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THE TRAIL FROM STRAWBERLKY. 


four hundred men, and the additional numbers | 


that might be expected before night, was not a 
pleasant prospect; but to be caught in a snow- 
storm on the summit, where so many had per- 
ished during the past winter, was worse still. 
Upon reviewing the chances I resolved to start, 
and if the storm continued I thought there would 
be no difficulty in finding the way back. It was 
eight miles of a continuous and precipitous ascent 
to the summit, and three miles from that point 
to the Lake House in Lake Valley, where the 
accommodations were said to be the worst on the 
whole trail. 

A few miles from Strawberry one of the par- 
ty gave out in consequence of sore feet; the 
other two pushed on, despite the storm which 
now raged fearfully, but had not proceeded far 
when they were forced to turn back. I was 
loth to leave my disabled friend, and returned 


with him to Strawberry, where we had a repeti- | 


tion of nearly all that has already been described, 
only a little intensified in consequence of in- 
creased numbers. The others of our party 


stopped somewhere on the road, and I did not | 


meet them again until next afternoon at Wood- 
ford’s, on the other side of the mountain. 
As soon as it was light next morning I took 


another observation of the 
weather. It was still snow- 
ing, but not so heavily as on 
the preceding day. My re- 
maining partner was by this 
time completely crij ple d in 
his feet, and had to hire a 
horse at the rate of twen- 
tv dollars for twenty-five 
miles. 

I was delayed some hours 
in getting off, owing to the 
pressure of the forces at the 
breakfast-table ; but 
made a fair start for th 
summit. My pack had be- 
come a source of consicer- 
I was 
accustomed to walking, but 
not to carrying a burden 
of twenty or twenty - five 
pounds. My shoulders : 


able inconvenience. 


ankles were so galled tha 
every step had to be l 
on the nicest calculation: 


le 


but the new snow on top of 
the old trail began to melt 
as soon as the sun came out, 
making a very bad trail for 
pedestrians. Two miles 
from Strawberry we crossed 
a bridge, and struck for th 
summit. 
Here we had need of al! 
our powers of endurance. 
It was a constant strugy] 
through melted snow 
mud — slipping, sliding, 
grasping, rolling, tumbling, 
and climbing, up again and still up, till it verily 
seemed as if we must be approaching the clouds. 
The most prominent peculiarity of these mount- 
ains is, that a person on foot, with a heavy load 
on his back, is never at the top when he imag- 
ines he is; the ‘* divide” is always a little far- 
ther on, and a little higher up—at least until he 
passes it, which he does, entirely ignorant of the 
fact. There is really no perceptible ‘‘ divide ;” 
you pass a series of elevations, and commenc« 
the descent without any apparent difference in 
the trail. 

The pack trains had broken through the old 
snow in many places, leaving deep holes, which, 
being now partially covered with recent snow, 
proved to be regular man-traps—often bringin; 
up the unwary pedestrian ‘‘all standing.” The 
sudden wrenching of the feet in the smaller holes, 
which had been explored by the legs of horses, 
mules, and cattle, was an occurrence of ever) 
ten er a dozen steps. In many places the trail 
was perfectly honey-combed with holes, wher 
| the heavily-laden animals had cut through the 
snow; and it was exceedingly difficult to find a 
foothold. To step on either side and avoid 
| these bad places would seem easy enough, but I 
| tried it on more than one occasion and got very 
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nearly buried alive. All along the route, at in- 
tervals of a mile or two, we continued to meet 
pack trains; and as every body had to give way 
before them, the tumbling out and plunging in 
the snow were very live 

I walked on rapidly in the hope of making 
Woodford’s—the station on the eastern slope of 
the mountain—before night, and by degrees got 
head of the main body of footmen, who had left 
Strawberry that morning. In a narrow gorge, 
i short distance from the commencement of the 
lescent into Lake Valley, I happened to look up 
i little to the right, where, to my astonishment, 
[ perceived four 1] 


re brown wolves sitting on 


haunches not over twenty feet from me! 
rhey seemed entirely unconcerned at my pres- 
, except in so far as they may have indulged 
in some speculation as to the amount of flesh 
‘ontained on my body. As I was entirely un- 
umed, I thought it would be but common puolite- 
1ess to speak to them, so I gave them a yell in 
Indian language. At this they retired a 
short distance, but presently came back again as 
if to inquire the exact meaning of my salutation, 
{ now thought it best not to be too intimate, for 
[ saw that they were getting rather familiar on 
1 short acquaintance; and picking up a stick | 
if wood, I made a rush 
ind a yell at them 
which must have been 
formidable in the ex- 
treme. This time they 
retreated more rapid- 
ly, and seemed unde- 
‘ided about returning. 
At this crisis in affairs 
a pack train came 
along, the driver of 
which had a_ pistol. 
Upon pointing out the 
wolves to him he fired, 
butinissedthem. They 
then retreated up the 
side of the mountain, 
ind [saw nothing more 
if them. 
The descent of the 
‘ grade” was the next 
rough feature in our 
lay’s journey. From 
the point overlooking 
Lake Valley the view 
exceedingly fine. 
Lake Bigler—a sheet 
f water forty or fifty 
miles in length by ten 
or fifteen wide — lies 
embosomed in the 
mountains in fall view 
from this elevation ; 
but there was a driz- 
zling sleet which ob- 
secured it on this oc- 
easion. I had a fine 
sight of it on my re- 
turn, however, and ‘ 


the 


is 


have seldom witnessed any scene in Europe or 
elsewhere to compare with it in extent and 
grandeur. 

The trail on the grade was slippery with sleet, 
and walking upon it was out of the question. 
Running, jumping, and sliding were the only 
modes of locomotion at all practicable. I tried 
one of the short cuts, and found it an expeditious 
way of getting to the bottom. Some trifling ob- 
struction deprived me of the use of my feet at the 
very start, after which I traveled down in a se- 
ries of gyrations at once picturesque and com- 
plicated. When I reached the bottom I was en- 
tirely unable to comprehend how it had all hap- 
pened; but there I was, pack and baggzege, all 
safely delivered in the snow—bones sound, and 
free of expense. ‘ 

At the Lake House—a tolerably good-sized 
shanty at the foot of the grade 
party assembled, taking their ease 
could in such a place, withou to 
and but little to drink, except old-fashioned tar- 
entula-juice, ** warranted to kill at forty paces.’ 

The host of the Lake was in a constant state 
of nervous excitement, and did more scolding, 
swearing, gouging, and general hotel work, in 
the brief space of half an hour, than anv man IJ 


we found a large 
as they best 


eat 
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ever saw. He seemed to be quite worn-out with 
his run of eustomers—from a hundred to three 
hundred of a night, and nowhere to stow ’em— 
all cussin’ at him for not keepin’ provisions : and 
how could he, when they ate him clean out every 
day, and some of ‘em never paid him, and never 
will ? 
I was not sorry to 
set clear of the Lake 
House, its filth, and its 
troubles. 
Upon crossing the 
valley, which is here 
ibout a mile wide, the 
iscent of the next sum- 
mit commences. Here 
we had almost a rep- 
etition of the main 
summit, except that 
the descent on the oth- 
er side is more grad- 
ual, 
At length we struck 
the beginning of Hope 
Valley. I shall al- 
ways remember this 
portion of the journey 
as the I ever 
traveled on foot. Ev- 
ery yard of the trail 
was honey-combed to 
the depth of two or 
three feet. On the 
there was no 
foothold at all; and 
oceasionally we had to 
wade knee-deep in 
black, sticky mire, 
from which it was dif- 7 
ticult to extricate one’s : 
feet and boots at the 
same time. I was glad 
enough when myself 
and two casual ac- 
quaintances succeeded 


worst 


in reaching the solitary log-house which stands 
near the middle of the valley. 

I little expected to find in this wilderness a 
philosopher of the old school; but here was a 
man who had evidently made up his mind to 
withstand all the allurements of wealth, and de- 
vote the remainder of his life to ascetic reflec- 
tions upon the follies of mankind. 
his tub was not more rigorous in his seclusion 
than this isolated inhabitant of Hope Valley. 
His log-cabin, to be sure, was some improve- 
ment, in extent, upon the domicile of that famous 
philosopher ; but in point of architectural style, 
I don’t know that there could have been much 
advantage either way. 

4\ few empty bags, and a bar entirely desti- 
tute of bottles, with a rough bench to sit upon, 
comprised all the furniture that was visible to 
the naked eye. From a beam overhead hung a 
bunch of fox-skins, which emitted a very gamy 
odor; and the clay floor had apparently never 
been swept, save by the storms that had passed 
over it before the cabin was built. A couple ot 
rifles hung upon pegs projecting from the chim- 
ney, and a powder-flask was the only mantle- 
piece ornament. Diogenes sat, or rather re- 
clined, on the pile of empty sacks, holding by 


Diogenes in 


DIOGENES. 
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the neck a fierce bull-dog. The sanguinary 


propensities of this animal were manifested by 
repeated attempts to break away, and seize some- 
body by the throat or the leg: not that he 
growled, or snarled, or showed any puppyish 
symptoms of a trifling kind; but there was a 
playful switching of his tail and a leer of the eye 
uncommonly vicious and tiger-like. It certain- 
ly would not have taken him more than two 
minutes to hamstring the stoutest man in the 
party. 

Between the dog and his master there was a 
very striking congeniality of disposition, if one 
might judge by the expression of their respective 
countenances. It would apparently have taken 
but little provocation to make either of them 
bite. 

Battered and bruised as we were, and hungry 
into the bargain, after our hard struggle over 
the mountain, it became a matter of vital im- 
portance that we should secure lodgings for the 
night, and, if possible, get something to eat. 
The place looked rather unpromising ; but after 
our experience in Lake Valiey we were not easi- 
ly discouraged. Upon broaching the subject to 
Diogenes, in the mildest possible manner, his 
brow darkened, as if a positive insult to his 
common sense had been attempted. 

**Stay here all night!” he repeated, savagely. 
“What the h—ll do you want to stay here all 
night for ?” 

We hinted at a disposition to sleep, and 
thought he might possibly have room on the 
tloor for our blankets. 

At this he snapped his fingers contemptuous- 
ly, and muttered, ‘*Can’t come that over me! 
I’ve been here too long for that!” 

‘*But we are willing to pay you whatever is 
fair.” 

‘“*Pay? Who said I wanted pay? 
look like a man that wants money ?” 

We thought not. 

wanted money,” continued Diogenes, 
**T could have made fifty dollars a day for the 
last two months. But I ask no favors of the 
world. 
[ will or no; I rather think I'm too many for 
any of that sort—eh, Bull ?—what d’ye say ?” 
Bull growled, with a biood-thirsty meaning. 
‘¢*'Too many altogether, gents—me and Bull.” 

There was a sturdy independence about this 
fellow, and a scorn for filthy lucre that rather 
astonished me as a citizen of a money-loying 
State. 

** Well, if you can’t let us stay all night, per- 
haps you can get us up a snack of dinner ?” 

**Snack of dinner ?”—and here there was a 
guttural chuckle that boded failure again—‘*‘ I 
tell vou this ain’t a tavern; and, if it was, my 
cook’s gone out to take a airing.” 


Do I 
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Some of ’em wants to stay here whether | 


‘* But have you nothing in the house to eat?” | 


‘*Oh yes, there’s a bunch of fox-skins. If 
you'd like some of ‘em cooked, I'll bile ‘em for 
you.” 
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crossed in love. His style had the merit of be- 
ing terse, but his manner was sarcastic to the 
verge of impoliteness. 

** Well, I suppose we can warm ourselves at 
the fire ?” 

“If vou can,” quoth Diogenes, ‘‘ you can di 
more than I can; and here he hauled his 
blanket over his shoulders, and fell back on the 
empty potato-sacks as if there was no more to b« 
said on that or any other subject. 

The bull-dog seemed to be of the same way 
of thinking, and quietly laid down by his master; 
still, however, keeping 
picious characters. 

Nothing remained but to push on for Wood- 
ford’s, distant six miles, 


his eye on us, as sus- 


Now, when you come to put six miles on the 
end of a day’s journey such as ours had been, it 
becomes a matter. Besides, it was 
growing late, and a terrific wind, accompanied 
by a blinding sleet, rendered it scarcely prac- 
ticable to stand up, much less to walk. I de 
not know how we ever staggered over that six 
miles, 


serious 


The last three, however, were down- 
hill, and not so bad, as the snow was pretty well 
gone from the canon on the approach to Wood- 
ford’s. 

This is the last station on the way over from 
Carson, and forms the upper terminus of that 
valley. It is supposed to be in Utah, but om 
landlord could not tell us exactly where the 
boundary line ran. 

We found here several hundred people, bounc 
in both directions, and passed a very rough night. 
trying to get a little sleep amidst the motley and 
noisy crowd. 

[ had endured the journey thus far very well, 
and had gained considerably in strength and ap- 
petite. The next day, however, upon striking 
into the sand of Carson Valley, my feet became 
terribly blistered, and the walking was exceed- 
ingly painful. There are some good farms in 
the upper part of the valley, between Woodford’s 
and Genoa, though the general aspect of the 
country is barren in the extreme. 

By sundown I had made only fifteen miles, 
and still was three miles from Genoa. Every 
hundred yards was now equal to a mile. At 
length I found it utterly impossible to move an- 
other step. It was quite dark, and there was 
nothing for it but to sit down on the road-side. 
Fortunately, the weather was comparatively 
mild. As I was meditating how to pass the 
night, I perceived a hot spring close by, toward 
which I crept; and finding the water strongly 
impregnated with salt, it occurred to me that it 
might benefit my feet. Isoon plunged them in, 
and in half an hour found them so much im- 
proved that I was enabled to resume my journey. 
An hour more and I was snugly housed at Genoa. 

This was a place of some importance during 
the time of the Mormon settlements, but had not 
kept pace with Carson City in the general im- 
provement caused by the recent discoveries. At 


This man’s disposition had evidently been | present it contained a population of not more 
soured in early life. I think he must have been | than two or three hundred, chiefly store-keepers, 
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teamsters, and workmen employed upon a neigh- 
boring saw-mill. The inhabitants professed to 
be rich in silver leads, but upon an examination 
of the records to find the lead in which my San 
Francisco friend had invested, and which was 
represented to be in this district, I was unable to 
find any trace of it; and there was no such name 
as that of the alleged owner known or ever heard 
of in Genoa. In fact, as I afterward ascertained, 
it was purely a fictitious name, and the whele 
transaction was one of those Peter Funk swin- 
dies so often practiced upon the unwary during 
this memorable era of swindles. I don’t know 
how my friend received the intelligence, but I 
reported it to him without a solitary mitigating 
circumstance. Had I met with the vile mis- 
creant who had imposed tpon him, I should 
have felt bound to resort to personal measures 
of satisfaction, in consideration of the fund ex- 
pended by my friend on the expenses of this 
Commission of Inquiry. The deeds were so ad- 
mirably drawn, and the names written so legi- 
bly, that I don’t wonder he was taken in. In 
fact, the only obstacle to his scheme of sud- 
den wealth was, that there were no such mines, 
and no such men as the alleged discoverers, in 
existence, 

I proceeded the next day to Carson City, 
which I had fixed upon as the future head-quar- 
ters of my agency. The distance from Genoa 
is fifteen miles, the road winding around the 
base of the foot-hills most of the way. I was 
much impressed with the marked difference be- 
tween the country on this side of the Sierra Ne- 
vada range and the California side. Here the 
mountains were but sparsely timbered; the soil 
was poor and sandy, producing little else than 
stunted sage bushes ; and the few scattering farms 
had a thriftless and poverty-stricken look, as if 
the task of cultivation had proved entirely hope- 
less, and had long since been given up. Across 
the valley toward the Desert, ranges of mountains, 
almost destitute of trees, and of most stern and 
forbidding aspect, stretched as far as the eye 
could reach. Carson River, which courses through 


the plain, presented the only pleasing feature in 


the scene, 


ized aspect of Carson City. It is really quite ¢ 
pretty and thrifty little town. 


administered without plenty of whisky, and sn- 
perior accommodations for ‘* bucking at Monte.” 
I am not sure but there is a similar feature in 
the California constitution; at least, the prac- 
tice is carried on to some extent at Sacramento 
during the sittings of the Legislature. Measures 
of the most vital importance are first introduced 
in rum-cocktails, then steeped in whisky, after 
which they are engrossed in gin for a third read- 
ing. Before the final vote the opponents ad- 
journ to a game of poker or sledze, and upon the 
amount of Champagne furnished on the occasion 
by the respective parties interested in the bill 
depends its passage or defeat. It was said that 
Champagne carried one of the great Senatorial] 
elections ; but this has been denied, and it would 
be dangerous to insist upon it. 

I had the pleasure of meeting in Carson 
esteemed friend from San Francisco, Mr. A. 
Van Winkle, Real Estate Agent ; who, being ; 
descendant of the famous Rip Van Winkle, was 
thoughtful enough to furnish me with a bunk ti 
sleep in. Warned by the fate of his unhappy 
ancestor, my friend had gone briskly into th: 
land business, and now owned enough of tow: 
lots, of amazingly appreciative value, to kee 
any man awake for the remainder of his life. | 
think if I had as much pronerty, doubling itselt 
up all the time like an acrobate in a circus, ] 
would never sleep another wink thinking abou: 
it. 

Chief among the curiosities of Carson City is 
the Territorial Enterprise—a newspaper of a1 
origin long anterior to the mining excitement. 
I was introduced to ‘‘ the Colonel,” who presides 
over the editorial department, and found him un- 
commonly strong on the ultimate destiny of Car- 
son. His office was located in a dirty frame 
shanty, where, amidst types, rollers, composing- 
stones, and general rubbish of a dark and literary 
aspect, those astounding editorials which now and 
then arouse the public mind are concocted. Thi 
Colonel and his compositors live in a sort of 
family fashion, entirely free from the rigorous 
etiquette of such establishments in New York. 
They cook their own food in the composition 


| room (which is also the editorial and press room) 
I was rather agreeably surprised at the civil- 


Situated within | 


a mile of the foot-hills, within reach of the main | 


timber region of the country, and well watered 


by streams from the mountains, it is rather im- | 


posing on first acquaintance ; but the climate is 
abominable, and not to be endured. I know of 
none so bad except that of Virginia City, which 
is infinitely worse. The population was about 


twelve or fifteen hundred at the time of my visit. | 


There was great speculation in town lots going 
on—a rumor having come from Salt Lake that 
the seat of government of Utah was about to be 
removed to Carson. Hotels and stores were in 


and being, as a general thing, short of plates, use 
the frying-pan in common for that purpose. In 
cases of great festivity and rejoicing, when a sub- 
scriber has settled up arrearages or the cash is 
paid down for a good job of hand-bills, the Col- 
onel purchases the best tender-loin steak to be 
had in market, and cooks it with one hand, whil 

with the other he writes a letter of thanks to the 
subscriber, or a puff on the hand-bill. But the 
great hope upon which the Colonel feeds his im- 
agination is the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment from Salt Lake to Carson City, which he 
considers the proper place. Mr. Van Winkle is 


also of the same opinion ; and, as a general thing, 


progress of erection all about the Plaza; but es- | 


pecially drinking and gambling saloons—it being 
an article of faith among the embryo sovereigns 


the proposition is favorably entertained by the 
citizens of Carson. 

As usual in new countries, a strong feeling of 
rivalry exists between the Carsonites and the in- 


of Utah that no government can be judiciously | habitants of Virginia City. Ihave summed up 
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to the following pungent essence : 

Virginia City—a mud-hole; climate, hurri- 
canes and snow; water, a dilution of arsenic, 
plumbago, and copperas ; wood, none at all ex- 
cept sage brush; no title to property, and no 
property worth having. 

Carson City—a mere accident ; occupation of 
the inhabitants, waylaving strangers bound for 
Virginia; business, selling whisky, and so dull 
at that, men fall asleep in the middle of the street 
‘oing from one groggery to another; productions, 
rrass and weeds on the Plaza. 

While this fight is going on Silver City, which 


lies about midway between the two, shrugs her | 


shoulders and thanks her stars there can be no 
rivalry in her case. If ever there was a spot 
fitted by nature for a seat of government it is 
Silver City—the most central, the most moral, 
the most promising; in short, the only place 
where the seat of government can exist for any 
length of time. 


This Kilkenny-cat fight is highly edifying to | 


a stranger, who, of course, is expected to take 
sides, or at once acknowledge himself an enemy. 
The result, I hope, will be satisfactory and tri- 
umphant to all parties. I would suggest that 
the government be split into three slices, and a 
slice stowed away under ground in each of the 
great cities, so that it may permeate the founda- 
tions of society. 

A few days after my arrival in Carson the sky 
darkened, and we soon had a specimen of the 
spring weather of this region. To say that it 
stormed, snowed, and rained would be ridicu- 
lously tame in comparison with the real state of 
the case. 
shanties in a manner that left. scarcely a hope 
of roof or frame standing till night. Through 
the crevices came little hurricanes of snow-drift 
mixed with sand; each tenement groaned and 
creaked as if its last hour had come ; the air was 
bitterly cold; and it seemed, in short, as if the 
vengeance of Heaven had been let loose on this 
desolate and benighted region. 

Next day the clouds gradually lifted from the 
mountain tops, and the sun once more shone out 
bright and clear. 
the valley, began to disappear; the lowing of 
half-starved cattle, in search of the few green 
patches visible here and there, gave some promise 
of life; but soon the portentous gusts of wind 
swept down again from the cafions ; dark clouds 
overspread the sky, and a still more violent storm 
than on the preceding day set in, and continued 
without intermission all night. By morning the 
whole face of the country was covered with snow. 
A few stragglers came in from Woodford’s, who 
reported that the trail to Placerville was covered 
up to the depth of six or eight feet, and was en- 
tirely unpracticable for man or beast. Ap- 
prehensions were felt for the safety of the 
trains on the way through, as nothing could be 
heard from them. A large party had started 
out to open the trail, but were forced back by 


the severity of the weather. The snow-drifts 


the arguments on both sides and reduced them | 


The wind whistled through the thin | 


The snow, which now covered 
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were said to vary from twenty to thirty feet in 


| depth. 


Here was a pretty predicament! To be shut 
up in this desolate region, where even the cattle 
were dying of starvation, with seven or eight 
thousand human mouths to be fed, and the stock 
of provisions rapidly giving out, was rather a 
serious aspect of affairs. I do not know that 
actual starvation could have resulted for some 
time, certainly not until what cattle were alive 
had been killed, and soup made of the dead car- 
casses that covered the plain. Even before re- 


| sorting to the latter extremity there were horses, 


mules, burros, and dogs, on hand, upon which 
the cravings of hunger might be appeased for a 
month or so; and in the event of all these re- 
sources giving out, should the worst come to the 
worst, the few digger Indians that hung around 
the settlements might be made available as an 
article of temporary subsistence. 

In this extremity, when considerable suffering 
if not absolute starvation stared us in the face, 
the anxiety respecting the opening of the trails 
beeame general. Groups of men of divers ocen- 
pations stood in the streets, or on every little 
rise of ground in the neighborhood, speculating 
upon the chances or peering through the gloom 
in the hope of discerning the approach of some 
relief train. The sugar was gone; flour was 
eighty dollars a sack, and but little to be had at 
that; barley was seventy-five cents a pound, and 
hay sixty cents; horses were dying for want of 


something to eat ; cigars were rapidly giving out : 
whisky might stand the pull another week, but 
the prospect was gloomy of any thing more nour- 
ishing. 

In this exciting state of affairs, when every 
brain was racked to devise ways and means of 


relief, and when hope of succor was almost at an 
end, a scout came running in from the direction 
of the Downerville trail with the glorious tidings 
of an approaching mule train. The taverns, 
billiard saloons, groggeries, and various stores 
were soon empty—every body rushed down the 
street to have assurance made doubly sure. 
Cheer after cheer burst from the elated crowd 
when the train hove in sight. On it came—at 
first like a row of ants creeping down the hill- 
side; then nearer and larger, till the clatter of 
the hoofs and the rattling of the packs could be 
heard ; then the blowing of the tired mules; and 
at last the leader, an old gray mule, came stag- 
gering wearily along heavily packed. A barrel 
was poised on his back—doubtless a barrel of 
beef, or it might be pork, or bacon. The brand 
heaves insight. Per Baccho! it is neither beef, 
pork, nor bacon, but whisky—old Lourbon whis- 
ky! The next mule totters along under two 
half-barrels. Speculation is rife. Every man 
with a stomach and an appetite for wholesom« 
food is interested. Pigs’ feet perhaps, or mack- 
erel, or, it may be, preserved chicken? But 
here is the mark—brandy; by the powers! no- 
thing but brandy! However, here comes the 
third with a load of five-gallon kegs—molasses 
beyond question, or lard, or butter? Wrong 
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THE STAGE, 


again, gentlemen—yin, nothing but gin. On] me that there was something ominous in the 
staggers a fourth heavily burdened with more! name.  ‘ Let all who enter here—” But I had 
kegs—sugar, or corn meal, or preserved apples, | already reached the other side. It was too late 
I'll bet my head. Never bet your head. It is | now for repentance. I was about to inquire 
nothing but bitters—Vack’s Bitters! But sure- | where the devil— Excuse me, I use the word in 
ly the fifth carries a box of crushed sugar on his 
back, he bears himself so gayly under his bur- 
den. And well he may! That box contains 
no more sugar than you do, my friend; it is 
stuffed choke-full with decanters, tumblers, and 
pewter spoons. But there are still ten or fifteen 
mules more. Surely there must be some pro- 
visions in the train. Nobody «an live to a very 
protracted period of life on brandy, whisky, gin, 
Mack's Bitters, and glass-ware. Alas, for hu- 
man expectation! One by one the jaded ani- 
mals pass, groaning and tottering under their 
heavy burdens—a barrel of rum; two boxes of 
bottled ale; six crates of Champagne ; two pipes 
of California wine; a large crate of bar fixtures ; 
and a dozen boxes of cigars—none of them nu- 
tritious articles of subsistence. 
As if to enhance our troubles, the party in 
charge of the train had been nearly starved out 
in the mountains, and now came in the very 
lankest and hungriest of the crowd. If they 
were thirsty, it was their own fault ; but none of 
them looked as if they had suffered in that re- 
spect. 
Before entering into the responsible duties of 
my agency I was desirous of seeing as much of 
the mining region as possible, and with this view | 
took the stage for Virginia City. The most re- | 
markable peculiarity on the road was the driver, | 
whose likeness I struck in a happy moment of | 
inspiration. At Silver City, eight miles from | 
Carson, I dismounted, and proceeded the rest of | 
the way on foot. The road here becomes rough 
and hilly, and but little is to be seen of the city 
except a few tents and board shanties. Half a 
mile beyond is a remarkable gap cut by Nature 
through the mountain, as if for the express pur- 
pose of giving the road an opportunity to visit 
Virginia City. 
As I passed through the Devil’s Gate it struck 
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VIRGINIA CITY, 


no indecorous sense. 


I was simply about to ask | 
where he lived, when, looking up the road, I saw 
amidst the smoke and din of shivered rocks, 
where grimy imps were at work blasting for ore, 
a string of adventurers laden with picks, shovels, 


and crowbars; kegs of powder, frying-pans, pitch- 
forks, and other instruments of torture—all wea- 
rily toiling in the same direction; decrepit old | 
men, with avarice imprinted upon their furrowed 
brows; Jews and Gentiles, foot-weary and hag- 
gard; the young and the old, the strong and the 
weak, all alike burning with an unhallowed lust 
for lucre; and then I shuddered as the truth 
flashed upon me that they were going straight 
to—Virginia City. 

Every foot of the cafion was claimed, and 
gangs of miners were at work all along the road, 
digging and delving into the earth like so many 
infatuated gophers. Many of these unfortunate | 
creatures lived in holes dug into the side of the 
hiil, and here and there a blanket thrown over a 
few stakes served as a domicile to shield them | 
from the weather. 

At Gold Hill, two miles beyond the Gate, the 


| 


tainly rich in nothing else. 


excitement was quite pitiable to behold. Thos« 
who were not at work, burrowing holes into the 
mountain, were gathered in gangs around the 
whisky saloons, pouring liquid fire down their 
throats and swearing all the time in a manner so 
utterly reckless as to satisfy me they had long 
since bid farewell to hope. 

This district is said to be exceedingly rich in 
gold, and I fancy it may well be so, for it is cer- 
A more barren- 
looking and forbidding spot could scarcely bx 
found elsewhere on the face of the earth. The 
whole aspect of the country indicates that it 
must have been burned up in hot fires many 
years ago and reduced to a mass of cinders ; or 


| scraped up from all the desolate spots in th 


known world, and thrown over the Sierra Nevads 
Mountains in a confused mass to be out of thi 
way. I do not wish to be understood as speak- 
ing disrespectfully of any of the works of crea- 
tion; but it is inconceivable that this region 
should ever have been designed as an abode for 
man. 

A short distance beyond Gold Hill we came 
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in sight of the great mining capital of Washoe, | 


the far famed Virginia City. In the course of 
a varied existence it had been my fortune to 
visit the city of Jerusalem, the city of Constan- 
tinople, the city of the Sea, the City of the Dead, 
the Seven Cities, and others of historical celebrity 
in the Old World; and many famous cities in 
the New, including Port Townsend, Crescent 
City, Benicia, and the New York of the Pacific ; 
but I had never yet beheld such a city as that 
which now burst upon my distended organs of 
vision. 

On a slope of mountains speckled with snow, 
sage-bushes, and mounds of upturned earth, with- 
out any apparent beginning or end, congruity or 
regard for the eternal fitness of things, lay out- 
spread the wondrous city of Virginia. 

Frame shanties, pitched together as if by acci- 
dent; tents of canvas, of blankets, of brush, of 
potato-sacks and old shirts, with empty whisky 
barrels for chimneys; smoky hovels of mud and 
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stone; c¢ vote holes in the mountain-side forcibly 
seized and held by men; pits and shafts with) 
smoke issuing from every crevice; piles of goods 
and rubbish on craggy points, in the hollows, on 
the rocks, in the mud, in the snow, every where, 
scattered broadcast in pell-mell confusion, as if 
the clouds had suddenly burst overhead and 
rained down the dregs of all the flimsy, rickety, 
filthy little hovels and rubbish of merchandis: 
that had ever undergone the process of evapora- 
tion from the earth since the days of Nouh. 
The intervals of space, which may or may not 
have been streets, were dotted over with human 
beings of such sort, variety, and numbers that 
the famous ant-hills of Africa were as nothing 
in the comparison. To say that they wer 
rough, muddy, unkempt and unwashed, would 
be but faintly expressive of their actual appear- 
ance; they were all this by reason of exposur 
to the weather; but they seemed to have caught 
the very diabolical tint and grime of the whok 
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GOLD HILL. 


place. Here and there, to be sure, a San Fran-] a refusal to drink, or some illegitimate trick at 
cisco dandy of the ‘‘ boiled shirt” and ** stove- | monte. 
pipe” pattern loomed up in proud consciousness | Upon fairly reaching what might be consider- 
of the triumphs of art under adverse circum-/| ed the centre of the town, it was interesting to 
stances ; but they were merely peacocks in the | observe the manners and customs of the place. 
barn-yard. | Groups of keen speculators were huddled around 
A fraction of the crowd, as we entered the | the corners, in earnest consultation about the 
precincts of the town, were engaged in a law-| rise and fall of stocks; rough customers, with 
suit relative to a question of title. The argu-| red and blue flannel shirts, were straggling in 
ments used on both sides were empty whisky-| from the Flowery Diggings, the Desert, and oth- 
bottles, after the fashion of the Basilinum, or | er rich points, with specimens of croppings in 
club law, which, according to Addison, prevail- 'their hands, or offering bargains in the “ Rog- 
ed in the colleges of learned men in former | ers,” the ‘* Lady Bryant,” the ‘*‘ Mammoth,” thc 
times. Several of the disputants had already | ‘¢ Woolly Horse,” and Heaven knows how many 
been knocked down and convinced, and various | other valuable /eads, at prices varying from ten 
others were freely shedding their blood in the | to seventy-five dollars a foot. Small knots of 
cause of justice. Even the bull-terriers took an | the knowing ones were in confidential inter- 
active part—or, at least, a very prominent part. | change of thought on the subject of every other 
The difficulty was about the ownership of a lot, | man’s business ; here and there a loose man was 
which had been staked out by one party and | caught by the button, and led aside behind 
**jumped” by another. Some two or three | shanty to be “ stuffed;” every body had 
hundred disinterested observers stood by, en-| grand secret, which nobody else could find out ; 
joying the spectacle, several of them with | and the game of ‘ dodge” and *‘ pump” was uni- 
their hands on their revolvers, to be ready in| versally played. Jew clothing-men were setting 
case of any serious issue; but these danger-| out their goods and chattels in front of wretch- 
ous Weapons are only used on great occasions— i ed-looking tenements ; monte-dealers, gamblers, 
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were min- 
glmg miscellaneously in the dense crowds gath- 
ered around the bars of the drinking saloons. 
Now and then a half-starved Pah-Ute or Washoe 
Indian came tottering along under a heavy press 
of fagots and whisky. On the main street, 
where the mass of the population were gathered, 
a jaunty fellow who had ** made a good thing of 
it” dashed through the crowds on horseback, ac- 
coutred in genuine Mexican style, swinging his 
reata over his head, and yelling like a devil let 
All this time the wind blew in terrific 
gusts from the four quarters of the compass, 
tearing away signs, capsizing tents, scattering 
the grit from the gravel-banks with blinding 
force in every body's eyes, and sweeping furious- 
ly around every crook and corner in search of 
some sinner to smite. Never was such a wind 
as this—so scathing, so searching, so given to pen- 
etrate the very core of suffering humanity; dis- 
daining overcoats, and utterly scornful of shawls 
and blankets. It actually seemed to double up, 
twist, pull, push, and screw the unfortunate bi- 
ped till his muscles cracked and his bones rat- 
tled—following him wherever he sought refuge, 
pursuing him down the back of the neck, up the 
coat-sleeves, through the legs of his pantaloons, 
into his boots—in short, it was the most villain- 
ous and persecuting wind that ever blew, and I 
boldly protest that it did nobody good. 

Yet, in the midst of the general wreck and 
crash of matter, the business of trading in 
‘aims, ‘* bucking,” and * bearing” went on as 
f the zephyrs of Virginia were as soft and balmy 
as those of San Francisco. 

No matter; nothing on 
‘arth could aspire to competition with such a 


thieves, cut-throats, and murderers 


loose. 


This was surely— 
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place. It was essentially infernal in every as- 
pect, whether viewed from the Comstock Ledg 
or the summit of Gold Hill. Nobody seemed 
to own the lots except by right of possession ; 
yet there was trading in lots to an unlimited ex- 
tent. Nobody had any money, yet every body 
was a millionaire in silver claims. Nobody had 
any credit, yet every body bought thousands of 
feet of glittering ore. Sales were made in the 
Mammoth, the Lady Bryant, the Sacramento, 
the Winnebunk, and the innumerable other 
outside claims,” at the most astounding fig- 
ures—but not a dime passed hands. All was 
silver underground, and deeds and mortgages on 
top; silver, silver every where, but scarce a dol- 
lar in coin. The small change had somehow 
gotten out of the hands of the public into the 
gambling saloons. 

Every speck of ground covered by canvas, 
boards, baked mud, brush, or other architect- 
ural material, was jammed to suffocation ; there 
were sleeping houses, twenty feet by thirty, in 
which from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred solid sleepers sought slumber at night, at a 
dollar a head; tents, eight by ten, offering ac- 
commodations to the multitude; any thing or 
any place, even a stall in a stable, would havi 
been a luxury. 

The chief hotel, called, if I remember, the 
‘¢ Indication,” or the ** Hotel de Haystack,” or 
some such euphonious name, professed to accom- 
modate three hundred live men, and it doubtless 
did so, for the floors were covered from the atti 
to the solid earth—three hundred human beings 
in a tinder-box not bigger than a first-class hen- 
coop! But they were sorry-looking sleepers as 
they came forth each morning, swearing at the 

evil genius who had directed them to this 
miserable spot—every man a dollar and a 
pound of flesh poorer. I saw some, whi 
perhaps were short of means, take surrep- 
titious naps against the posts and walls in 
the bar-room, while they ostensibly profess- 
ed to be mere spectators. 

In truth, wherever I turned there was 
much to confirm the forebodings with which 
I had entered the Devil’s Gate. The dee] 
pits on the hill-sides; the blasted and bar- 
ren appearance of the whole country; the 
unsightly hodge-podge of a town; the hor- 
rible confusion of tongues; the roaring, rav- 
ing drunkards at the bar-rooms, swilling 
fiery liquids from morning till night; the 
flaring and flaunting gambling-saloons, fill- 
ed with desperadoes of the vilest sort ; the 
ceaseless torrent of imprecations that shock- 
ed the ear on every side; the mad specula- 
tions and feverish thirst for gain—all com- 
bined to give me a forcible impression of the 
unhallowed character of the place. 

What dreadful savage is that ? I asked, 
as a ferocious-looking monster in human 
shape stalked through the crowd. Is it— 
can it be the— No; that’s only a murder- 
er. He shot three men a few weeks ago, 
and will probably shoot another before 
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night. And this aged and decrepit man, 

his thin locks floating around his hag- 

gard and unshaved face, and matted with 

filth? That’s a speculator from San 
Francisco. See how wildly he grasps at 

every “indication,” as if he had a lease 

of life for a thousand years! And this 
bull-dog fellow, with a mutilated face, 
button-holing every by-passer? ‘That 
fellow? Oh, he’s only a ‘‘ bummer” in 
search of a cocktail. And this—and this 

—all these crazy-looking wretches, run- 

ning hither and thither with hammers 

and stones in their hands, calling one an- 

other aside, hurrying to the assay-offices, 
pulling out papers, exchanging mys‘eri- 

ous signals—who and what are all these ? 

Oh, these are Washoe millionaires. They 

The lit- 

tle fragments of rock they carry in their 
hands are ‘‘croppings” and indica- 
tions” from the ‘* Wake-up-Jake,” 

* Root - Hog-or- Die,” ‘* Wild - Cat,” 
“Grizzly Hill,” Dry-up,” Same 
Horse,” ‘‘ Let-her-Rip,” ‘* You Bet,” 

‘* Gouge-Eye,” and other famous ledges 

and companies, in which they own some 
thousands of feet. Hold, good friend! 

I am convinced there is no rest for the 
wicked. All night long these dreadful 
noises continue; the ears are distracted 

with an unintelligible jargon of ‘‘crop- 
pings,” **lodes,” ‘* leads,” ‘* indiea- 
tions,” ** feet,” and ** strikes,”’ and the nostrils 
offended with foul odors of boots, old pipes, and 
dirty blankets —who can doubt the Jocality ? 
If the climate is more rigorous than Dante de- 
scribes it—if Calypso might search in vain for 
Ulysses in such a motley crowd—these apparent 
differences are not inconsistent with the general 
theory of changes produced by American emi- 
gration and the sudden conglomeration of such 
incongruous elements. 


are deep in “ outside claims.” 


ledges,” 


I was grieved and astonished to find many | 


friends here—some of them gentlemen who had 
borne a very fair reputation in San Francisco, 
and whose unhappy fate I never could have an- 
ticipated. The bankers and brokers who had 


been cut off, after a prosperous career on Mont- 


gomery Street, had, of course, reached the goal 
toward which they had long been tending ; 
lawyers, who had set their unfortunate fellow- 
creatures by the ears, were now in a congenial 
element; the hard traders and unscrupulous 
speculators, who had violated all the moral ob- 
ligations of life in their greedy lust for money, 
naturally abounded in large numbers ; in short, 
it was not a matter of surprise that justice had 
at length been dealt out to many sinful men. 
But when I recognized friends whom I had for- 
merly known as good citizens, the fathers of in- 
teresting families, exemplary members of society 
in San Francisco, I was profoundly shocked. 
It was impossible to deny that they must have 
been guilty of some grievous wickedness to en- 
title them to such a punishment. 


the | 
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SAN FRANCISCO SPECULATORS, 
| What surprised me most of all was to fin 
Colonel R——, to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction, the leading spirit here. His assistance 
was sought by all. He was the best friend to 
any man in need of advice. Hospitality with 
' He had turned out 
of his own snug quarters long since to make 
room for the sick and disabled, and now slept 
about wherever he could find shelter. He was 
chief owner in the ‘*Comstock Lead,” and show- 
| ed great liberality in giving a helping hand to 
others on the road to fortune. In fine, I am ut- 
terly unable to determine for what crime he was 
| now suffering expiation. There was nothing in 
his conduct that I could discover the least unbe- 
coming toa good citizen. His benevolence, hos- 
pitality, and genial manners, were worthy any 
Christian. To me and to many others he proved 
| the good Samaritan, and I still hesitate to be- 
lieve that he merited the hard fate now meted 
out tohim. But who can fathom the judgments 
pronounced upon men ? 

The bare contemplation of the miseries suf- 
fered by the inhabitants of this dreadful place 
| was enough to stagger all convictions of my 
| identity. Could it be possible that I was at last 
|in—in Virginia City? What had I done to 
bring me to this? In vain I entered into a re- 

trospection of the various iniquities of my life ; 
| but I could hit upon nothing that seemed bad 
| enough to warrant such a fate. At length a 
withering truth flashed upon me. ‘This must be 
the end of a Federal existence! This must be 
| the abode of Ex-Inspector-Generals! It must be 


him was a cardinal virtue. 
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traordinary ‘‘indications” yet dis- 
covered, in which one or other of 
them held an interest of fifty or a 
hundred feet, worth, say, a thon- 
sand dollars a foot. Between the 
cat-naps of oblivion that visited 
my eyes there was a constant din 
of ‘* croppings” — ** feet” — “ fifty 
thousand dollars’ — struck it 
rich !’"—** the Comstock Le 
—‘‘the Billy Choller!”—* 
on the rise!”—* Mammoth !"— 
** Sacramento!” — ** Bry- 
ant!"—-**a thousand feet more!” 
—‘ great bargain”—‘‘ forty dol- 
lars a foot!”—crash! rip! bang! 
earthquake !”’—*run for 
your lives!” 

What the deuce is the matter ? 

It happened thus one night. 
The wind was blowing in terrific 
gusts. In the midst of the gen- 
eral clatter on the subject of er p- 
pings, bargains, and indications, 


age 


down came our next neighbor's 
iere that the accounts current of the decapitated | house on the top of us with a terrific crash. 
areexamined. Woe to the wretch who failed to | For a moment it was difficult to tell which house 
pre fit by specie clause 
of the Independent 
Treasury Act while 
he had official claws 
mhand! Such laches 
if public duty can not 
he tolerated even in— 
Virginia City. 

I slept, or rather 
tried to sleep, at 
one ‘ Zip’s,” where 
there were only twen- 
ty ‘‘bunks” in the 
room, and was for- 
tunate in securing a 
bunk eventhere. But 
the great Macbeth 
himself, laboring un- 
der the stings of an 
evil conscience, could 
have made a better 
hand of sleeping than 
I did at Zip’s. It 
proved to be a gen- 
eral meeting - place 
for my San Francis- 
co friends, and as 
they were all very 
rich in mining claims, 
and bent on getting 
still richer, they were 
continually making 
mit deeds, examining 
titles, trading and 
transferring claims, 
discussing the pur- 
chases and prospects 
of the day, and ex- 
hibiting the most ex- ASSAY OFFICE. 
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was the ruin. Amidst projecting and shivered 
planks, the flapping of canvas, and the howling 
of the wind, it really seemed as if chaos had 
come again. But ‘* Zip’s” was well braced, and 
stood the shock without much damage, a slight 
heel and lurch to leeward being the chief result. 


[ could not help thinking, as I turned in again | 


after the alarm, that there could no longer be a 
doubt on the subject which had already occa- 
sioned me so many unpleasant reflections. It 
even seemed as if I smelled something like brim- 
stone; but upon calling to Zip to know what 
was the matter, he informed me that he was 
‘only dryin’ the boots on the stove.” 
Notwithstanding the number of physicians who 
had already hoisted their ‘‘ shingles,” there was 
much sickness in Virginia, owing chietly to ex- 
posure and dissipation, but in some measure to 
the deleterious quality of the water. Nothing 
more was wanting to confirm my original im- 
pressions. The water was certainly the worst 
ever used by man. Filtered through the Com- 
stock Lead, it carried with it much of the plum- 
bago, avsenic, copperas, and other poisonous min- 
erals alleged to exist in that vein. The citizens 
f Virginia had discovered what they conceived 
to be an infallible way of ‘‘ correcting it;” that 


OCK LEAD. 


| is to say, it was their practice to mix a spoonful 
of water in half a tumbler of whisky, and then 
drink it. The whisky was supposed to neutral- 
ize the bad effects of the water. Sometimes it 
was considered good to mix it with gin. I was 
unable to see how any advantage could be gain- 
ed in this way. The whisky contained strych- 
nine, oil of tobacco, tarentula juice, and various 
| effective poisons of the same general nature, in- 
cluding a dash of corrosive sublimate; and the 
gin was manufactured out of turpentine and 
| whisky, with a sprinkling of Prussic acid to 
| give it flavor. For my part, I preferred taking 
| poison in its least complicated form, and there- 
| fore adhered to the water. With hot saleratus 
| bread, beans fried in grease, and such drink as 
|this, it was no wonder that scores were taken 
| down sick from day to day. 

Sickness is bad enough at the best of times; 
but here the condition of the sick was truly pitia- 
ble. There was scarcely a tenement in the plac: 

| that could be regarded as affording shelter against 
the piercing wind; and crowded as every tent 
; and hovel was to its utmost capacity, it was hard 
even to find a vacant spot to lie down, much less 
| sleep or rest in comfort. Many had come with 
| barely means sufficient to defray their expenses 
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would immediately strike upon ‘ something rich.” 
Or, if they failed in that, they could work a while 
on wages. But the highest wages here for com- 
mon labor were three dollars a day, while meals 
were a dollar each, and lodgings the same. It 
was a favor to get work for ‘‘ grub.” Under 
such circumstances, when a poor fellow fell sick, 
his recovery could only be regarded as a matter 
of luck. No record of the deaths was kept. The 
mass of the emigration were strangers to each 
other, and it concerned nobody in particular 
when a man *‘ pegged out,” except to put him in 
a hole somewhere out of the way. 

I soon felt the bad effects of the water. Pos- 
sibly I had committed an error in not mixing 
it with the other poisons; but it was quite pois- 
onous enough alone to give me violent pains in 
the stomach and avery severe diarrhea, At the 
same time, I was seized with an acute attack of 
rheumatism in the shoulder and neuralgic pains 


CERTALN, SIR, 


The complication of miseries which 
I now suffered was beyond all my calculations 
of the hardships of mining life. As yet I had 
struck nothing better than **Winn’s Restau- 
rant,” where I took my meals. The Comstock 
Ledge was all very fine; but a THOUSAND por- 
LARS A FooT! Who ever had a thousand dol- 
lars to put in a running foot of ground, when 
not even the great Comstock himself could tell 
where it was running to. On the whole, I did 
not consider the prospect cheering. 

At this period there were no laws of any kind 
in the district for the preservation of order. 
Some regulations had been established to secure 
the right of discovery to claimants; but they 
were loose and indefinite, differing in each dis- 
trict according to the caprice of the miners, and 
subject to no enforcement except that of the re- 
volver. In some localities the original discover- 
er of a vein was entitled to 400 running feet ; he 
could put down the names of as many friends as 
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200 feet each. Notice had to be re- 
corded at certain places of record, designating 
the date and location of discovery. All ‘*leads” 
were taken up with their ‘dips, spurs, and an- 
But who was to judge of the ‘dips, 
spurs, and angles?” That was the difficulty. 
Every man ran them to suit himself. The Com- 
stock Ledge was in a mess of confusion. The 
shareholders had the most enlarged views of its 
‘dips, spurs, and angles ;” but those who struck 


he chose at 


gles.” 


The contention was very lively. Great hopes | 
were entertained that when Judge Cradlebaugh | 
irrived he would hold Court, and then there | 
would be some hope of settling these conflicting 
I must confess I did not share in the 
opinion that law would settle any dispute in 
which silver was concerned. The Almaden Mine | 
se is not yet settled, and never will be as long | 
as there are judges and juries to sit upon it, and 
lawyers to argue it, and silver to pay expenses. 
Already Virginia City was infested with gentle- 
men of the bar, thirsting and hungering for 
chances at the Comstock. If it could only be | 
brought into Court, what a picking of bones there | 


claims. 
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would be! 

When the snow began to clear away there was 
no end to the discoveries alleged to be made ev- 
ery day. The Flowe-y Diggings, six miles be- 
low Virginia, were represented to be wonderfully 
rich—so rich, indeed, that the language of every 
speculator who held a claim there partook of the 
flowery character of the diggings. The whole 
country was staked off to the distance of twenty 
or thirty miles. Every hill-side was grubbed 
open, and even the Desert was pegged, like the 
sole of a boot, with stakes designating claims. 
Those who could not spare time to go out ‘* pros- 
pecting” hired others, or furnished provisions 
and pack-mules, and went shares. If the pros- 
pecting party struck “any thing rich,” it was 
expected they would share it honestly ; but I al- 
ways fancied they would find it more profitable 
to hold on to that, and find some other rich lead 
for the resident partners. 

In Virginia City a man who had been at work 
digging a cellar found rich indications. He im- 
mediately laid claim to a whole street covered | 
with houses. The excitement produced by this | 
** streak of luck” was perfectly frantic. Hun- 
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croppings above and below were equally libera! 
in their notions; so that, in fine, every body's 
spurs were running into every body else’s angles. 
The Cedar Hill Company were spurring the Mil- 
ler Company; the Virginia Ledge was spurring 
the Continuation ; the Dow Company were spur- 
ring the Billy Choller, and so on. It was a free 
fight all round, in which the dips, spurs, and 
angles might be represented thus—after the pat- 
tern of a bunch of snakes: 


MY 
as 


Comsh0Ok 


AIMS. 


dreds went to work grubbing up the 
der their own and their neighbors’ tents ; 


ound un- 
and it 
was not long before the whole city seemed in a 
fair way of being undermined. The famons 
Winn, as I was told, struck the richest lead of 
all directly under his restaurant, and was next 
day considered worth a million of dollars. The 
dips, spurs, and angles of these various discoy- 
eries covered every foot of ground within an area 
of six miles. It was utterly impossible that a 
fraction of the city could be left. Owners of lots 
protested in vain. The mining laws were para- 
mount where there was no law at all. There 
Was no security to personal property, or even 

persons. 


to 
He who turned in to sleep at night 
might find himself in a pit of silver by morning. 
At least it was thus when I made up my mind 
to escape from that delectable region ; and now, 
four months later, I really don’t know whether 
the great City of Virginia is still in existence, 
or whether the inhabitants have not found 
66 deeper deep, still threatening to devour.” 

It must not be supposed, from the general 
character of the population, that Virginia City 
was altogether destitute of men skilled in scien- 
tific pursuits. There were few, indeed, who did 
not profess to know something of geology; and 
as for assayers and assay offices, they were al- 
most as numerous as bar-keepers and groggeries. 
A tent, a furnace, half a dozen crucibles, a bot 
tle of acid, and a hammer, generally comprised 


a 


the entire establishment; but it is worthy of re- 


mark that the assays were always satisfactory. 
Silver, or indications of silver, were sure to b« 
found in every specimen. I am confident some 
of these learned gentlemen in the assay business 
could have detected the precious metals in an 
Irish potato or a round of cheese for a reasona- 
ble consideration. 
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It was also a remarkable peculiarity of the 
country that the great ‘‘ Comstock Lead” was dis- 
covered to exist in almost every locality, howev- 
er remote or divergent from the original direc- 
tion of the vein. I know a gentleman who 
certainly discovered a continuation of the Com- 
stock forty miles from the Ophir mines, and at 
an angle of more than sixty degrees. 
could the enterprising adventurer fail to hit upon 
something rich, when every clod of earth and 
fragment of rock contained, according to the as- 
says, both silver and gold? There was not a 
coyote hole in the ground that did not develop 
‘“‘indications.” I heard of one lucky fellow 
who struck upon a rich vein, and organized an 
extensive company on the strength of having 
stumped his toe. Claims were even staked out 
and companies organized on ‘‘indications” root- 
ed up by the squirrels and gophers. If they were 
not always indications of gold or silver, they 
were sure to contain copper, lead, or some other 
valuable mineral—plumbago or iridium, for in- 


stanee. One man actually professed to have dis- 
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But how 


covered ‘‘ambergris ;” but I think he must have 
been an old whaler. 

The complications of ills which had befallen 
me soon became so serious that I resolved to get 
away by hook or crook, if it was possible to cheat 
the ——— corporate authorities of their dues. | 
had not come there to enlist in the service of 
Mammon at such wages. 

Bundling up my pack one dark morning, |] 
paid ‘* Zip” the customary dollar, and while th: 
evil powers were roistering about the grog-shops, 
taking their early bitters, made good my esca}x 
from the accursed place. Weak as I was, the 
hope of never seeing it again gave me nerve; 
and when I ascended the first elevation on th« 
way to Gold Hill, and cast a look back over the 
confused mass of tents and hovels, and thought 
of all I had suffered there in the brief space of a 
few days, I involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ If ever I 
put foot in that hole again, may the—” 

But perhaps I had better not use strong lan- 
guage till I once more get clear of the Devil 
Gate. 


‘INDICATIONS, SURE!” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE COWPENS. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO GENERAL MORGAN, 


THE BATTLE OF THE COWPENS 
JANUARY 18, 1781. 
O the Cowpens riding proudly, boasting londly, rebels scorning, 
Tarleton hurried, hot and eager for the fight: 
From the Cowpens, sore-confounded, on that January morning, 
Tarleton hurried somewhat faster, fain to save himself by flight. 


In the morn he scorned us rarely, but he fairly found his error, 
When his force was made our ready blows to feel ; 

When his horsemen and his footmen fled in wild and pallid terror 
At the leaping of our bullets and the sweeping of our steel. 


All the day before we fled them, and we led them to pursue us, 
Then at night on Thicketty Mountain made our camp; 
There we lay upon our rifles, slumber quickly coming to us, 
Spite the crackling of our camp-fires, and our sentries’ heavy tramp. 
Morning on the mountain border rangi 
order found our forces, 
Ere our scouts announced the coming of 
the foe; 
While the hoar-frost lying near us, and th 
distant water-courses, 
Gleamed like silver in the sunlight, seemed 
like silver in their glow. 
Morgan ranged us there to meet them. and 
to greet them with such favor 
That they scarce would care to follow us 
again: 
In the rear, the Continentals—none wer 
readier nor braver; 
In the van, with ready rifles, steady, stern. 
our mountain men. 


Washington, our trooper peerless, gay and 
fearless, with his forces 
Waiting panther-like upon the foe to fall, 
Formed upon the slope behind us, where, o: 
raw-boned country horses, 
Sat the sudden-summoned levies brong! 
from Georgia by M‘Call. 


Soon we heard a distant drumming, nearer coming, slow advancing— 
It was then upon the very nick of nine— 

Soon upon the road from Spartanburg we saw their bayonets glancing, 
And the morning sunlight playing on their swaying scarlet line. 
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In the distance seen so dimly, they looked grimly—coming nearer 
There was nanght about them fearful after all, 

Until some one near me spoke in voice than falling water clearer— 
‘*Tarleton’s quarter is the sword-blade—Tarleton’s mercy is the ball.” 


Then the memory came unto me, heavy, gloomy, of my brother 
Who was slain while asking quarter at their hand; 

Of that morning when was driven forth my sister and my mother 
From oir cabin in the valley by the spoilers of the land. 


I remembered of my brother slain, my mother spurned and beaten, 
Of my sister in her beauty brought to shame ; 
Of the wretches’ jeers and laughter, as from mud-sill up to rafter, 
Of the stripped and plundered cabin leapt the fierce, consuming flame. 


But that memory had no power there in that hour there to depress me— 
No! it stirred within my spirit fiercer ire ; 

And I gripped my sword-hilt firmer, and my arm and heart grew stronger ; 
And I longed to meet the wronger on the sea of steel and fire. 


On they came, our might disdaining, when the raining bullets leaden 
Pattered fast from scattered rifles on each wing ; 

Ilere and there went down a foeman, and the ground began to redden ; 
And they drew them back a moment, like the tiger ere his spring. 


Then said Morgan, “ Ball and powder kill much prouder men than George’s— 
On your rifles and a careful aim rely ; 

They were trained in many battles—-we in work-shops, fields, and forges; 
But we have our homes to fight for, and we do not fear to die.” 


Though our leader’s words we cheered not, yet we feared not—we awaited, 
Strong of heart, the threatened onset, and it came: 

Up the sloping hill-side swiftly rushed the foe so fiercely hated ; 
On they came with gleaming bayonet, mid the cannons’ smoke and flame. 


At their head rode Tarleton proudly—ringit 
loudly o’er the yelling 
Of his men we heard his voice’s brazen tone- 
With his dark eyes flashing fiercely, and his 
sombre features telling 
In their look the pride that filled him as 
the champion of the throne. 


On they pressed, when sudden flashing, ring- 
ing, crashing, came the firing 
Of our forward line upon their close-sct 
ranks; 
Then at coming of their steel, which moved 
with steadiness untiring, 
Fled our mountaineers, re-forming in goo! 
COLONEL TARLETON, order on our flanks. 


Pen the combat’s ranging anger, din, and clangor, round and o’er us 
Filled the forest, stirred the air and shook the ground; 

Charged with thunder-tramp the horsemen, while their sabres shone before us, 
Gleaming lightly, streaming brightly through the smoky cloud around. 


Through the pines and oaks resounding, madly bounding from the mountain, 
Leapt the rattle of the battle and the roar; 

Fierce the hand-to-hand engaging, and the human freshet raging 
Of the surging current urging past a dark and bloody shore. 


Soon the course of fight was altered; soon they faltered at the leaden 
Storm that smote them; and we saw their centre swerve; 

Tarleton’s eye flashed fierce in anger; Tarleton’s face began to redden; 
Tarleton gave the closing order—‘ Bring to action the reserve!” 


Up the slope his legion thundered, full three hundred ; fiercely spurring. 
Cheering lustily, they fell upon our flanks; 

And their worn and wearied comrades, at the sound so spirit-stirring, 
Felt a thrill of hope and courage pass along their shattered ranks. 
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By the wind the smoke-cloud lifted lightly drift- 
ed to the nor’ward, 
And displayed in all their pride the scarlet foe; 
We beheld them, with a steady tramp and fear- 
less moving forward, 
With their banners proudly waving, and their 
bayone ts leveled low. 


Morgan gave his order clearly—‘* Fall back near- 
ly to the border 
Of the hill, and let the enemy come nigher! 
Oh! they thought we had retreated, and they 
charged in fierce disorder, 
When out rang the voice of Howard—* To 
the right about face! Fire!” 
Then upon our very wheeling came the pealing 
of our volley, 
And our balls made red a pathway down the 
hill ; 
jroke the foe and shrank and cowered; rang 
again the voice of How: rd 
‘** Give the hireling dogs the bayonet !”—and 
we digl it with a will. 


In the meanwhile one red-coated troop, unnoted, riding faster 
Than their comrades on our rear in fury bore ; 

But the light-horse led by Washington soon brought it to disaster, 
For they shattered it and scattered it, and smote it fast and sore. 


Like a herd of startled cattle from the battle- 
fiell we drove them; 

In disorder down the Mill-gap road they 
tled ; 

Tarleton led them in the racing, fast he fled 
before our chasing, 

And he stopped not for the dying, and he 

staid not for the dead. 


Down the Mill-gap road they scurried and they 
hurried with such fleetness— 
We had never seen such running in our lives! 
Ran they swifter than if seeking homes to taste 
domestic sweetness, 
Having many years been parted from their 
children and their wives. 


Ah! for some, no wife to meet them, child to 
greet them, friend to shield them! 
To their home o’er ocean never sailing back : 
After them the red avengers, bitter hate for 
death had sealed them, 
Yelped the dark and red-eyed sleuth-hound 


WILLIAM WASHINGTON, unrelenting on their track. 


In their midst I saw one trooper, and around his waist I noted 
Tied a simple silken scarf of blue and white; 
When my vision grasped it clearly to my hatred I devoted 
Him, from all the hireling wretches who were mingled there in flight. 


For that token in the summer had been from our cabin taken 
By the robber-hands of wrongers of my kin ; 

‘Twas my sister’s—for the moment things around me were forsaken— 
I was blind to fleeing foemen, I was deaf to battle’s din. 


Olden comrades round me lying dead or dying were unheeded— 
Vain to me they looked for succor in their need ; 

O’er the corses of the soldiers, through the gory pools I speeded. 
Driving rowel-deep my spurs within my madly-bounding steed. 
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As I came he turned, and staring at my glaring eyes he shivered ; 
Pallid fear went quickly o’er his features grim; 

As he grasped his sword in terror, every nerve within him quivered— 
For his guilty spirit told him why I solely sought for him. 


Though the stroke I dealt he parried, onward carried, down I bore him— 
Horse and rider—down together went the twain: 

**Quarter!”—He! that scarf had doomed him! stood a son and brother o’er him 
Down through plume and brass and leather went my sabre to the brain- 


Never music like that crashing through the skull-bone to the brain. 


PORT ROYAL, FROM NAVAL HOSPITAL. 


fPHE title that T have given to this chapter | this light, then, I was cast away, and—ma) 
of woe is a metaphorical one. I was not, | Heaven be thanked for all its mercies !—I live 

like Columbus, exactly wrecked upon the coast to record the fact. 

of Jamaica. Iwas simply banished there by an We are told of a snake that fascinates the bird 

Esculapian ukase, and forbidden, under penalty | it is making preparations to devour. I can im- 

of death, to leave the island for six months. In | agine the feelings of a bird in this dilemma, for 
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CAST AWAY 


[ experienced similar sensations when I first saw 
Jamaica. The passage from New York in a 
ninety-ton schooner had not been a pleasant one. 
It was the stormiest season of the year, and, for 
a fortnight, I had not been able to use my legs ; 
not from sea-sickness, for I’m never sea-sick, 
hut I found it impossible to stand, like a fly, on 
side of a wall. The four square feet of 
ck, to which my movements were limited, never 
lost their perpendicular during the voyage except 
when the larboard was changed for the starboard 
tack, or vice versa, and the base suddenly be- | 
came the summit of the wall. Our cabin, about | 
the size of a church pew, was frequently half 
full of water, and our fare of salt pork, varied by 
salt codfish, was eaten thrice a day on the floor. 
Night brought me no relief. My bunk was too 
wide—I believe the captain and his mate slept 
in it when there were no passengers—and I 
floundered from side to side like a live trout in 
a pannier. My bones ached and my hips were 
black and blue. On one occasion I dragged my 
trunks into bed, and wedged myself into a small 
coffin-like space. I'll never try that dodge again. 
I slept for five minutes—enduring in my dreams 
many, many centuries of torture—and awoke 
with six cubic feet of luggage on my stomach. 
To these grievances I may add another. The 
skipper had on board two ferocious British bull- 
dogs, whose partiality for human calves made 
me exceedingly timid and nervous. I tried, un- 
successfully, to poison them. They watched me 
so intently in the morning, as I slowly perform- 
ed the very difficult acrobatic feat of emerging 
from the schooner’s bunk, that I sometimes lay 
in agonizing doubt for an hour before I dared 
get up. When we took our black pilot off Mo- 
rant Point, the female animal, who was called 
** Elizabeth,” advanced as quietly as though she 
were going to a legitimate meal, and, without a 
growl or note of warning, carved a large slice 
from the poor man’s leg. It was the first time, 
the skipper apologetically observed, that ‘* Eliz- 
abeth” ever tasted African flesh. 

Under these circumstances the sight of any 
land would have filled my soul with joy. But 
Jamaica land! 
saw such hills before; never, out of the tropics, 
such verdure. ‘The rising sun rained upon the 
island a flood of glory, and the clouds that crept 
up the sides of the lordly summit of the Blue 


| 


Mountain ridge, or rested lazily upon a thou- | 


sand lesser peaks, were tinted with a wondrous 
touch. I was fascinated and insnared. _ No 
temptation could have drawn me from Jamaica 
now. I hastily dispatched my forty-fifth meal 
of salt pork, when again summoned to partake 
of that inevitable dish, and returned forthwith 
to the deck. We were now becalmed; we had 
sailed away from the breeze. 

It is not given to us to know whence any wind 
cometh or whither it goeth; but Jamaica winds, 
of all ofhers, are the most incomprehensible. 


They blow steadily to a certain point, but further | 


they are not to be coaxed. We came up to Port 
Morant at what the skipper called a ‘‘ howling 


IN JAMAICA. 


| ray!) 


Except in Switzerland, I never | 
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pace.” After we passed that Molian limit we 
could not compass half a knot an hour. Nota 
hundred yards astern I could see white crests 
upon the waves: the schooner, for the first time 
in my experience, was rolling on an unrippled 
sea. Our pilot—from his station on the house- 
top, which he had mounted to escape the tender 
mercies of ‘* Elizabeth”—nursed his wound in 
sulky silence, and declared, after repeated ques- 
tionings, that the breeze we had just left behind 
us would not reach Kingston fortwo months. It 
was asea-breeze: our hopes lay in a land-breeze. 

Puff! puff! puff! There shecomes. (Hoo- 
No, she doesn’t. (Hang it !) Irritating 
us again with a make-believe. The man at the 
wheel whistled more vehemently than ever, but 
to no purpose; the sails swung heavily as be- 
fore; and a mid-day sun made the tar fizzle in 
the rigging. Having swallowed my forty-sixth 
square lump of salt pork, I emerged from a sti- 
fling cabin to a more ling atmosphere on 
deck. Buta single spot of shade to be seen— 
and there, one had the certain prospect of being 


| dashed to pieces by a restless mainsail boom. 


The coveted land-breeze flirted round us, filled 
our topsails for a moment, and then vanished as 
mysteriously as it came. The schooner turned 
her nose to every point in the compass, but could 
not sniff a breath of air. To seud for a thou- 
sand miles before a West Indian hurricane would, 
I thought, be preferable to a frightful stagnation 
like this. My head reeled with the heat, and 
| by the time the sun was ready to set I felt that 
|I was done to a turn for a cannibal. ** Eliza- 
| beth,” having shown unmistakable symptoms of 
| hydrophobia, had to be chained up. 

It is a consolation to know that suspense, how- 
ever painful, has its limits. The breeze crept 
stealthily upon us in the darkness, and about 
midnight we anchored on the top of Port Royal's 
old cathedral spire. I speak of that Port Royal 
which, two centuries ago, was destroyed by one 
of the most terrible earthquakes on record, whose 
houses and churches still lie buried in the wa- 
ters that swept over them. The sunken houses 
of Port Royal, on a fine clear day, can be dis- 
tinguished beneath the surface of the ocean, and 
a buoy has been attached to one of the church 
spires. Thus it happened that our schooner, 
like many another vessel before, came to anchor 
}on the very pinnacle of a steeple. 

American divers are, or were when this was 
written, seeking for Port Royal’s buried treas- 
ures. Hitherto they have recovered nothing but 
bricks, and these mementos of a fearful event 
in their island’s history the Jamaica people are 
eager to purchase for six cents each. Bricks, it 
must be confessed, are not very suggestive ; and 
these bricks so closely resemble ordinary bricks 
that I do not give a photographic fac-simile. 
But opposite the harbor of modern Port Royal 
there is a stone which revives, more vividly than 
bricks can, the Tragedy of the Ancient City. 
‘** Here lieth’’—says an inscription on an unpre- 
| tending monument—*“ the body of Louis Caldy, 
Esquire, a native of Montpelier, in France, which 
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HARBOR OF 


country he left on account of the Revoeation. 
He was swallowed up by an earthquake which 


occurred at this place in 1692; but, by the great 


providence of God, was, by a second shock, flung | 


into the sea, where he continued swimming until 
rescued by a boat, and lived 40 years afterward.” 

Port Royal was once the commercial emporium 
of the West Indies; it is now a naval and hos- 
pital station, 


by a fire in 1702, devastated by a hurricane in 


1722, and depopulated by an epidemic that im- | 


mediately followed, the seat of commerce was 


removed to Kingston; and if Jamaican com- | 
merce, sick and prostrate, can be said to have | 


any seat at all, in Kingston it still is. 

Port Roval is situated at the extremity of a 
tongue of land, and is about six miles distant 
from Kingston. There is a ferry between the 
two towns. No, my New York friend, not such 
ferry-boats as ply between the metropolis and its 
suburbs; buat a ferry-boat propelled by a couple 
of negroes, and carrying two, or, in cases of 
emergency, three passengers. [availed myself 
of this mode of conveyance; for the breeze was 


It was rebuilt after the earth- | 
quake of 1692; but, having been destroyed again | 


KINGSTON, FROM RAE’S TOWN, 


not expected to arrive this day before half past 
eleven o’clock, and our schooner had to wait for 
| it on top of the old church steeple. Long before 
she left her anchorage I was standing on a very 
dilapidated wharf in the city of Kingston. It 
| was not a pleasant locality. The surrounding 
beach lots were filthy, the miasma was offens- 
ive, and the sun raging. T began to think of 
schooner-life with something like regret. I 
looked wildly about for relief, and moved toward 
the awning of an American brig, lying providen- 
tially at an adjoining dock. 
The first creole of Kingston whom I saw, and 
whom at this time I can distinctly remember, 
was a woman. I would speak of her with chiv- 
alrous gallantry, and as one of the loveliest of 
| her sex, if my description were not accompanied 
by a faithful likeness. Of her dress and appear- 
ance I leave the reader to form his own opin- 
ions; I will only say, in a parenthesis, that the 
red kerchief with which her lovely head is 
}adorned is part of the West Indian national 
|eostume. It is also proper to add that the per- 
sonage in white is a policeman, and not the 
| writer of this sketch. 
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** Mr. Gentleman, my lub,” exclaimed a voice | 


in drawling but still most seductive accents. I 
turned and beheld the lady balancing a bottle on 
her head with the skill of a necromancer. 

** Come 


” 


my darlin’. 


I approached cautiously, prepared, if neces- 
sary, to defend myself. 

“Would ’em like a glass o’ spruce ?” 

This was the explanation of the terms of en- 


dearment. They are part of the stock in trade 
of street peddlers. I was thirsty, but dared not 
try the spruce, and so I stated. 
quent in persuasion; but I had the fear of chol- 
era-morbus before my eyes, and my powers of re- 
sistance were adamantine. 

** Well, my lub, hab you shirts for de wash ?” 

No; I had no shirts; and as I moved off, I 
eould hear the lady telling herself, after the 
fashion of the country, that ‘‘anoder wortless 
feller had come to Jamaica.” 

I reached the brig without a coup de soleil, 
and was followed by a crowd of ragged ebony 
youths offering their services. I came to a par- 
ley under the friendly awning, and asked for a 
guide to take me to some respectable lodging- 
It was a difficult business to negotiate ; 
for I knew that if I favored one the 
would follow me through the town, hurling after 
me the while whole dictionaries of negro slang. 
I objected to a moral pillory like this; and by 
great good luck sueceeded in escaping a penalty 
that most strangers are compelled to bear. I 
held up a sixpence to the covetous gaze of the 
Arabs, and then flung it into the sea. Out 
went the coin full twenty yards, and—splash! 


She was elo- 


house, 
others 


splash! splash !—over the quarter-deck of th 


brig some twenty or thirty dusky forms, rag 
and all, plunged headlong into the water. 
could them below the 
about like sharks—rising every now and 1] 
vith a handful of mud which they eagerly 
tinized. At last the victor appeared with 
sixpence in his mouth. Now the fight com- 
I watched the combatants 


surface swimmin 


see 


menced in earnest. 
until, entangled in one dark mass, they sunk 
like a rock; then I beat a hasty retreat. 

“Will any of them be drowned ?” said I, to 
the youth who had cunningly remained to ac- 
company me. 

= He, he! missa ! "Em niggers can’t drown.” 
And this is really the truth. 
ious animals, 

My sable cicerone, known as Lightfoot, was 
an excellent specimen of the Kingston Arab— 
respectful to those who gave him a good job and 
good pay, but insolent to all others. He brought 
up a gentleman’s trunk one day from the steam- 
er, and was offered a sixpence for his trouble. 
Lightfoot made no violent demonstration of dis- 
gust or disappointment. His feelings were un- 
der perfect control. He assumed a theatrical 
air, and, by various manceuvres, attracted the 
notice of by-standers. 

‘* What does dat mean ?” he exclaimed, with 
an air of ineffable contempt, holding out .the 
image and superscription of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty in the palm of his right hand. 

“That is to pay you,” answered the traveler, 
timidly. 

“Oh, tank you,” returned Lightfoot, with 


They are amphib- 
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dignity ; and turning round, he handed the coin 
to a scrubby urchin at his heels. The travel- 
er was crushed. I believe he afterward tried 
to appease the rascal’s wrath by giving him a 
dollar. 

But Lightfoot, as I said, is no bad representa- 
tive of his class—a class of good-fur-nothing 
idlers that loiter in the streets of Kingston and 
other Jamaica towns. Their ages are between 
fifteen and twenty-five; they detest regular em- 
ployment, and hang about strangers for accident- 
al jobs. None of them, probably, ever wore 
coat or boots in their lives. They are smart in 
a certain sense, and quick to perform a service. 
Though they are incorrigible thieves and liars, 
they can be trusted with a bank bill or a valua- 
ble parcel. But they will steal a shilling from 
loose coin in your drawer, help themselves to 
your cigars, and abstract a shirt which, in negro 
logic, is ‘*too old for buckra to wear.” Lying 
is a habit that they never put off unless it be by 
accident. They attach themselves particularly 
to American strangers, for they have visions of 
rich harvests reaped from California passengers 
when steamers, running between Aspinwall and 
New York, stopped at Kingston to coal. They 
sometimes pretend to be Americans, and are 
cunningly familiar with the town in which, to 
excite an interest in their favor, they swear they 
were born. They are terrible and most perse- 
vering bores—watching a stranger by day and 
night, and pouncing upon him directly he emerg- 
es from his hotel. A dozen of these Arabs 
will scramble to hold your horse’s head, or run 
your errand, and all will demand payment for 
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the service and will abuse you scurvily if you 
don’t grant it. Occasionally they give proof of 
their remarkable physical capacity. Lightfoot 
carried my two trunks to the lodging-house in 
King Street, a friend having first piled the enor- 
mous load upon his head. ‘The walk, without 
any encumbrance, was enough for me, for at 
every step we sank ankle-deep in sand. I should 
have died of heat if I had not stopped and pur- 
an umbrella. The proprietor of the 
store, who was ready to sell a bottle of rum, a 
hat, or an almanac, as well as an umbrella, eyed 
me askance, and added three.shillings to the 
price of the article. To take strangers in is a 
time-honored Jamaican custom. 

Novelty of any kind can be endured, and the 


chased 


| novelty of Kingston may, by ingenious manage- 


ment, be made to last three days. After that 
period has elapsed the stranger is reduced to de- 
spair. He will then meditate escape, and if he 
can not accomplish this the chances are that he 
will end his days in a lunatic asylum. 

Kingston contains 40,000 inhabitants. Long, 
long ago, as every one knows, it was the first 
city in the West Indies; it was the great dépot 
of trade between Europe and the Spanish Main ; 
its merchants were princes, and its aristocracy 
rivaled, in their magnificence and munificence, 
the nobility of the mother land. Now Kingston 
is a shattered hulk lying high and dry upon th 
rocks of misfortune. Its splendor and comeli- 
ness have disappeared. Commercial capital and 
agricultural capital have been withdrawn. Cred- 
it was lost overboard before the ship stranded. 
Sensible men, who were able to escape, aban- 
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loned the wreck in season, and those who, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, remained, seem to be very 
ery hard up. I saw the whole of Kingston one 
morning before breakfast, and I did not meet a 
white man in my perambulations. The city is 
the filthiest that I ever dwelt in. Its Board of 
Health is composed of turkey buzzards; all the 
garbage that they fail to carry off is left to rot 
beneath a blazing sun. Carrion crows are the 
mly scavengers I ever saw at work in the streets 
f Kingston, Situated on an inclined plane, 
ind with every facility for drainage, the city has 
no drains, and water stagnates every where. 
Naturally one of the healthiest places in the 
West Indies, it is never free from epidemic 
Its hospitals, badly built and badly 
managed, are a lamentable indication of the 
prostration of public spirit, enterprise, and phi- 
lanthropy. 

Kingston is not lighted even with oil lamps. 
Che streets, as I have already stated, are covered 
with the sand that is washed down from the 
mountains in rainy weather. At that period of 
the year the thoroughfares can be crossed in 
boats. At other times they are obstructed by 
stones and bricks that the floods left there ages 
There are no trottoirs, but before each 
loor a dilapidated stone platform, ragged and 
uneven, prevents one walking in the shade of 
the houses. A pedestrian is in danger of break- 
ing his legs if he attempt to navigate among 
these exerescences. It would be safer to walk 
in a quarry of broken rocks. There is but one 
word to be said in Kingston’s favor: it is well 
laid out. But one would willingly dispense with 
rectangular streets for a little more cleanliness, 
tor a pavement to walk upon, for a tree to ward 
off the rays of a terrible sun. Even the square, 
in the centre of the city, is innocent of a speck 
of green. It is a Zahara, on a small scale, of 
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mountains and valleys of sand. The dust in 
dry weather is alarming. It penetrates your 
skin, fills your ears, eyes, and boots, and makes 
mush of your coffee. I have known a dinner 
service, plates and dishes, to be completely en- 
tombed while the meal was being cooked. But 
to be out of doors and encounter one of those 
rolling clouds of sand! Allah il Allah!  Imi- 
tate the Arab of the desert, and put your head 
between your knees: otherwise you must perish. 

Then the houses. One gets into bed in this 
land of earthquakes with solemn convictions of 
the uncertainty of life. A huge crack that trav- 
ersed the ceiling of my room lent an unction to 
my nocturnal devotions. It would take such a 
very little shock, I thought, to widen that crack 
for bricks, stones, and what not to fall through ; 
and one brick, nay, half a brick, is enough to 
mash the human cranium. But I mean to 
speak now more particularly of the outside ap- 
pearance of the houses. Antiquaries and other 
curious folk, in search of the last stage of dilapi- 
dation, should go by all means to Kingston. 
They will find its edifices of a composite order 
of architecture—roofed in mosaic and walled up 
with strange (pardon me, Madam, for the ex- 
pression!) make-shifts. In the upper part of the 
town there are domiciles that may have been 
pretentious a hundred years ago. But they are 
strangely at variance with modern notions of 
comfort and propriety. Most of them are sur- 
rounded by a decayed brick wall, ornamented at 
the apex with broken bottles, wine glasses, and 
decanters. These fragments are possibly meant 
to commemorate the good old times when Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy occupied the place of rum 
and water. <A door in this wall creaks on rusty 
hinges as it is opened; steam-power alone could 
turn the key in the lock. It is, consequently, 
never turned. Before you now is the residence 
of one of the old aristocracy. You hardly fancy 
that it is put to present use; you examine it as 
you would an antique relic. The very stone 
looks worn away by ocean tides of misfortune. 
Nothing that time has destroyed within forty 
years has been replaced. ‘That brick, half buried 
in the ground, fell years and years ago from the 
angle beneath the roof. You have no doubt of 
the fact. There is the hole filled with moss; 
and immediately below is the brick of the same 
size and shape. There are fifty such apertures, 
tenanted by lizards and scorpions. The roof 
is like a patched quilt, and is mended by the 
square inch where the rain enters. There is not 
a speck of paint to be seen on the wood-work, 
not a vestige of ornament any where. If the 
building were not so ugly and uncouth, you 
might contemplate it as you would some medie- 
val habitation. But there is no interest about 
it, except such bare and unsatisfactory interest 
as ruin and decay can give. These are the 
houses in which the better class of Kingstonians 
live. Theyare the “ feature” of the city. Aft- 
er this description of two and three story edifices, 
the one-story stone houses and wooden huts of 


the lower classes may be imagined. Those who 
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have ever noticed the sentry-box, erected oppo- | 


site the Astor House, New York, for the accom- 
modation of the overseer of the Fourth Avenue 
Railroad in wintry weather, will have some idea 
of the majority of negro dwellings in Kingston. 
They may be a little larger than the box to which 
I have likened them, but they do not seem to be 
better built. The public buildings and churches, 
though not actual ruins like so many of the 
houses, have, with a few exceptions, an old and 
weather-beaten appearance. Only the stores, 
on, I think, two streets, appear to be kept in 
moderate repair, and they are not ta be compared 
with the stores of a third-rate European or 
American town. <A general coup d’wi/ of’ King- 
ston, if such could be obtained, would create the 
impression that the city had been steadily bom- 
barded for a month. It would be the most ra- 
tional and natural explanation of its condition. 
All its ruins may be visited, and all its ‘* sights” 
seen, in an hour’s walk before breakfast. There 
is nothing then left to examine or study but the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants; and 
queer enough they seem till their novelty wears 
off. 


A punctual creature, like myself, soon be- 
A_ breakfast 
ordered at nine is sometimes ready at eight, but 
oftener at ten. So with all the duties of life in 


comes exasperated in Kingston. 


the exercise of which your comfort depends on 
any other human being than yourself. 


Punctu- 
ality in business or pleasure is unknown. I ad- 
vise the unfortunate wretch doomed to live in 
Kingston to fling this virtue to the winds, for, 
sooner or later, in very despair, he will be com- 
pelled to cast himself upon the current of events 
and accept with gratitude whatever turns up. 
I did this at last. 
holes in my bed-curtains, as they were certain to 
do, I endured their attacks with Christian forti- 
tude, though they left me in the morning covered 
with bleeding wounds. I found it wasting words 
to ask that the holes in my curtains might b¢ 
mended. It my boots were not cleaned or my 
bath was not ready, I waited patiently until the 
gentleman engaged for these services was at 
liberty to perform them. If I desired to ride, 
and had ordered dinner early for that purpose, I 
did not murmur when the meal appeared two 
hours after time. I bore the loss of my ride 


If mosquitoes discovered the 
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AWAY 


vith a calm philosoy ia that, before 
, I should have deemed unattainable. 
mplaint was useless; violence was worse than 
It would have been very possible to 
smash chairs, tables, and glass-ware; but for 
such an act of retributive vengeance one would 
been mulcted in heavy damages by a black 
A plea of compensation would not, be 


expt rience 


useless. 


have 
judge. 
allowed. 
No creole of Kingston or Jamaica has any 
onception of the value of time. <A stranger 
must persuade himself that his time is of no ac- 
‘ount whatever either to himself or to any one 
else. He must acquire the habit of indulging 
this conviction; it must, in fact, be a practical 
conviction, or his mind will never be at ease. I 
‘rmission one day to look at a volume of 
documents, and the official in charge told 
me to call again, as the book was not in his pos- 
session. I called again every day for a week, 
and was on each occasion assured that *‘ the 
1ext day” I could see it. I went into the coun- 
try for a month, and when I returned I called 
iain. I called every day for another week, and 
I wanted 
to see if it were possible to wear out the Jamaica 
stone by continual droppings. It was utterly 
impossible. I then asked timidly where the 
book was? It was in the room occupied by the 
Mcial. S mmebody who lived in the next street 
the key of the case. Being informed of this, 
I found it easy enough to get the key; and in 
tive minutes the volume was looked over and re- 
turned. 
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I received every day the same answer. 
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the Kingstonian ditfer from 
European or American. White 
r foreigners who are old residents of 
Jamaica, look delicate and attenuated. They 
seem to lack physical strength as well as life and 
Even in aking they drawl out their 
words as though it was too violent an effort t 
utter sound. 
ing; if he is, } 
the ne 
ercise 


he 
those 


ecreok 


vigor. spe 
seldom seen walk- 
1¢ is pointed out contemptuously by 
as ‘ta walking buckra.” Horse ex- 
de, and a clerk on two hundred 
a year will ride home to his lodgings, in the up- 
per part of the town. No one rich enough to 
wear a coat would be seen carrying a parcel in 
the street. The handsomest white women in 
Kingston are Jewesses. Nearly the entire trade 
of the town is monopolized by Jews; and I have 
seen them, though not frequently, of all shades 
—quinteron, quarteron, mulatto, and even black. 
The creole white ladies are pretty ; their features 
are regular; their eyes are splendid. But their 
figures want the inviting charm of robustness 
and roundness. They are indolent, and 
show few signs of life, except when a dance is 
on the tapis; then they go mad. I have seen 
the most languid Letitia Dieaway dance for six 
mortal hours, with the thermometer at 
degrees Fahrenheit. People of every class, sex, 
and age in Jamaica are insane upon the subject 
of dancing. Quadrilles are spoken of contempt- 
uously; but waltzes, schottisches, and polkas 
are pronounced glorious. If a few people meet 
by chance at a friend’s house, a fiddler—and such 
a fiddler !—is immediately called He will 
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HOUSE LN KINGSTON, WITH COOCOA-NUT TREES GROWING TO THE WIND. 


A hus- 
band and wife will sometimes amuse themselves 
by dancing together alone. 


then be heard scraping away all night. 


seventy whirling round at a 2.40 pace, and a 
gentleman with a cork leg performing the same 
feat. In their physique the light-colored creole 
women of Jamaica are superior to their fairer 
countrywomen., ‘Their animal spirits are more 
buoyant; their figures are more robust. In 
many all traces of African descent have disap- 
peared, and those who are acquainted with their 
family history alone know that Anglo-Saxon 
blood, unmixed, does not course in their veins. 
It is the habit in Jamaica, as in all tropical 
countries, to rise early in the morning. Most 
people get up before sunrise. After the inevita- 
ble cup of coffee, the husband goes to his office, 
and the wife attends to her household duties. 
Breakfast, served at ten o’clock, is a serious 
meal, at which beer is the beverage of males, 
and tea that of the weaker sex. Between break- 
fast and dinner the ladies are invisible. They 
are seldom seen in the streets ; and a brute who 
would intrude upon their solitude, or rudely in- 
terrupt their siestas, would merit incarceration 
for life. During these hours—that is, from 11 
a.m. till 5 p.w.—the heat of Kingston is intoler- 
able. The dinner-hour varies from five to seven, 
according to fashion and taste; and at nine the 
inhabitants generally retire. This last rule is 
not observed when it interferes with the three 
popular amusements of Kingston—dancing, flirt- 
ing, or whist. Now I am partial to a rubber, 
and can enjoy myself thoroughly when my part- 


I have seen men of 


ner is of the male gender, and does not revoke 
I can also spend a pleasant evening with a pret 
ty girl on a moonlit baleony—especially if sh 
does not object (as what Jamaica girl will ?) t 
the position, when she can not have the motion 
of the waltz. But I write down dancing i: 
tropical heat as a cut beyond Eli. I once es 
sayed it, and disgraced myself. I was move: 
to make the experiment by the demon Jealousy 
who persuaded me that, peradventure, I migh: 
be able to dance, as no man knew what he coul 
do till he tried. SoTI tried. The lovely Dul- 


| cinea had been in the arms of a British office: 


for two terrible hours. They both were quit: 
dank from the exercise, and clung to each othe: 
—involuntarily, as I do believe. The face of 


| the military hero was redder than his coat, whil 
| rivers of perspiration ran from his brow, and un- 


twisted the points of his mustache. Dulcinea’ 
hoops saved her from looking like a lady after 
bath. I solicited and obtained her hand; but 
whether it was the clamminess of that member 
the heat of the atmosphere, or the motion of th« 
dance that overpowered me, I know not. <A! 
the third turn I felt the peculiar sensation that 
precedes insensibility. Then a blank. Wher 
I awoke the British officer was giving me rum 
and water—a drink that I detest. Apropos ot 
rum: a person going to Jamaica must acquir 
the habit of liking it. There is nothing else t 
imbibe—nothing ‘else, certainly, that is good 
Long drinks, short drinks, punch, bitters, cock- 
tails, and stone-fences are made of rum. Ever 
one offers a visitor ram and water, and a visito: 
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can not refuse to drink without insulting his 
host. Iced rum and water, or, when the Boston 
vessel is not up to time, lukewarm rum and wa- 
ter—that is the idea. 

It afforded me some amusement, while the 
novelty lasted, to sit on the balcony of my hotel 
and watch the passers-by. That hotel itself is a 
curiosity in its way. It is one hundred and fif- 
ty years old, and looks as dilapidated 
buildings in Kingston. Its interior 


as other 
arrange- 
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ments, however, are more creditable to the pro- | 


prietress than its outward appearance. The 
floors, for instance, are black as ebony, and 
shine with polish; the plates are clean; and 


the beds are free from scorpions and chigoes. 
In the parlor, a large, airy room, there are sev- 
eral pieces of antique furniture—hair sofas, as 
hard as rocks; a lounge that I never saw on its 
legs; and chairs that nearly broke my back when 
I tried to sit upon them. Several books, print- 
ed in the last century, were probably meant to 
be ornamental. The side-board was covered, 
and no doubt is still covered, with the glass of 
the establishment. I had tender feelings for a 
splendid punch-bowl, of antique manufacture ; 
for though plain rum and water is nauseous to 
the uninitiated, rum-punch, well concocted, is 
one of the elixirs of life. From this parlor and 
its mosquito tenants I was glad to escape as soon 
as sunset and an evening breeze made the bal- 
cony endurable; and I will add that, in these 
fur niente moments, the punch-bowl and a cigar 
made me more charitably disposed toward my 
Jamaica fellow-mortals than I would have been 
without such agreeable companions. Practical 


| by snatches of ‘* Lucy Neal,” 


charity, I begin to think, depends very largely | 


on eating and drinking. After a good dinner, 
nine men out of ten will put a benignant hand 
in the pocket and pull out half a dollar for the 
beggar; after a bad dinner, if the hand travel 
pocketward at all, it is to button it up. 


spectacle that King Street presented when I first 
saw that leading thoroughfare from the point of 
observation just mentioned. 
season, and peoples’ minds were running riot on 


balls and festivities, dancing and 
merry-making. Crowds of the 
poorer class were passing to and 
fro—some in rags and tatters, oth- 
ers decked out in fantastic attire. 
A negro woman has not a particle 
honte; she spe nds all 
the money she gets in gaudy rib- 
bons and kerchiefs ; and the more 
color she has about her head the 
higher she holds it. She never 
imagines for a moment that she is 
the subject of ridicule. <As the 
people pass they talk and jabber 
incessantly, and in a dialect that I 
find it impossible to comprehend. 
is a pure Jamaica patois—that 
is, if purity and corruption can co- 
exist. A negro invariably con- 
verses with himself, if he has n 
one else to address ; and he speaks all the loud- 
er if he fancies that his observations attract no- 
tice. He then makes violent efforts to crack 
jokes, and raise a laugh at his own expense, or 
that of any of his friends. In many respects he 
is irresistibly droll, and appears the more so to 
one unaccustomed to his ways. Some of the 
more aristocratic of their class take the omnibus 
—a species of covered van, that wanders about 
Kingston without any fixed principles—starting 
at no given point, and arriving at no certain 
end. The fare in these vehicles is sixpence, 
but where from or where to I was never able to 
learn, though I repeatedly inquired. The sound 
of a horn and a ery of ** The mail! the mail!’ 
directed my attention to a ragged, barefooted 
negro, mounted on one mule, and dragging an- 
other behind him. This was the royal mail. 
The cortége came up the street at an express 
pace, tilted against the omnibus, and experi- 
enced a momentary discomfiture. A dark lady 
in the bus, whose bonnet was flattened by th: 
collision, called the mail-rider a ‘‘ dirty nigger,’ 
and that public functionary returned the compli- 
ment with interest from under the mule’s belly. 
For a moment there was some prospect of a 
row; but the mail-rider, accustomed doubtless t« 
such contre temps, speedily remounted, blew his 
horn ferociously, and galloped with desperation 
through the crowd. 

Night falls quickly in the tropics, and after 
six o'clock there is no light to lighten the multi- 
tude that still passes up and down King Street. 
The noise of their talking is occasionally varied 
or ** Ole Virgin- 
ny,” or notes from an accordeon or jews-harp. 


of mauvaise 


| The howling of a child and the crack of a whip 


It was Christmas | 


|articles of food can be distinctly heard, 
I have a vivid recollection of the bewildering | 


prove that some “stern parient” does not spare 
the rod even in the street. Above all this tu- 
mult, the shrill screech of girls vending sundry 
Onc 
keeps up, without intermission, the cry of ‘* Ja- 
pea-nut-ire!” which, being interpreted, means, 
‘*T am here selling pea-nuts.” Another screams, 
‘*Pep’mint, sug’r-candee, goin’ fast!” A man 
with a lantern on his head shouts, in stentorian 
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bass, ** Cre-e-e-e-me!” and sells, for ice-cream, 
an infernal decoction that would inevitably give 
any white man instantaneous colic. 

Many of the people were wending their way 
to the market, and I went too. 
difficulty, and not without frequent admonitions 
of ** Don’t fall, my love!” that I waded through 
the sand and avoided the rocks that lay in the 
While crossing the square I fell into a 
pit, and was picked up by three pea-nut girls, 
exch of whom wanted sixpence for her trouble. 
I escaped from their embraces, and ran into the 


It was with some 


street. 


arms of a white man, who was sauntering leis- 
urely along. He addressed me in French, then 
in Spanish; and condescending at last to talk 
in English, recounted some passages in his ad- 
venturous life. I felt interested. 

** By-the-way,” said he, suddenly turning the 
conversation, ‘‘have you a threepence about 
you? 

Sorry to say I haven't.” 

** Perhaps, then, you have a spare cigar?” 

** Regret that I left my case at home.” 

‘“*Ah! very unfortunate. Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

The market-place is a feature of Kingston— 
let no visitor fail to see it. If any thing can 
give us an idea of the confusion of tongues at 


GROUP LN THE 


. 
| negro can be detected at once by his looks, 
| is not 
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Babel, it is this. Some fifty or sixty womer 
squat upon the ground, with piles of fruit and 
vegetables before them. They do not wait pa- 
tiently for purchasers, but address themselves 
vehemently to the throng, and extol the superior 
quality of their merchandise. Yet, with all its 
savage peculiarities, the scene is pic turesque 
and attractive. A ruddy glare from a score of 
torches checkers the crowd with patches of fitful 
light—illuminating, here and there, a group of 
dusky creoles, and leaving the rest in a blacker 
shade than night itself. The Jamaica negroes 
of both sexes, are not generally ill-featured. 1 
do not know whether their ancestors were Eboes, 


Mandingoes, or Koromantynese; but it is certain 


, that the creole is very unlike the newly-import- 


ed African. Occasionally you will meet w 

flat-nosed, thick-lipped negro in Jamaica, but 
not frequently. Their eyes are brilliant, and 
their teeth are white as pearls. An American 
He 
so well-favored as the West Indian. The 


lithe, active, upright figure of the female is per- 


| fected by the habit of carrying head-loads.- Any 


one of the groups in this market crowd, seen by 

torchlight, is quite an artistic study. The easy 

attitude of all: the men in their white shirts 

and trowsers; the women dressed also in white, 

and with the inev- 

itable kerchief twist- 

ed, not ungracefully, 

round their heads. 

I have seen tamer 

pictures. Then the 

marvelous piles of 

fruit! How they are 

all sold is a mystery 

that I could not fath- 

om. Such quanti- 

ies of cocoas, pines, 

oranges, mangoes, 

renadillas, sapodil- 

loes, and vegetables 

f all deseriptions— 

omparatively value- 

ess in Kingston, but 

worth a mint if they 

‘ould be taken to a 

Northern market.— 

Fruit, indeed, is 

about the only thing 

that one can buy 

cheap in Jamaica. 

All other necessaries 

and luxuries are en- 

ormously high. New 

York prices prevail, 

though New York 

comforts are, of 

course, out of the 
question. 

I had the honor, 
while in Kingston, 
of living next door 
to his late Majesty 
the Ex-Emperor of 
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WEST 


Hayti, now plain Monsieur Soulouque. 
view from my bedroom window was limited, in 


fact, to the imperial yard, and I was forced to | 


become rather unpleasantly familiar with the 


little domestic economies of the exiled family. | 


If I except the unmerciful castigation of a child 
twice a-day, I must confess that I saw nothing 
about the monarch, his wife, his children, or his 


suite to indicate the cruelty that has made the | 


name of Soulouque so prominent in Haytien his- 
tory. The Emperor himself is a portly gentle- 


man, with a coal-black complexion, and a rather | 


stupid expression of countenance. His age may 
be sixty-five ; and from the fact that he moved 
with difficulty, I judged that he either had the 
gout or was threatened with that aristocratic af- 
fliction. His principal occupation was, and 
probably still is, card-playing; and people say 


that his old soul is greatly rejoiced whenever | 


he wins a shilling. Undoubtedly he is not the 
rich man that some suppose him to be—nor the 
shrewd man either. There is the leer of small 
cunning only in his eye. He may have had the 
wit to fill his pockets before he left his country 
for his country’s good; but I doubt whether, in 
the days of his prosperity, he had the sagacity 
to invest half a million in the English funds, 
as people say he did. He is a silly, vain, igno- 
rant fellow; and, as Emperor of Hayti, was no- 
thing more than the tool of designing men, who 


that he was one of the most enlightened sover- 
eigns of the age, and that his dynasty would 
surely last forever. He soon disgusted the peo- 
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off. 
made him do what they liked, by telling him | 


INDIAN BOLDIERS, 


ple of Jamaica with his mean ways, uncouth 
pretensions, and pitiable vanity. I saw his Ma- 
jesty one day backing out of the purchase of a 


| horse, which the owner had brought fifty miles 


for his accommodation. He tried various dodges 
to get rid of the bargain, and found fault with 
the head, tail, and feet of the animal. At last 
he disputed about its age; and, to settle the 
point, brought out a foot-rule, to prove, as he 
said, from the length of its leg, the year in which 
it was born. The horse-dealer vanished in a 
cloud of indignation and disgust. 

When Soulouque arrived in Kingston he 
was terribly scared by the crowds of people who 
dogged his footsteps. They, poor creatures, 


were only excited at the idea of having a black 
| king among them. 


He saw in every one who 
noticed him an instrument of Haytien venge- 
ance. On these occasions he would hurry 
home, or rush for protection into some friendly 
dwelling. With that drollery which is a strik- 
ing feature of the negro character, and with un- 
erring instinct, the idle scamps of Kingston 
seized the ludicrous points of Soulouque’s posi- 
tion. To them, a king of their own color seemed 
the absurdest possible creation, and they chased 
him about the streets as boys chase a dog with a 
watering-pot tied to his tail. The old gentleman 
had no peace until the novelty of his position wore 
He changed his lodging from a two-story to 
a one-story ruin; and though, in public, he still 
appears in superfine cloth and mnexceptionable 
boots and gloves, J fancy that this fashionable 
attire is specially reserved for state occasions. 
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ENTERING HORSES FOR THE 


The Ex-Empress washes her lord’s linen; and ! 


as washing is an expensive luxury in Jamaica, 
Madame has the reputation of being an econom- 
ical housewife. I pitied the Princesses when I 
saw them sweeping out their stone-paved yard, 
or preparing yams for their parents’ meal; but 
I felt no ambition to re-enact the fairy legend 
and be its hero. The Princesses were very black 
and—very untidy. They sometimes omitted to 
wear boots, and the backs of their dresses—la- 
dies, don’t blush!—were seldom laced. It is 
greatly to be feared that the Royal family will 
never regain their lost honors. Monsieur Geff- 
rard feels secure in his Presidency. He lately 
rave permission to some of Soulouque’s banished 
officers to return home; and I enjoyed the felic- 
ity of being fellow-passenger to Jacmel with the 
wife and family of General D The lady’s 
baggage alone included 33 trunks, 12 band- 


boxes, 8 carpet-bags, a parrot, a puppy-dog, and | 


a monkey. ‘These people measure their import- 


RACES. 


ance and social dignity by the extent of their 
baggage, and, according to this rule, Mrs. Gen- 


eral D: had not lost caste in exile. She had 
not lost flesh either, I should say, for she weigh- 
ed, at the very least, 400 pounds avoirdupois 
when she appeared on deck, in all the colors of 
the rainbow, after a prolonged fit of sea-sickness. 
I muttered a prayer for the safety of the men 
who conveyed her and her baggage ashore in a 
boat that seemed altogether too contemptible for 
such a cargo. 

I said, if I remember right, that there were 
only three amusements in Kingston—dancing, 
flirting, and whist. I wish now to correct or 
modify the statement. There are two perennial 
| enjoyments of an exciting character—the elec- 
tions and the races. The former is monopolized 
by those who have votes to sell, and those who 
are looking for votes to buy. As property in 
| one case and money in the other are indispensa- 
| ble requisites, this amusement is limited to a fa- 
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vored few. For several weeks before election | on their favorite horses, varying from a cent to 


the negro freeholder is in a state of mental dis- 
traction. Both Smith and Jones, the rival can- 
didates, have sworn to him, on their sacred hon- 
ors, that Ais welfare and interests alone have 
tempted them to forsake the pleasures of private 
life for the toil and trouble of a public career. 
Mr. Quashee scratches his head and does not 
quite believe the argument; but his doubts are 
dispelled when the agent of Smith exhibits supe- 
rior energy, and visiting his constituent in his 
own home, gives unequivocal proof of friend- 
ship. 


“Hi!” says Quashee to his friend Julius the 


same evening, **me vote for Smitte; Massa 
Brown say so; him fus-rate buckra—treat ’em 
like a king!” 

And this is the way the elections go in Kings- 
ton. The planters are too proud to canvass aft- 
er the popular fashion, and the Legislature is 
filled with men who make legislation the sole 
business of their lives. 

The races, or ‘‘ The Kingston Meeting,” as it 
is called, is the crowning event of the year, and 
takes place in December. Men, women, and 
children, who can walk or drive to the course, 
are sure to be present. Nothing else is talked 
of for a fortnight previous. ‘‘Just in time for 
the races,” is the remark of every one to the 
newly-arrived stranger: ‘how lucky!” ‘‘ Very,” 
answers the stranger, politely. As the time ap- 
proaches the excitement of the negro population 
exceeds all bounds. Every woman purchases 
some piece of finery, and every man a new hat, 
to wear on the occasion. They all have stakes 
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a shilling. They know the name of every ani- 
mal going to ran—their pedigree, their capacity, 
their owners, their riders. When the long-ex- 

| pected morning at last appears, shops are closed 

and business is suspended. No one would dream 
of demanding payment for a note that came due 
on Race-day. About noon streams of peo] le 
may be seen traveling to the course, half a mile 
out of town. <A stand has been erected for those 
who can afford and are willing to pay for indis- 
criminate shelter. First-class nabobs keep their 
carriages, and the o/ po//oi keep their feet. 

The latter, some ten or twenty thousand in 
number, are certainly a strange and motley 
lcrowd. As in dense bodies they rush to and 
| fro to catch the various points of the race, their 
| black faces, white dresses, and lively decorations 
| form curious contrasts. The animals competing 
| for the ** Queen’s plate,” the Garrison cup,” 

or the ** Jamaica spoon” are not likely to call 
forth the admiration of foreigners. The horses 
| may have an unexceptionable pedigree, but they 
do not look in very high condition. Their ne- 
| gro riders flaunt the faded colors of their mas- 
| ters, and use the spur (bound to their naked 
feet) with great liberality. ‘Three races per diem 
will keep this large assemblage of persons ex- 
posed to a blazing sun during three entire after- 
noons. Miserahile dictu! They do not know 
the meaning of the word time. For many suc- 
ceeding days the inhabitants talk of nothing but 
the winning nags, which, more frequently than 
| not, are the property of the same individual, for 
| race-horse breeding is a luxury in Jamaica that 
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few can afford to enjoy. In the ‘‘ good old days” 
it was different. The Jamaica aristocracy could 
then afford to breed fast horses, and many of 
them did so. A planter of the olden type once 
declared, before a committee of the House of 
Commons, that he could not reckon his income; 
but being pressed by earnest gentlemen to name 
a figure, he said that his profits might be about 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling a year! 
** That was a comfortable income,” says the mod- 
ern Jamaica planter, as he helps his friends to 
salt fish and rum-and-water. It is all he can do. 
The spirit of hospitality is still there; but, Icha- 
bod! the glory thereof has departed. 

Oh, the heat, discomfort, and weariness of 
Kingston after a week's residence! They accu- 
mulate hourly at compound interest. I stood 
them for eight days and was utterly prostrated. 
An awful thunder-storm and two earthquake 


shocks were insufficient to rouse me. I can not 


imagine, to this day, how I regained enough en- | 
ergy to move, for moving implied packing up. | 


A traveler who has never packed up with the 
thermometer at 90°, has never had his temper 
really tried. Now I am utterly unable to pack 
up systematically, After I have labored for an 
hour, and locked my trunk with a groan of re- 
lief, I invariably discover that some indispensa- 
In 
Jamaica, moreover, you are sure to miss shirts, 
socks, and handkerchiefs when the time of de- 
parture comes. That is the moment of tribula- 
tion selected by hardened wretches to rob you. 
I do not know how it is with other people, but 
the loss of my linen worries me for a whole day, 

| destroys my appetite. It puts me in a fever 
now to think of the excruciatingly hot morning 
on which I started for Spanish Town, the seat 
of the Jamaican Government. The distance, 
some eight or ten miles, is accomplished by rail- 
way—the only little bit of creole enterprise that 
Jamaica can show. The train left half an hour 
after time, as a matter of course. Idiot that I 
was, I nearly brought on a rush of blood to the 
head by dreaming I was too late—as though any 
man can be too late for any thing in Jamaica! 
I paid my fare at the box-office, forgot in my 
haste to take a ticket, and was fined four shil- 
lings for the omission. Well, off we went; but 


ble article of dress has to be fished up again. 


ten minutes after we started we were obliged to | 


halt for fuel. The wood was not split, and that 
job had to be performed before we could budge. 
I was surprised that the passengers were not in- 
vited to lend a hand, as I have frequently seen 
them helping to roll the cars on the track. The 
confusion of tongues, the delay, and the heat 
combined to make me delirious; but Heaven is 
merciful, and I ultimately reached my destina- 
tion in safety. 

Fifty years ago the population of Spanish 
Town was estimated at 5000 souls, and it still 
stands at the same figure. It is composed of 
long, narrow streets, and ragged houses. Facing 
each other on a small square, in a central loca- 
tion, are two large buildings, in good repair it is 
true, but of a sickly yellow color, and without 
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any architectural ornamentation. One is the 
Governor’s residence ; the other is the House of 
Assembly. Here, too, is a statue in honor ot 
Admiral Rodney, who, on the 12th of April, 
1752, destroyed the French fleet off Dominica, 
The enemy was on its way to form a junction 
with the Spanish fi¢éet. United, they would have 
mustered sixty sail of the line, and their opera- 
tions would, in the first instance, have been di- 
rected against Jamaica. The inhabitants, there- 
fore, had good cause to honor their deliverer, and 
raise a costly monument to his memory. 

When the Legislature is in session Spanish 
Town is by no means lively, but when members 
have gone home it is an utterly dead city. It 
might be mistaken for an ancient Roman ceme- 
tery. Its population is composed of Government 
hangers-on, or of those who supply board and 


lodging, food and raiment, to Government hang- 


ers on, With a fair sprinkling of beggars and gen- 
tlemen who live by their wits. It was the point 
whence I started on an extended tour through 
the interior of the island. On the subject of that 
tour I have little to say. It was, my pocket 
tells me, a very expensive tour; but, on the other 
hand, my common sense persuades me that the 
escape from Kingston life was cheaply purchased 
at any price. Traveling in the country parts of 
Jamaica, including horse and carriage hire, serv- 
ants, and hotel bills, costs about fifteen dollars 
a day. It might be done for twelve; but the 
roads being abominable, the chances are that 
cheap horses or a cheap buggy would break down 
and leave one to perish in the mountains. A 
stranger must make up his mind to be cheated 
at every inn. Remonstrance is worse than use- 
less ; it merely breeds disputation, which, in a 
tropical country, will be avoided by sensible men. 
It is cheaper to wear a smiling face, and pay the 
bill hke a man, without examining the items, 

I am not going to describe Jamaica: it is too 
much of asubject for me; and then, descriptions 
are always stupid. Every one knows that the 
scenery, like that of most Caribbean islands, is 
mountainous, grand, and picturesque. The Blue 
Mountain Peak—the loftiest in Jamaica—is 8000 
feet above the level of the sea, and travelers are 
sometimes insane enough to ascend it. They 
find up there nothing but mist, though they al- 
ways expect to see the coast of: Cuba, eighty 
miles distant, on the strength of a legend that an 
indistinct haze, pronounced to be the Queen of 
the Antilles, was once detected from the Peak ou 
a very clear day. A very unusual day it must 
have been, for when on the Jamaica mountains 
I never could see the sun, much less the island 
of Cuba. It is quite cold on the tops of these 
hills, and a fire, even at Newcastle, where the 
troops are stationed, is a luxury during the months 
Every one, I be- 
lieve, further knows that Jamaica is naturally 
very rich and fertile. Its original name of 
Xamayca, the land of wood and water, is emi- 
nently appropriate. The island is intersected by 
over two hundred streams and rivers ; its forests 
are celebrated throughout the world for their dyes 
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and cabinet woods ; its soil yields every variety 
of tropical fruit and vegetable. Perhaps a tenth 
part of the island is in cultivation, and that, I 
need hardly say, is a rude and imperfect cultiva- 
tion, Coffee, ginger, and pimento—the last in 
very large quantitics—are raised on the mount- 
ains; cane pieces, embracing altogether some 
20,000 acres, are to be found in the valleys and 
on the level lands. It is estimated that, in Ja- 
maica, there are four million of acres capable of 
being planted in cane and coffee. Every one, I 
take it for granted, has read accounts of the isl- 
and’s agricultural and commercial depression ; 
and these accounts can scarcely be exaggerated 
when it appears as a fact, about which there is 
no dispute, that two-thirds of the coffee proper- 
ties and one-half of the sugar estates have been 
abandoned by their owners within half a century. 
The soil of Jamaica is so rich, that two years 
after an estate is thrown out of cultivation it is 
covered with bush, and scarcely to be distin- 
guished from wild land. <A deserted plantation 
house, choked up with rank weeds and vegeta- 
tion, is too common a sight to attract much at- 
tention. 

The island now contains some eight or ten mi- 
nor towns, with populations varying from ten 
to one thousand ; but the description given of 
Kingston may be taken as a description of each 
and all. Some of them—as, for example, Port 
Maria, where Columbus first essayed to land in 
1494; St. Anne’s Bay, or Don Christopher's 


SPANISH TOWN, 


Cove, where the illustrious discoverer was wreckex 
in 1502; and the site of Sevilla d’Oro, the ai 

cient Spanish capital, and once the centre of Cas- 
tilian splendor—are historie spots, and as such 
are visited by travelers. But I confess that I 
ama Galileo about these matters. I do not fe ] 
the slightest interest in the stone on which some 
great filibuster lunched, nor in the spot where 
self-satisfied hidalgos and dark- ved senoritas 
loved and languished, three hundred years ago, 
I haye never coveted the nose of a heathen dk ity, 
however celebrated, nor bullets from a battle- 
field, however well contested, as mementos of 
my travels. I would rather visit towns, whose 
hotels are famous for their beef-steaks and XXX, 
than the most interesting spot in the world, and 
be dieted on the Romance of a Past Age. A live 
dog is any day better than a dead lion; and Ja- 
maica has many of the characteristics of a dead 
lion. One ean not enjoy scenery, be it ever so 
beautiful, or trace the footsteps even of a Colum- 
mus, upon such feed as salt fish and yams. On 
the whole, I think I can recommend Jamaica to 


those who are ambitious of ending their days in 
a lunatic asylum. 


One may get accustomed to 
the melancholy stupor of its town existence, or 
to the despairing solitude of its rural vegetation, 
but the chance of surviving the acclimating pto- 
cess is slender. It will be found too terrible an 
ordeal for any one accustomed to think and to 
act. Iescaped; but 1 certainly should not like 
to run the risk again. 
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No. 10 BLANK STREET. 
GENTLEMAN CAN BE ACCOMMODATED WITH 
a pleasant suit of rooms, at No. 10 Blank Street. The 

ntains all the modern improvements, References 


A 


Tur advertisement seemed to me to promise 
well. I was tired of my present home. For 
five years I had occupied the same rooms, and 
sat in the same seat at table. The penny post- 
man was not better known on his beat than I on 
my way to dinner. I did not object to boarding- 
houses. I was willing to eat baked beans of a 
Sunday morning, but I wished to partake of 
them in a new locality. Blank Street leads out 
of Beacon, therefore it must be genteel. Prob- 
ably a suit of rooms there would be expensive, 
but I could afford to indulge myself a little. I 
was thirty-five, alone in the world, very well off, 
and doing a business which promised a speedy 
fortune. It was time I should begin to take life 
a little more on the sunny side. 

I went to No. 10 Blank Street on my way 
down town. The landlady, Mrs. Lee, was a 
widow; handsome, stylish, apparently not more 
than thirty. I heard, afterward, that she would 
never see forty again; but as my informant was 
a boarder to whom she had been under the fre- 
quent necessity of sending her ‘‘small bill” a 
second time, it was doubtless a malicious slander. 
She was a very attractive-looking person, and I 
was at home with her at once. I had no sooner 
told her my name and my business than she 
seemed to feel well acquainted with me. She 
bowed and smiled. 

**T shall be most happy to accommodate you, 
Mr. Prescott. This way, if you please.” 

Her black silk rustled before me up two flights 
of stairs. Her full, light curls shook with a 
coquettish grace as she turned her head. The 
rooms were delightful—spacious and handsome- 
ly furnished. The terms were a little exorbi- 
tant—at least I should have thought so had I 
been dealing with a man of business; but surely 
one would willingly pay a trifle extra to sit at 
the same table with Mrs. Lee. Her family, she 
assured me, was of the most select description ; 
some three or four single gentlemen of high 
standing, and as many gentlemen with their 
wives. ‘To be sure, she had been obliged to fill 
her attics with cheap boarders, as she couldn't 
afford to keep any vacant room; but they were 
very quiet, and, she trusted, no annoyance to 
any one, 

I went there, bag and baggage, the next morn- 
ing. I moved my pictures; I loved Art in a 
modest, half-diffident fashion, and I had some 
fine prints and a few choice oils. When I had 
hung them to my satisfaction, and put the bust 
of Clytie, the dreamy face I loved so well, on 
my mantle, I looked about my parlor with serene 
self-satisfaction. 

I met Mrs. Lee’s family at dinner. Some of 
the gentlemen were business acquaintances of 
mine. The ladies seemed pleasant and compan- 
ionable, and went merry as a marriage 
bell.” Mrs. Lee did the honors of her establish- 


|ment so gracefully that I was more charmed 


with her than ever. I pitied the dead Thaddeus 
—I had seen his name in the family Bible—be- 
cause he had been obliged to resign so much 
youth and beauty, for she was but a young thing, 
she told me, when she was left to depend upon 
herself. The very winds, she said, had never 
been allowed to touch her roughly. Mr. Lee 
had worshiped her as the Hindoo does his idol 

I thought it an idolatry at once pardonable and 
pleasant—but he died suddenly, and in som 
way she was defrauded of all his property, and 
had been obliged to take care of herself ev 
3ut then, she said, smiling with the 
tears still in her eyes, every one had been so kind 
to her—she had found friends every where. Who 
could help being ready to befriend one so lovely 
and so winning ? I thought, as I listened to her. 

Do not imagine all this confidence was be- 
stowed on me at our first meeting. It came out 
gradually, when I had got in the habit of loung- 
ing for half an hour after dinner, or an hour in 
the evening, in the ‘family parlor,” of which 
she and I were often the sole occupants. I cer- 
tainly had no matrimonial intentions toward 
Mrs. Lee. I liked my freedom, and I intended 
to remain a bachelor; still, I was interested in 
my landlady, and congratulated myself daily on 
having found a home where my buckwheats were 
always hot, and my cup of happiness and of tea 
alike sweet and full. 

‘“What a happy man your husband should 
have been!” I said to Mrs. Lee, as I watched, 
admiringly, her nimble fingers—she had insisted 
on mending my gloves. I was but expressing 
a frequent thought of mine. I saw no call for 
my landlady to blush, though it was not unbe- 
coming. I had surely meant nothing senti- 
mental, but she received my remark with a flut- 
ter of pretty, playful embarrassment. 

ba) hope he was,” 


since, 


“T trust I 
made him so, and yet I did not love him as h 

loved me. He was a great deal older than I, 
and I think I was too young then to know what 
love was. I believe our affection is truer and 
fonder when we have seen more of life, and 
learned what a precious thing it really is to have 
some one to care for and protect us. But what 
I am confiding in you strangely. 
Your gloves are done.” 

She hurried out of the room. It was my turn 
to be embarrassed. Had I said any thing to 
move Mrs. Lee’s sensibilities in so remarkable a 
manner? I thought not. Perhaps the mem- 
ory of the dead Thaddeus, and his love, had been 
too much for her. I felt uncomfortable, and ! 
betook myself to my own room. I always lef! 
my door open; it was one of my old bachelor 
ways—it seemed more social. As I went up 
stairs I saw a girl standing before it, looking. 
apparently with absorbed attention, at my Cly- 
tie. Her form was slight and girlish. I could 
not see her face, but her dress was of a cheap 
material, and simply fashioned. 

** One of the attic boarders,” I thought ; 
perhaps a seamstress bringing home some work.” 


she sighed; 


am I saving ? 
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No. 


When I approached her she turned and 
glanced at me with a confused and distressed 
air. 

‘¢ Forgive me, Sir,” she faltered. ‘I was 
taking a liberty, I know; but that face is so 
beautiful.” 

‘So are you,” I longed to retort, but I did 
not. 
one day. 


I had had enough of complimenting for 
Her face was singularly lovely. She 
had a low, broad forehead—the very forehead of 
the immortal Clytie. Her eyes were large and 
blue, but full of the saddest, most wistful ex- 
pression I ever met, 
ful—she couldn’t have been more than sixteen— 
and her full, red lips had something of the look 
of a grieved child. I had seen and felt all this 
in the instant my eyes met hers. I bowed court- 
eously. 

‘* Not at all a liberty! I am rewarded for 
leaving my door open if it has afforded you any 
pleasure. I wish you would step in a moment, 
and look at my pictures. If you fancy the Cly- 
tie, Iam sure you would like some of them.” 

There was a singular absence of all prudery 
or affectation about the child. I suppose she 
saw in me simply a middle-aged man—for so I 
must have seemed to her youth—of honest face ; 
and she bestowed on me at once a trust that was 
the 1 delicate of flattery. She came in, un- 
hesitatingly, and lingered for a few moments, 
while I told her about the pictures. I could see 


nost 


the fibre of her mind by the expression of her | 


countenance and the tone of her remarks as 
looked at them. She had large ideality, 
strong love for beauty, which had probably been 
starved all her life. It was such a pleasure to 
see the light grow and deepen in her great eyes, 
as she stood with that wistful face, those parted 
lips, that I wished the resources of the Louvre 
had been at my command. When she had seen 
them all, she thanked me in that simple, child- 
like way of hers. 


she 


“You have given me a great pleasure, Sir. 
I must go now; but I shall have something to 


Her face was very youth- | 
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maid, next morning. I had her in to dust my 
books, under my personal supervision, and [ 
drew her into conversation about several of the 
At length I asked, ‘* Was there any 
one in the house I could get to do some sewing 
for me, did she think? Had I not heard of a 
Miss Hastings, who was a seamstress ?” 

** Perhaps so; but Miss Hastings did not do 
such work as gentlemen wanted”—with a hearty 
Irish laugh. ‘She finished 
trimmed them, and made mantillas. Most like- 
ly this was not what I wished to have done !” 

**Most likely it wasn’t. But perhaps the 
young lady was not always busy. If she were 
out of work, she might like to do what I did 
want in her spare time.” 

Ellen thought she did not have any spare 
time. She made every thing look so beautiful- 
ly that the ladies kept her always busy. 

“ And she’s the rale lady hersel’,” broke out 
the warm-hearted Hibernian, in a gush of irre- 
**She’s so afraid of mak- 


boarders. 


off dresses, and 


pressible panegyric. 


| ing any trouble, though sure I'd work my fin- 


think of which will make many a day’s work | 


easier.” 
** Do you live here, Miss— 
** Hastings,” she supplied. 
Nora Hastings. Yes, Sir, I live here—up stairs. 
I breakfast and dine earlier than you do, and I 
sit at the corner table; so it is not strange you 


2” 


have not seen me, though of course I had seen 
Mr. Prescott, the new boarder. Good-evening, 
Sir.” 

She moved from me up stairs as she spoke. 
It was not quite sunset, in the long summer day, 
and, as she went up, the rays struck through a 
side-window, and kindled some golden lights in 
her brown, wavy hair; and somehow my boyish 
fancies of Jacob’s ladder, and the angels going 
up and down it, came into my mind, and I went 
into my room, saying to myself, ‘* Heaven bless 
the child !” 


I flatter myself that I made use of a degree of 


diplomacy which would have done credit to the 
Chevalier Wykoff in questioning the chamber- 


gers to the bone to spare those white hands of 
When I was sick, and like to die with 
the fever, who but she took me into her room 
and nursed me, and sat up with me nights, after 
working hard all day; and when she thoxght I 
was asleep I heard her prayin’ for me! Her 
prayers wasn’t out o’ the prayer-bcok, but I 
know the saints heard ’em.” 

She stopped and wiped her eyes on the corner 
of her calico apron. Man though I was I could 
have wept with her easily. It went to my very 
heart to think of the poor young thing doing pa- 
tiently and secretly such works of mercy. But 
I was not surprised. I had read the true, earn- 


hers. 


est nature, the power of self-sacrifice, in her 
eyes. God bless and God keep her! I said 
it to myself every time I thought of her, and 


those times were not few. 

That day I purchased a Clytie, the fac-simile 
of my own. At night I took it home with me, 
and [ wrote, to go with it, these words : 

*¢ Will Miss Hastings permit her fellow-board- 


| er to offer her a gift, the acceptance of which 


““My name is | 


will confer much pleasure? Her admiration of 
the Clytie was so hearty and genuine that, he 
thinks, to possess it may contribute slightly to 
her happiness.” 

I rang for Ellen, and begged her to take the 
bust and the little note up stairs. Presently she 
came back, bringing with her a few lines written 
in pencil : 

‘*T accept your gift, as I am sure it was 
meant. You have designed to give pleasure to 
one who possesses few resources for amusement, 
and be sure that you have succeeded. I thank 
you more than I can say.” 

She had received it, as I was sure she would, 
with a simple dignity and gratitude which, had 
my motives been evil, would have repelled me 
far more effectually than any sarcastic refusal. 
I respected all women. It was a part of my 
early training at the hands of the best of mo- 
thers; but already I reverenced that young 


| 
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sewing-girl more than any woman I had ever 
seen. 

Mrs. Lee puzzled me not a little when we 
met, as we usually did, in the parlor after tea. 
One or two of the other boarders were there at 
first, but presently they went out and we were 
alone. It seemed to me that her manner toward 
me was far more like that of a young girl to 
whom I had been making love, than like a land- 
lady’s simple courtesy toward her inmate. 

*“*T am not sure that I had better stay here 
with you,” she began. “* You do beguile me, as 
you did last night, into saying such unw: uranta- 
ble things, revealing all my heart to you. 

I was utte rly confounded. What dad I been 
doing? I bethought myself of Mrs. Bardell’s 
suit against the respected President of the Pick- 
wick Club, and trembled in my patent-leathers 


Mr. Weller’s advice to ea came into my | 


mind, and I answered, a little stifily, 

*T had not meant to ie your confidence, 
dear Mac st »,and I did not know that you had 
ever said any thing to me which the whole world 
might not properly hear.” 

Perhaps she thought she had been progressing 
too fast. She smiled, shook her long, fair curls, 
and rustled the folds of her black silk. She 
said I was ‘a naughty man, a very naughty 
man, to take up things so. Of course she had 
not said any thing to me of consequence ; only it 
was just possible some people might think it a 
little queer that she had confessed not to have 
loved Mr. Lee quite as adoringly as he had loved 
her. But why need she trouble herself when 
she knew it woul yo no fi irthe 

course it Lnot,”’ Lanswered. Any 
thing that she did me the honor to confide to me 
Was sacred.” 

Then there was a pause, and I felt very awk- 
ward, It would be difficult to say any thing 
more, I thought, but Mrs. Lee did not find it so. 


Verily the tact of women is wonderful! In| \ 


five minutes we had gone back two days, and 

were talking together on our old terms of pleas- 
ant, easy familiarity. I was somewhat more 

absent-minded than forme tly, perhaps, for many 

of my thoughts were with the little girl in the 
attic. 

It was three days after I had sent her the 
Clytie before I saw her again. Then I met her 
on the stairs. It was eight o'clock, or past, in | 
the evening. I was going out, after my cus- | 
tomary chat with Mrs. Lee in the parlor, and I 
met her coming in. Her face was very pale, and 
she stepped wearily. She smiled a little when 
she saw me, and, stopping, held out her hand. 

**You were very kind, Mr. Prescott, and I 
am more grateful than I can say.” 

only wish,” I responded, eagerly, ‘that I 
could, that you would let me contribute to your 
pleasures now and then. You look tired, and I 
can’t bear to see a young girl like you wearing 
herself out.’ 

** It can't be helped, Sir. I'm only too thank- 
ful that I jave something to do. I need no- 
thing; all my wants are supplied. It is pleas- 


her with them, and the request that she would 


ant to feel that I have a friend; and I look on 
you as one, though I have no claim on you.” 

** Would to Heaven you fad a claim on me!” 
I thought, as I watched her toiling so wearily 
up the stairs. Would that she were my sister, 
my niece, any thing that would give me a right 
to take her work out of her hands, and prescrily 
for her change of air and scene, rest, and a littl 
pleasure! ‘Then I fell to thinking, as I strolled 
across the common, what a sad, strange tyrant 
Custom is. Society would let me do what ] 
pleased for my second cousins—would smile on 
ine if I sent clothes to the Sandwich Islanders, or 
arithmeties to the but would no 
means let me lift the burdens of this poor girl, who 
was my neighbor, with one of my fingers! [ 
cried out a 


uinst the absurdity of such a decre 

Why must I pile up useless wealth and she suf. 
fer? But for her sake I must submit to laws I 
could not chan; 
seck to hi Ip 


As I came home, though 


for her own sake I must not 


I did indulge my- 
self so far as to buy a tea-rose in full bloom and 
a pot of h liotrope. They stood in my room 
overnight, and the next morning I sent Ellen to 
I had taken it on 
trust that she loved flowe ‘rs, and I was not dis. 
appointed when Ellen came back and told m: 
Miss Nora was so overjoyed to get them that she 
almost cried. 

I happened to meet her that day as I went up 
from dinner, 


take care of them for me. 


‘*T have to thank you again,” she said, earn- 
estly. ‘Tam grateful. The flowers will bi 
such company for me.” 

[ asked her then if she would find time, the 
next afternoon, to go and see some pictures with 
me. It was when the English collection was at 
the Atheneum, and there was one painting of 
*Hinda” which I longed to have her see. It 
as the face of one who waited and watched, at 
somehow I had associated it with hers. She 
could not refuse, she said; it would be such a 
rare pleasure she must make time somehow 
While we were talking Mrs. Lee came through 
the hall. She nodded to me, but she cast on 


}my companion a look of singular distrust and 


dislike. I noticed it then, and remembered 
afterward. 

She spoke to me that evening about Nora 
Hastings. She had observed me talking with 
her, she said, and would I tell her if I was going 
to marry her? I might think it a very strange 
a one which she had no right to ask, 
but, if I chose to answer it, she would convince 
me that she had good reasons. 

I had no cause for hesitation. The thought 
of marrying Nora Hastings had never occurred 
to me, and I told her so frank lv. I related to 
her the beginning of our acquaintance, and its 
slight progress, including my invitation for the 
next day. Then I waited for her reply. 

‘**T hardly know what to say, Mr. Prescott,” 
she began, in her soft, insinuating voice, shak- 
ing gently her head, with its long fair curls. 


— 


No. 


‘‘7] am sure it would be kinder to say nothing, 
and it’s not at all necessary, since you do not 
think of making her Mrs. Prescott.” 

** But what if I had been intending to marry 
her, Madame?” I spoke a little sternly, perhaps, 
for I had satisfied her curiosity, and I was de- 
termined she should make the explanations at 
which she had hinted. I think she was unwill- 
ing to refuse me, still she spoke with hesitation. 

**It is nothing; at least if any other gentle- 
man in my family had been going to marry her, 
[ should have said it was nothing and kept si- 
lence; but I have looked on you as my personal 
friend, and I should have told you that I consid- 
ered her an artful, designing girl, who had tried 
to entrap several of my best boarders into marry- 
ing her, and had failed hitherto.” 

I half wonder that this did not shake my con- 
fidence in Nora, but it did not for an instant. 
Her face, her pure, noble face, was her best ad- 
vocate. It rose before me then, and I replied, 
unflinchingly, 

‘*T am sure, Mrs. Lee, that you must be mis- 
taken. As little as I know Miss Hastings, I 
would be ready to answer for every act of her 
life; though she has a frankness and simplicity 
of manner which might possibly mislead some. 
I am certain that you do her injustice.” 

**Let us hope that I do,” she said, with a 
smile. ‘*It has ceased to be of interest to me, 
now that I know she is not likely to affect the 
happiness of one whom I consider my friend.” 

She diverted the conversation into other chan- 
nels; but I believe I had been a little vexed by 
her pertinacity in reminding me that I had as- 
sured her I was not going to marry Nora Hast- 
ings. 
said that the idea of such a marriage had never 
occurred to me. But now that she had put it 
into my head, it did occur to me again and again. 
I took such an interest in Nora as I had never 
taken in any one before. Perhaps I could not 
win her; but if Lcould— I paused, and strange, 
sweet thoughts drifted through my mind, of what 
it would be to be loved and watched and waited 
for by such youth and beauty; to have her alto- 
gether my own. How she would love her hus- 
band, I mused—she with no other near tie in 
the world!) My dreams that night were rosier 
than any of the hopes of my by-gone youth. 

We had a couple of pleasant hours the next 
afternoon, looking together at the pictures. Now 
that I had begun to think of Nora as one who 
might some day make my world, I saw new 
charms in her every hour, It was a pleasure to 
show her works of art. She had seen so few, 
and she enjoyed them so intensely, and appre- 
ciated them with such a fine, inborn taste. 

It was not the last afternoon we spent togeth- 

Oftenest we went to see some new bust or 
picture; but once or twice I persuaded her to 
let me drive her out into the country, and new 
life seemed to bound in her pulses, and youth- 
ful brightness and hope to tinge her pale face, 
as the trees shook down their odorous blossoms 
upon her head, and the wind kissed her cheek, 


er, 
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I had told her the simple truth when I | 
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and lifted the hair from her brow. I had be- 
gun to think of her as mine, and to dream fond 
dreams of how I would cherish her. 

I went home one evening, when I had known 
her two months. I had intended to send for 
her, as I did sometimes, and ask her to join me 
in a little walk. I went into my room, and 
presently Ellen tapped on the door. I opened 
it, and she plac ed a little note in my hand. She 
had been crying, and she said, as she gave me 
the paper, 

‘**'That ‘Il tell you about it, I suppose, Sir. 
Miss Nora’s an angel and nothing else, and I’ve 
given the mistress notice. I’m going next week. 
I won't stay where they've treated her so, poor 
dar’in’!” 

I tore open the note, and bade Ellen wait for 
a moment while I read it. The handwriting 
was hurried and irregular; the words went to 
my heart: 

**Mrs. Lee tells me she has let my room to a person who 
will pay more. Iam obliged to go to-day. She intimates 
that I have lowered myself in your estimation by my for- 
wardness, and that I have lost the respect of the boarders, 
This may be so, alas! I fear it is. I could bear all else, 
but to have lost your respect is terrible. You were very 
kind to me, and it was s« eet to have afriend. Do not 
think any worse of me than you can help. If I have been 
forward and presuming, it was because I knew eo little of 
life. I shall remember your goodness, and be grateful to 
you forever. Nora Hastings.” 


My poor, wronged, innocent darling! If I 
had never loved her before I should have loved 
her then, and longed to shelter her from a cold 
world in my heart. 

‘* Where has she gone?” I asked, turning to 
Ellen. ‘*She does not tell me.” 

‘*She has gone to Mrs. Miles’s, on Derne 
Street. The lady had given her a great deal of 
work, and been very kind to her, and when Miss 
Nora found she couldn’t stay here she went to 
her with her trouble, and so Mrs. Miles said she 
should stay there till she could look about for a 
new place.” 

So there were still some kind hearts in the 
world, I thought, gratefully, who could show 
pity to the orphan and the friendless. God bless 
them all! But she, my poor little love, should 
never need to seek another boarding-house if she 
could only love me, and let me care for her. 

‘“*T am going to see her,” I said to Ellen, as 
she seemed to wait for my comments. 

** Bless you, Sir! The very sight of you will 
do her good. She took with her the white head 
you gave her, and the two flower-pots. I wish 
you could see how she’s tended them flowers. 
They never had a dry leaf; and to-day she cried 


over ’em enough to water ’em.” 


I found Mrs. Miles’s without difficulty, I 
asked for Miss Hastings at the door, and pres- 
ently she came to me in the little reception-room 


where I had been shown. She looked as if she 
had almost wept herself blind, poor child. 

** You do not despise me, Mr. Prescott, or you 
would not have come to see me?” 
trembled. 


Her voice 


: 
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** Despise you! Nora, I love you with all the 
power of loving which God has given me. I 
You hold 
Will you make me 


have come to ask you to be my wife. 
my fate in your own hands. 
happy or wretched ?” 

No matter about her answer. 
all my heart craved to hear. Looking into her 
truthful eyes, I knew that she was mine, my 
young, innocent love! 

After a while I sent for Mrs. Miles to come 
tous. I recognized in her a lady whom I had 
sometimes met in society, and for whom I enter- 
tained a sincere admiration. I told her, in brief, 
the history of my acquaintance with Miss Hast- 
ings, and that I desired to make her my wife 
with as little delay as possible. Did she think 
the needful arrangements could be effected in a 
week ? 

They should be, she said. Nora should be 
married from her house, and a week would be 
time enough in which to provide all that was 
immediately necessary. So it was settled. 

The next day I gave Mrs. Lee notice that I 
should vacate my rooms at the end of the month. 
I never exchanged one word with her on the sub- 
ject of Nora’s sudden ejection from her house. 
She had an undoubted right to let her rooms as 
pleased. I sent her my wedding-cards—it 
my only revenge. 

Three years have passed since, and Nora, as 
bride and wife, has been to me all that I hoped, 
and more. 


She told me 


she 
was 


HOW CHARLIE CAME HOME, | 


()* all the easy ways of doing business Mr. 
J Carston had the easiest. Some one else al- 
ways did it for him. 
maxim, that if you wish a thing done well you 
must do it yourself, it was generally performed 
in a much better style than possible through any 


Contrary to the received 


personal attendance on his part. For Mr. Car- 
ston was accounted by his acquaintance to be a 
simpleton of the first water. ‘The somebody else 
who always did what was to be done was Mr. 


Carston’s only son and heir, Charlie Carston, | 


who shared his father’s weakness only in such 
an inferior degree that all the neighbors thought 
it an extremely wise thing when, returning on 
one occasion, he saw the course of affairs, and 
decided upon remaining within the walls of the 
paternal mansion, and opposing a steady front 
against the invading waste and ruin. As to Mr. 
Carston’s being a simpleton, opinions, which are 
as various as tastes, differed. However, he proved 


the validity of the title to the satisfaction of his | 


acquaintance early in life and by divers devices. 
In the first place, being heir to an estate, ho broke 
the brief entail allowed by our laws to share it 
with some cousins in the third degree, who had 
as good a right to it as he had, except that they 
hadn’t got it. After that, studying medicine, 
and having a most lucrative practice offered him, 
he threw up the whole affair because convinced 
that the science of physic was too empiric for an 
honest man to pursue. He finished his absurd- 
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cumstances—a young wife ; 


|more to the population of the planet 


|over by a woman. 


ity by becoming a lawyer: not, he said, that the 
former trade exceeded the latter in villainy and 
charlatanry, but law in the abstract, pure law, 
the law of nations, was worthy of life-long study 

and thus absorbed, he condescended to perf rm 
the little actions required by his neighbors in this 
profession, to carry on various severe and trying 
lawsuits, to worry and vex himself within an 
inch of his life, and all without ever drawing the 
attention of any one to a slip of paper whereon 
he stood as debtor to John Carston, Jun. Fur- 
thermore, to prove his total incapacity for every 
thing in this sphere, Mr. Carston, when attain- 
ing middle age, had taken to himself a wife 

and what was more aggravating under the cir- 
and what crowned 
all Now for Mr. Carston to bring 
home a little, pale, thin-slippered, and finger- 
ringed child to be mistress of what ought to Ix 
(and unhappily was not) the finest farm in Wilt- 
ingshell County was too much for human endur- 
That she beheld in her husband one of 
the Olympian deities was no extenuation of th 

And when 
they further added to their offense by adding on 
these two 
people, little more than babies themselves 
the young mother grew ever paler, and as her 


a city wife. 


ance, 


weakness, in his neighbors’ eves. 


and 


son entered this life slipped away herself into 
another, the whole community voted in a body 
or would have done so if called on to express 
their feelings) that it served him right. 

These are the facts in Mr. Carston’s case. 
Add to them a perpetually varying and increas- 
ing margin of minor details—such as his indul- 
gence of Charlie till that young man became, 
before he knew the glory of buttons, the pest of 


| the village—his bestowal of an item of his wealth 


on every beggar that thought fit to darken his 


| door—his frequent reconciliation of his neigh- 


bors where a decent lawyer would have pitted 
them against each other—his payment of sub- 
scriptions and abandonment of politics—and his 
total inability to see his own advantage—and 
you have as fine an instance of imbecility as one 
might hope ever to see in a tax-payer. It was 
really provoking to be obliged to look on and 
contemplate the ruin of such a place as Mr. Car- 
ston’s might have been; and his neighbors final- 
ly refused to look on; they interfered, and as- 
sisted, and instituted a thorough system of— 
Heaven forbid that I say sponging! but then 
what shall I say? There was yet one incident 
unmentioned in the eategory of Mr. Carston’s 
outrages on common sense, where we must join 
the general ery: Mr. Carston was domineered 
He ate his bread in trem- 
bling, made no murmur over a picked-up dinner 
on Monday, nor over a cold one on Sunday. 
For at that stage of his widowed life when Mas- 
ter Charlie was safe from all tyranny within jack- 
et and trowsers and the walls of a distant school, 
Mr. Carston allowed himself a housekeeper, and 
if there was a tyrant on the face of the earth that 
housekeeper was she. Mrs. Heads entered the 
house with a rule measure in her eye, which she 


at once applied to every object: the chairs were 
instantly regulated thereby, the tables squared, 
the pictures rehung, beautiful antique escritoirs 
and cabinets were dispatched to the attic as 
‘* clutter,” a plumb-line was the motto of all 
her proceedings, and, in her own expressive lan- 
uage, every maid that came under her thumb 
was obliged to toe the mark. Her voice, sono- 
rous if not sweet, was heard as early as the cocks 
crowed, and only subsided with the nine o'clock 
evening bells; and under her vigorous adminis- 
tration, against which he was unable to make an | 
impeachment, the neighbors declared that Mr. 
Carston dared not call his soul his own. But 
do not imagine that this berated man was alto- 
Indeed he had one virtuous act 
to be recorded in his favor—the only evidence 
fa sane and whole mind. He had once quar-| 
reled. It was during the great Jackson excite- 
ments, when every body took one side or the 
other, and he and an old intimate, Mr. Burleigh, 
held opposite views. 


gether vicious. 


The debates waxed high, 
till principles were forgotten in personals, and 
Mr. Carston found it impossible ever to forgive 
his friend's difference of opinion, and at the same 
time relinquished the frivolous pursuit of gov- 
ernment as exemplified through federal politics. 
Mr. Burleigh was of no such implacable stuff, | 
He would long ago have shaken hands over their 
feud, if he had everfound opportunity; but since 
the day of their difficulty some chance had pre- | 
vented their encounter, 

When Charlie Carston came home from his | 
study of the law he at once entered a little vig- 
orous opposition to Mrs. Heads’s authority, which | 
he meant to follow up with as stout a rebellion. 
3ut that dauntless dame, by a low dict of all 
manner of uneatables—by a perpetual system of 


house-cleanings—by limp wrist-bands and un-| 
glazed collars, and by a frequent and judicious | 
letting alone, soon reduced her truculent patient 
to very reasonable terms ; after which, so long as | 
he submitted to the sway of her sceptre, he found 
his linen resplendent, his dinners sumptuous, and | 
his physical well-being unrivaled. But Charlie’s | 
moral state under the Heads dynasty was deplor- 
able—one long-continued and unbroken protest. 
He protested against the rising before the sun, | 
and the breakfasts by candle-light ; he protested 
against the enforced slumber at primitive hours, 
though Mrs. Heads might declare that when the 
birds went to roost it was a call of Nature for 
man and beast to do the same; he protested 
against the perpetual alarm, no repast in peace, 
no nap unbroken; he protested against the shrill 
sounds of Mrs. Heads’ voice, in its ceaseless as- | 
piration ; he protested against the niggardliness 
of the menage; he protested against the want 
of any hospitality —against the espionage over 
himself—against the power that did not allow 
his father one suit till the other was threadbare 
—against his father’s submission thereto—against 
Mrs. Heads herself. But all Charlie’s protesta- 
tion amounted to nothing at all; Mrs. Heads 
pursued the even tenor of her way with serene 
imperturbability. 
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| he was in excellent. spirits. 
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It had been decided that Charlie should take 
the whole business of the farm off his father’s 
hands, and share with him the profits; that he 
should now and then enter the office for any 
writing that might be necessary ; and by this ar- 
rangement much good might be done, and his 
father would thenceforth have all the more time 
to attend to his great work on the Arbitrament 
of Nations. Mrs. Heads had stoutly opposed al 
this at first ; but for once Charlie was too much 
for her, and she contented herself with taking a 
firmer footing in the house, and with being yet 
more unmerciful to man, maid, and master. 
She knew very well that Mr. Carston would not 
dismiss her, for he had a vague idea that a house- 
keeper without views of matrim« ny was a rara 


j avis; beyond this, he did not wish the trouble 


of making a new selection, and seeing a new 
face ; moreover, he had an indefinite idea that 
she had nowhere else to bestow herself. Char- 
lie knew better; he was aware that Mrs. Heads 
had a snug little place in an adjoining county, 
which she rented reasonably, and that, with her 
thirteen years’ wages comfortably laid away, she 
was by no means an object of charity. jut men 
never know how to right themselves under fem- 
inine bondage, unless by turning tyrant too, and 


this it is unpleasant for a gentleman todo. Con- 


| sequently Master Charles became a person of 


one idea. It was his fixed determination that 
Mrs. Heads should leave the It was 
Mrs. Heads’s fixed determination that Ae should. 
Which of the two contending forces won the 
day we shall see; but meantime it was absolute- 
ly necessary that Mr. Carston should have a 
housekeeper. 

Charlie had taken the into 
hands, and been actual master for six 
months; he was looking forward to an abun- 
dant harvest ; all went right out of doors, and 
The fences had 
been rebuilt, the neighbors’ cattle politely re- 
fused admittance, the fallows put down to crops, 
the worn-out fields turned fallow, and a large 
piece of dairy-land added by purchase. This 
dairy-land had been the occasion of an outburst 
from Mrs. Heads that would have made a faint- 
er heart than Charlie’s quail. Not another milk- 
pan should Lindy, the dairy-maid, set ; not an- 
other pint of cream should she skim; not an- 
other pound of butter should she make. There 
were cheeses, and to spare, in the house, and not 
one should go out to market—not one! She 
was not going to slave herself to death to feed a 
worthless set of city trash—not she! Them as 
wanted the cheese and butter extra might make 
it themselves. But in spite of Mrs. Heads’s ob- 
jection, thus expressed, as her skirts flashed 
from door to door, and her elbows suggested to 
Charlie the old 


house. 


his 


some 


reins own 


and juvenile game of ‘* honey- 
jars,” the land was added, cattle of celebrated 
breed imported, and (without any labor to Mrs. 
Heads, except that she had an additional maid 
to scold) the produce of the farm dairy was 
sought for far and wide. Then there were sev- 
eral acres of hill and stony pasture, which had 


= 
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long been put to no other use than that of a 
general blue-berrying region ; this region Char- 
lie proposed to populate with sheep. Mrs. 
Heads’s ire flashed higher than ever. Another 
pretty piece of business! Did he suppose she 
was going to have a hundred more fleeces, two 
or three hundred additional pounds of wool heap- 
ed on the yearly store in the attic? Did he sup- 
pose the women had nothing to do but pick wool 
and spin yarn from morning till night for him ? 
If he did, he was mightily mistaken. Not a reel 
should turn in the house, not a hank should be 
wound. If there was a sound she hated, it was 
the buzz of a spinning-wheel; she heard it 
enough, and she would hear it no more! 
was high time of day, if she was to be marched 


about by a chit of a boy just out of pinafores ; | 


if she was, she’d like to know it. She believed 
Charles Carston was a natural fool, eating him- 
self out of house and home with a parcel of 
sheep. Charlie’s intimation that sheep required 
little outlay beyond salt and turnips, and that 


she would have no trouble from the wool, as it 


would be sold in the raw state, was merely whis- 
tling down the wind. Having once expressed 
her opinion she was bound to maintain it. If 
another sheep came on the farm she’d poison 
it! Charlie laughed, and ordered his horse 
thereat, for to-day was the great State agricul- 
tural fair to be held in the adjoining shire town 


of Wiltingshell, and he thought it likely that he | 
If | 


there were any thing in which excelled this | 


might obtain the very animals he desired. 


young gentleman, who, just from college and 
law school, found such satisfaction in making 


“two blades of grass grow where one grew be- | 
He reminded you | 


fore,” it was horsemanship. 
that the Centaurs might not have been fabulous ; 
and as he flashed by on his superb bay, with the 
light in his broad blue eyes, and the sun playing 
in his bright brown curls, I can not say how 
many of the buxom farmers’ lasses, jogging 


along in the backs of the wagons to the fair | 


that morning, incontinently lost their hearts to 
the possessor of that merry smile and cheery 
voice. To be sure the farmers’ wives might 
wonder how so gay a face came out from Mrs. 
Heads’s shadow, and where all these fine doings 
which he had set on foot were to end; but the 


lasses were sure nothing of his arrangement | 
would turn out ill, whatever the arrangements | 


of Providence might do. 
terious reason farmers 


And for some mys- 
and wives, and daugh- 


swered his smile as he passed, and confessed 
that he held a share in every one’s affection, and 
that it was a miracle how such a lad could be 
the son of Mr. Carston, who was the greatest 


simpleton, and so forth, and so forth. In the | 


fair that day people scarcely behaved better, and | 
among the throng he melted his way like a sun- | 


beam. He talked with the fathers, praised the | 
mothers, ‘‘ treated” the daughters, and went on | 
his conquering way till he had completed his 
business in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
Meeting Ned Haughton, the two then saunter- | 
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It | 


| had as lief I would prink as not. 


| self! 


ters, in spite of misgivings or mislikings, an- | 


ed out on the common, where there were to be 
fire-works and fire-balloons at nightfall, and 
where a group of young ladies, residents of the 
town, gay and rosy, already stood. 

‘© Who is that with Ned Haughton ?” asked 
Maria Brown, a blonde. ‘* Do you know, So- 
phy ?” 

It 


leigh, 


is Charlie Carston,” said Sophy Bur- 
the prettiest and most roguish brunette 
in Christendom. 

= Squire Carston’s son ?” asked Rachel Green. 
*¢* How did you know him, Sophy ?” 

‘*By a natural antipathy,” replied Sophy. 
**You know our fathers are sworn enemies.” 

** And you mean to reverse the rule?” asked 
her sister Anne. 

‘Mr. Carston, Miss Brown,” said Ned Haugh- 
ton, now joining them. ‘* Miss Burleigh, Mr. 
Miss Anne Burleigh. Miss White, 
Miss Green, Miss Gray, Mr. Carston. Mr. 
Ephraim Smith, Mr. John Smith.” 

After which ordeal Charlie proceeded at once 
to extract as much honey as possible from this 
cluster of flowers. As they finally wound away 
processionally from the common, he found him- 
self by Sophy Burleigh’s side—very naturally, 


Carston ; 


since he had placed himself there—and they 


paused at the door of her residence, wher 
Haughton and Miss Anne were already await- 
ing them. 

‘*Come in, Ned,” asked Miss Sophy ; ‘* come 
in to tea, and bring Mr. Carston. Father ‘1! 
be glad to see you, and Anne won't have to prink 
before the glass till you come again this evening. 
Come! you see that latter consideration makes 
it a work of charity !” 

‘¢For shame, Sophy!” cried Anne. 
But won't 
And she laid her little delicately- 
gloved hand on his arm. Ned detained the 
hand, as he had a right to do, while declining. 

‘*Mr. Carston,” said Sophy, pointing at the 
other pair, ‘isn’t that aggravating to a forlorn 
young woman of twenty, to see her younger sis- 


you stay ?” 


| ter, whom she has been accustomed to snub, act- 
| ually taking precedence ? 


What can one do?” 
‘*Go and do likewise,” said Charlie, laughing 


| at her comic distress. 


‘* But the Lothario ?” 

‘* At your service?” he asked, gayly, extend- 
ing his hand and raising his brows. 

**Now, remember you have committed your- 
she cried. 

‘Sophy! Sophy!” said Anne, ** Mr. Carston 
won't know what to make of you.” 

“If Mr. Carston don’t know,” replied Sophy, 
with sudden gravity, ‘‘it is of no consequence 


| whether he does or not.” 


At this Mr, Carston bowed. 

‘¢ You see how it is, Mr. Carston,” continued 
she. ‘She is already on the guard lest I—” 

Sophy!” cried her mother, from behind 
the lattice, seeing only Ned, ‘‘ask Edward in; 
and remember your lemon creams have got to be 
made for tea.” 

‘* Wou't you come in?” asked Sophy then, 
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with a little pout of her red lip, and not looking | 


at either of them. ‘* * Lemon cream’ means that 
I'm spoiling my complexion out here in the sun. 
As for Anne, that’s no matter, because her mark- 
et’s made!” and in another moment she had 
yanished. Miss Anne went in with a slower air, 
and the gentlemen, descending the stone steps, 
pursued their way. 

In the evening Ned returned to walk out with 
his aftianced, and secure a station that com- 
manded a view of the entertainment; and of 
cou Charlie accompanied him, and took 
charge of Miss Sophia. They found the same 
party from which they had separated in the aft- 
ernoon, and very shortly were as merry as ever, 


rse 


with Sophy’s reckless quips ringing over all. 


When the band suddenly crashed upon the gay | 


crowd with one harmonious peal that wound up 
in music through the stars and darkness, a little 
hush fell upon Sophy’s gayety, and Charlie saw, 
by the light of the lanterns below, where they 
were preparing the balloons, her eyes flashing 
and cheeks flushing in answer to the inspiriting 
strain. The tune ceasing, she was scarcely so 
lively as before, and seemed to be singing it over 
in her thought, when all at once it burst out 
again, and a tiny flake of light, like a burning 
soap-bubble, went soaring up the air and sailing 
before the wind. <Asifburning? But it was. 
Some mismanagement had directed things, and 
in an instant the little wonder fell in flames, 
dropping and scattering its fiery fragments among 
the crowd. he put 
out his hand to snatch it away, but not before it 
had touched Sophy, and her thin muslins had 
caught and flashed up beneath it. He earried a 
thick shawl on his arm, which Mrs. Burleigh 
had given them lest the grass should be damp; 
and as every one else instantly drew away, and 
she threw herself on the ground, he tore it open, 
threw it about her, and crushed out the fire be- 
fore it had time to commit real injury. None 
of the party wishing any more entertainment of 
that kind, they at once turned about for home, 
Charlie more than partly carrying Sophy, who 


Charlie saw one coming ; 


was faint from excitement and from her recent | 


effort at self-command. Of course there was no- 
thing to do at the door but to enter; and then, 
while Sophy went to change the remnant of her 
dress, he detailed the adventure to Mrs. Bur- 
leigh, Ned and Anne heightening it till she 
might have believed that he had saved every 
damsel in town from utter conflagration. 

‘** But your own hands must be burned,” said 
Sophy, stealing in and standing behind him, 
with a totally different manner—one subdued 
and half-timid—for, just as her former appear- 
ance of unreserve and boldness had been a safe- 
guard, so now she had put that off, and there 
was something charmingly confidential in her 
tone. 

no,’ 
nify.” 

She had already taken it; then, leaving him, 
had run for sweet-oil and bandages, and, re- 


said he; ‘‘at least, not to sig- 


turned, was dressing the member as nobody else | 
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, fine balloon 


but Florence Nightingale could have dreamed of 
doing. ‘That completed, she dropped upon it a 
delicate perfume, and contemplated her perform- 
ance. 

‘* Does it ache badly ?” she asked. 

“*Such a privilege is well worth the little 
pain,” he replied, gallantly. ‘I shall burn my 
hand often, Miss Sophy, if you will promise to 
be always so kind.” 

‘* Well,” said Sophy. 

“Why, wife,” said Mr. Burleigh, entering, 
**not out? And none of you young foll: either ? 
You don’t know what you've lost. We've had a 
two or three of them—and a scene! 
You'd have enjoyed that, Sophy. A young wo- 
man was badly injured, I am afraid.” 

** We've had a private fire-balloon,” said So- 
phy, ‘‘and the young woman has recovered from 
her injuries, thank you. But the young wo- 
man’s frock, papa !—that lovely organdie!” 

At this Mr. Burleigh’s amazement, conster- 
nation, and confusion reached such a height 
that he sank into a chair, and it was only after 
repeated trials that he could compress the iden- 
tity of the young woman and of Sophy into one. 

**Tt is remarkable !” he said, ** and providen- 
tial, and—and—I beg your pardon, my love, you 
did not tell me the name of Mr.—Mr.—” 

**Carston, Sir,” said Charlie. ‘* My father 
is John Carston, and I begin to have a suspicion 
that you are—” 

**'That scoundrel Burleigh! Exactly. And 
so you're my old friend’s son? Perhaps you 
have wiped out for me all his old scores, Sir. I 
feel sure that, having conferred such an obliga- 
tion upon us as you have done to-night, your fa- 
ther will not refuse to increase it by abandoning 
all ill-will.” 

Charlie said nothing for a moment; for he 
would as soon have thought of battling Mount 
Caucasus as his father’s silent, but, he felt sure, 
implacable animosity. ‘* At all events, Sir,” 
said he then, ‘‘I am not to be counted as one 
with my father in every thing. You will not 
refuse me the pleasure that I see opening before 
me in your acquaintance.” 

should regret Mr. Carston’s displeasure,” 
said the other, ‘* but you can judge thereof bet- 
ter than I. For yourself, young man, you are 
welcome, always most welcome, to my house 
and to all who are in it.” And the grateful fa- 
ther held Sophy on his knee, and wiped his spec- 


| tacles as if he made his daily bread by polishing 


lenses. 

The evening thus opened passed off most 
memorably. Sophy tried to sing; but her voice 
trembled and abandoned her, and she came and 
sat down by Charlie on the little sofa. Anne 
and Ned were uproarious with fun. Mr. Bur- 
leigh proposed egg-nog; but the two servants 


were out, and nobody knew how to make it but 


Sophy, and Sophy doubted if she could break an 


;egg with her shaking fingers; and then, cere- 


mony being discarded, they all withdrew to the 
dining-room, Mr. Ephraim Smith joining them, 
and after much whisking and beating and stir- 
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ring of eggs, sugar, and old Otard, they all drank | 
to Charlie, and Charlie drank to them, bade them 
good-night, found his horse, mounted, and rode 
home with his head in a strange state, which he 
found it impossible to analyze, and he could not 
declare whether it were the egg-nog, or the gas- 
light, or the fire, or what. We incline to the 
opinion that it was ‘‘what;”’ for above and across 
and all round there came, with spasmodic fre- 
quency, twinges of the most decided jealousy of 
Mr. Ephraim Smith. 

‘““A pretty time o’ night you come home 
on, Master Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. Heads at 
the breakfast-table next morning. Charlie not 
replying, the attack was renewed. ‘Yes, a 
pretty time o’ night to come gallopin’ inter the 
back-yard enough to wake the dead, and me just 
dozing off! And it’s a sin and a shame, that it 
is! for any young man to be out carousing the | 
streets to that hour, when decent folks is abed | 
and asleep, and keepin’ his elders and betters a | 
setting up for him. A pretty time o’ night!” — | 

‘*T choose my own time, Mrs. Heads.” 

‘Yes, I dare say you choose your own time! | 
It never was so before you come. A waking up | 
your poor father that ’d never had a wink o’ sleep 
a wondering about you, and it striking eleven! 
Instead 0’ bein’ a blessin’ to his old age! I don’t | 
know what you think of it; 7 declare it’s disgrace- 
ful, and the Lord alone knows what you'll come | 
to! For my part, I'd as lief live I don’t know 
where as only to git six hours’ sleep out of the | 
twenty-four !” 

Charlie wished she did live in that locality, | 
but kept a discreet silence. 

‘* Well, did you get your sheep?” she asked 
at length, after the maid brought in the break- | 
fast-tray. 

** Yes, ma’am,” said Charlie. 

The whole hundred ?” 

‘* Every one of them.” 

**T s’pose you mind what I said ?” 

‘*You say too much, Mrs. Heads, for me to 
remember it all.” 

“‘T dare say. Some folkses heads never could, 
any way, hold more’n one idee, and that rattled. 
[ said I'd poison them!” 

**T should advise you to try it.” 

Mrs. Heads stared at so unheard-of a catas- | 
trophe as this challenge. 

“*T can’t wait for my father,” continued Char- 
lie; ‘*I must go to the timbers, and will thank 
you for my breakfast at once.” 

*“‘TIndeed! It’s never ben the custom in this 
house to sit down to table without the master, 
and it ain’t a goin’ to be begun now for the first | 
time!” 

Charlie flashed his eye at her, and replied, in 
his unruffled voice, ‘‘ You will take your seat, 
Mrs. Heads, with no more words.” 

This open defiance smote her unawares. She 
was not prepared for it, hesitated a second, and 
then tossed back her cap-ribbons and proceeded 
to pour out coffee. But in her heart she vowed | 
revenge, and made an installment of it from the | 
hot-water jug. 


’ 


Charlie?” 


what'll you have, Sir? 
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Charlie touched the bell. 

**Is there no coffee, Jane?” said he. 

“Yes, Sir, there be—a plenty,” replied Jane. 

‘* Another pot, then, and don’t spare it,” he 
added, while Mrs. Heads, with one hand on the 
water-jug and her head half turned to contem- 
plate Jane, gazed as Bomba might have done 
at tidings of insurrection; for here was Charles 
Carston actually giving orders in her house, and 
Jane obeying them. But relief! Here, too, 
was Mr. Carston. Charles never showed his fa- 
ther disrespect. Now she'd see! 

The brown stream went pouring undiluted 
upon the cream in Mr. Carston’s cup, and made 
the room redolent. 

‘Ts your coffee the right strength, Sir?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Heads, with unusual meekness. 

“*Very nice coffee, Mrs. Heads, nicer than 
usual.” 

‘¢T am glad to hear you say so, Sir, I’m sure; 
for here’s Mr. Charles says he won't drink slops.” 

** Keep truth on your side, Mrs. Heads,” 
Charlie. 

‘* And has taken Jane from her scourin’ to 
make him a fresh pot, when it’s very pertickler 
that she should hurry, for we was put off in our 
wash, and—” 

“You couldn't have complained of this coffee, 
said his father. 

‘*No, Sir, not at all,” said Charlie, turning 
over the leaves of the ‘‘ Law Reporter” as it lay 
beside him on the table. 

sure! Well, if ever! I do believe he’s 
lost his wits. Didn't complain of this coffee ?” 
and Mrs. Heads’s perturbation preventing further 
utterance, she applied her napkin to her eyes. 

‘* Why, Charles,” said his father, ** what can 
you have done?” 

“Faugh!” exclaimed Charlie, giving a brief 
glance at the sobbing heroine of the urn. 

‘*I’m sure as I've lived in this house fifteen 


said 


| year come Thanksgiving, and done my duty well, 


and been a mother to him, and more, and made 
of him as ef he was my own, and now to be 
spurned like a worm and trod on and hev my 


| best feelins thrown back in my teeth as ef they 


warn’t no account— ;” and Mrs. Heads shook her 
cap-strings violently to avoid spotting them, and 
dredged her steak with a sprinkle of tears. 

‘Charles, really, I think you should explain 
or apologize,” said Mr. Carston, in his severest 
form of reproof. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Carston, you never’ve let me be 
put upon, so fur as you could help it; neither did 
Mr. Heads,” said the weeping widow. ‘* He al- 
ways said, ‘ Tilda, dear, don’t you be put upon,’ 
and I won't! Your father don’t approve of your 
conduct at all, Master Charles, ’s you can see— 
Is it the sugar? Oh, is 
your cup out ?—and no more does he like your 
rampaging the streets and spending your even- 
ings nobody knows where at all, as you did last 
night, and keeping respectable people out of 
their beds till nigh upon cock-crowing.” 

‘* Where were you, my son?” asked Mr. Car- 
ston, alarmed at this statement. 


3 


quite a gala night with illuminations and mu- | 
sic.” 

‘‘Indeed. I hadn't heard of it.” 

*¢ And not much of it did yon see, Mr. Charles. 
That I can tell you, Sir” (turning to Mr. Car- | 
ston); “for Sam Stover was in the town too, 
and saw your whole proceedings.” 

“IT spent the evening with Ned Haughton, 
Sir, at the house of one of his friends, whose sec- 
ond daughter he intends to marry.” 

‘“*Ah? It must bea fine family if Ned chooses 
there.” 

“You'd better tell the name,” said Mrs. Heads, 
with a beaming face. 

‘*Pray, Mrs. Heads, allow me—” 

‘* Ah, here comes Jane,” said Charlie. 
you, Jane. This ’ll do nicely.” 

“‘T'll give you your bitters, Miss,” muttered 
Mrs. Heads; ‘ not another night shall you sleep 
under this roof.” 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind, Mrs. Heads,” | 
said Charlie. “Jane is a good girl, and shall 
continue here so long as she remains so.” 

‘*Do you hear that, Sir?” cried Mrs. Heads. | 
“A setting up of my help against my very face!” | 

‘* Mrs. Heads is mistress of the servants, Char- 
lie,” said his father, in perplexity. ‘I desire | 
that you will not interfere further. I request it 
of you.” 

‘* Well, father, I shall not interfere. Only it 
is, I think, a peculiar state of affairs that allows 
the dismissal of a valuable domestic because she 
has obliged your son. However, the thing can 
proceed. I shall have no more altercation with 
your servants. Don’t be alarmed, Jane, I will 
secure you a situation,” for he remembered hear- | 
ing Mrs. Burleigh’s wish for a good cook, since | 
she was about losing her own. 

Jane dropped him a courtesy, and with the 
broadest of countenances went out. 

‘* Servants!” cried Mrs. Heads, who had been 
smiling in triumph over the refractory son, but 
at utterance of the obnoxious word had become | 
petrified in unqualified amazement. ‘* And hev 
I lived till this? To be called names at by my 
own employer’s son! Me that has been a mo- 
ther to him, and always put spermacetti in the 
starch. Goodness Iud alive! what's that?” asa | 
crash of crockery resounded from within. ‘* The | 
hussy’s broke my caudle-cup I dare be bound!” 
and as her cap-strings whisked through the door, 
Mrs. Heads’s voice was heard in the pantry, peal- | 
ing like a reveille to wake the dead indeed. 

Charlie rode over to the timbers, and that 
done, returned home, made a different toilet, 
and rode into town again and straight to Mrs. 
Burleigh’s. He found that lady and her daugh- 
ters at home, and deep in sewing, for Miss Sophy 
thought of spending the winter at the West, and 
the quantity of snowy drapery incidental to the 
outfit was enough to swathe the mummies of a 
dozen first-class Egyptian princesses. 

Charlie apologized for his intrusion, and at | 
once requested Mrs. Burleigh to receive Jane | 
into her kitchen till he should be able to take her | 


‘Thank 


191 


out came the whole story of Mrs. Heads; and 
her wrongs and grievances were placed before 
them till the pleasant room rung with peals of 
laughter. 

‘*It’s all very well to laugh,” said Charlie, 
with mock vexation, ‘‘ but it’s not so pleasant to 
endure. You would find it agreeable to be able 
to lay down a letter and take it up unread, a 
book with the place marked by your pencil-case 
and return not to find the one hidden and the 
other minus, a garment and be sure it would not 
be given to the next beggar. And the worst of 
it all is, that my father’s too good to see how bad 
she is, and there’s no redress in heaven or earth 
or ‘all that’s in the miz.’” 

Mrs. Burleigh’s heart was open in a trice, she 
gave him permission to send Jane in immedi- 
ately, and she begged him to come himself as 
often as he could, for he should be entirely at 
home, and the girls should regard him as they 
would a brother. All this was very pleasant, 
and bore ample testimony to Charlie’s power not 


| only of making friends but of keeping them. 


Nor did Jane’s entrance into the Burleigh 
household do him any injury; for if Jane had 
one weakness developed more largely than an- 


other, it was the adoration of the young master ; 


and never was she weary of holding forth in his 


praise, and I am not certain that Sophy declined 
more than once to put a leading question, as she 
herself crimped her ruffles or made puddings. 
In return, whenever Jane met Charlie she 
sured him anew 


as- 


of her satisfaction with her 


| situation, and that such nice young ladies were 


never seen before or since the flood. 

The autumn had nearly passed, and Master 
Charlie had not neglected his opportunities, but 
had allowed the light of his countenance to ir- 
radiate the Burleigh parlor as often as thrice a 
week and had thrown in the Sundays. Some- 
how, Sophy’s visit to the West was delayed, she 
thought she would rather spend the spring there. 
Mrs. Heads was not always able to keep a guard 
over Charlie, and his father was not yet aware 
of his new friendships. Meanwhile, the crops 
had exceeded expectation, and Charlie’s year 
was pronounced on all hands to be a great suc- 
Never for a moment had Mrs. Heads re- 
linquished her hostility, for she saw no sign of 


cess. 


| defeat or discomfiture in the enemy's quarters. 
| There was no persecution in her plentiful arsenal 


which did not fall on Charlie, and in ier determ- 


} ination that it should reach the son she was not 


always sure to spare the father. It became a 
more devout maxim of Charlie’s than ever that 
tyrannicide was no murder. 

It was one afternoon, near the middle of Octo- 
ber, that Charlie galloped up the avenue and 
threw the reins to the waiting Sam Stover. Mrs. 
Heads, scolding Lindy because the churning had 
been made so late, and because the butter had 
not come, was resonantly vociferous, and to 
avoid her he went into the room, which had al- 
ways been used as Mr. Carston’s office. 

‘* Well, father,” said he, taking off his gloves, 
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‘*T’ve seen the carpenters; they say a week's 
work is all the little building will require now 
before it would be fit for the abode of a chief- 
justice. I declare, I shall rejoice when I see the 
office-sign put up at the foot of the avenue rather 
than here. It has always been a pet whim of 
mine, turning this room into a library, and I’m 
glad you proposed it. By-the-way, the house 
at the pasture-lands has been empty a year, and 
all my advertising brings no tenant. It’s 
shame, for a little outlay would make the house 
quite a pretty affair.” 

‘“*Ah!”—Mr. Carston began slowly, but was 
interrupted before he had extended his remark 
by Mrs. Heads, 

‘* If I may make so bold, Sir, as to enter the 
office without knocking,” said the humble creat- 
ure, ** I should like the money to pay off Lindy. 
I've given her warning. ‘The time that girl is 
a fetchin’ the butter, and the imperence she gives 
me, is too much for human flesh, and the sooner 
she’s off the better.” 

“How much, Mrs. Heads ?” 

** Well, Sir, I ain’t paid her fur about six 
months.” 

not ?” asked Charlie. 

**T don’t know what that is to you, Master 
Charles. Me an’ your father’s compertunt to 
manage our own bizness. I ain't paid her be- | 
cause there’s no doin’ any thing with her when 
she’s got money in her pocket, and I thought 
best to keep it a hangin’ over her head, that ’d 


a 


pay her in a lump, and be quit of her.” 

Now Lindy had been Charlie’s chief bulwark 
against Mrs. Heads’s growing encroachments and 
hatreds, and to lose her was to lose his castle. 


“Well, Mrs. 
** How much ?” 

‘*Lemme see, Sir. Twice twelve is twenty- 
two—no, bless me, I might a known how many 
two dozen is with all them eggs lost by her let- 
ting the cropple-crowns lay away. ‘Twenty-four; 
and twice twenty-four is—” and after a vigorous 
counting on her fingers Mrs. Heads announced 
the sum of fifty dollars to be due to Lindy. | 
** And it’s a living shame she should carry away | 
so much to oncest, when her betters ain’t got the 
tithe of it!” 

Mr. Carston opened his pocket-book and turned 
itover. haven't quite the sum left,” he said. 
**T have just paid off the masons about the new 
office. I could give her a check, but I suppose 
she would rather see the Wiltingshell bills. 
Charlie, what have you?” 

** Quite enough to pay Lindy, Sir; but I will 
make her the gift of it rather than lose her.” 

dare say,”” muttered Mrs. Heads. 

‘* She has proved invaluable to me, Sir, in the 
dairy, and trained the new maid well.” 

“*T don’t care what she’s done, going she is; 
and I'd have you to know, Master Charles, once 
for all, that I'm mistress in this house or else | 
I'll leave it, and take my turn on the town with | 
them that’s been brought up to expect less.” 

“ Pray, Charlie, don’t vex Mrs. Heads.” | 

‘*T’ye no idea of such a thing. But there is | 


Heads,” said Mr. Carston. 
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no reason why I should lose all authority in you: 
house, nor why a second maid should be dis- 
missed, whose sole fault is a regard for my wisl- 
es.” 

‘*T never had no trouble with my maids, to 
speak of, till Master Charles came home; and 
now, what with his overseeing, and interfering 


and gallivanting—though I've taken pains to get 
‘em as old and as ill-favored as I could—I can't 
keep one in the house.” 

** Mrs. Heads!” cried Charlie, with a flashing 
eye, ‘‘alter the tone of your statements, or leave 
the room !” 

Mrs. Heads trembled for a moment. 
Sir!” said she then to Mr. Carston. 

Mr. Carston turned to his son, with a little in- 
decision. 

‘*T will go and pay the servant myself, Sir,’ 
said Charlie, ** but I will not dismiss her; and I 
will suffer the dismissal of no one, in future, 
without being myself aware of and approving 
the circumstances.” 

Mr. Carston, for once, knew that his son was 
right, and acquiesced as Charlie left the room. 


Well, 


| When the latter returned, Mrs. Veads had taken 


a seat, and holding the corner of her apron ready 
for tears, was haranguing an imaginary auditory 
in a lively manner. 

“* Fifteen year—yes, fifteen year—I've lived 
in this ‘ere house, an’ never hed no pertickler 
cause 0’ complaint till that boy come home ; 
and he’s done nothin’ but put upon me, and put 
upon me ever sence. The wash is dretful now, 
let alone the i‘ning; and the mendin’ all falls 
on me; an’ he’s abeout gone mad on hens, and 
they all lay away, and eat up my marigold-seeds, 
an’ the chickens die in heaps; and there'll be 
all the wool in the spring, an’ nobody knows 
how menny lambs thet the ewes won't tech ‘Il 
be brought in round the kitchen-fire.” 

And at this deplerable spectacle Mrs. Heads’s 
speech was fairly drowned in tears ; but she re- 
vived as the necessity of further remark present- 
ed itself to memory. 

** Yes; the extry work he’s brought about is 
out of conscience. It seems as ef every thin’ 
perspired to make me trouble. I’m never safe 
as to when comperny’s comin’; he’s bringin’ 
some of his fellers out from town all cherryin’ 
and berryin’ season, and soilin’ and spottin’ all 
my best table-coverin’s ; and there's all the dairy- 
work to boot. And he’s taken to spadin’ up the 
orchard, so that I've got to do my bleachin’ on a 
fence; an’ never can hev Sam Stover one min- 
ute at the dasher; and I never git no thanks for 
all my pains at that, let it be never so much. 
And now’s come this. I won't let one of the 
girls go down that lane to touch a thing in your 


| new office, Square Carston, ef the dust gets knee- 
| deep—that I won't !—and pretty you'll look pot- 


terin’ roun’ ‘ith a broom in your hand! This 
room turned into a libry, heh? and all the big 
new book-cases to oil and dust, and tables, and 
chairs, and desks, and goodness knows what not. 
I won't stand it; it’s a little too bad, I yum !” 
And here Mrs. Heads threatened to collapse 
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again in tears; tears, not at any prospect of | swinging away under the arching boughs of the 


work—she knew how to avoid that—but tears at 
her previous defeat ; tears at Charlie’s unwonted 
triumph. But she was happily diverted. 

‘You needn't stan’ there a grinnin’, Charles 
Carston,” she recommenced, * like Bill Bar- 
ridge’s monkey! Maybe ef your father knowed 
all your fine goings-on you'd laugh the other side 
your mouth. You'd better tell him how often 
you go to Burleigh’s, an’ what fine things you 
hear said about your father there !” 

Mr. Carston, who had, one must confess, a 
difficult course to steer, and who generally en- 
deavored to take no notice of Mrs. Heads’s in- 
sinuations, was thrown entirely off his guard. 

Burleigh!” he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, Sir, Thomas Burleigh’s. And that’s 
where he’s been every week this summer ; and it’s 
a blessed wonder thet he hesn’t finished insulting 
his father by bringin’’em here under his very-nose.”’ 

‘* Charles, is this true ?” 


‘¢ Quite true, Sir. I made the acquaintance of | 


the Burleighs last June, and they are my very 
0d friends.” 


“You will be so kind as to regard my wishes | 


in future. You will not enter | 
Mr. Burleigh’s house again.” 

Charles was silent, while Mrs. Heads nodded 
in an unbounded flush of victory. 

‘*Do you hear, my son? I am awaiting your | 
promise.” 

‘Tt is not an easy promise to give, Sir. How- 
ever, I will promise thus far, that if I find my 
absence occasions no trouble I will make it per- | 
petual.” 

‘* You have honor, I believe,” said his father, 
more coldly than he had ever spoken to him be- 
fore; ‘*I can trust you.” 

‘*You have no right, Sir, to demand such a | 
sacrifice of me, and as I make it, I make it vol- 
untarily.” 

‘*T should prefer that you would make it un- 
conditionally.” 

“Very well, Sir. I promise, then, that I will 
not visit at Mr. Burleigh’s without previously ac- 
quainting you with my intention.” 

Hereupon Charlie took down a volume of Re- 
ports, probably to see if there could be any equal 
to his own hard case, and Mrs. Heads, triumph- 
ant and smiling, withdrew. 

Charlie went supperless to sleep that night, 


more carefully 


| have too much. 


| thing was the matter with father. 


because his supper was prepared in a style that | 
bade defiance to his gastronomical powers; and he | 
might have gone breakfastless to work on the 

next morning, but that Lindy’s good graces con- 

trived to clude their august tormentor, and placed | 
a smoking omelet beside his plate before she | 
could be forbidden. His father asked him no | 
questions concerning the Burleighs, on account 
of Mrs. Heads’s presence perhaps, and he took | 
away any opportunity afterward, by riding off to 

arrange about taking out stumpage for the town- | 
ship which his father owned in Vermont, and to | 
procure, if possible, a tenant for the pasture- | 
lands. ‘A good son, a good son,” thought Mr. | 
Carston to himself as his son’s lithe figure went 


avenue; ‘I'll drive into Wiltingshell and in- 
quire about his doings a little. And a lonely 


| life he leads, few enjoyments, no home, no com- 


panions ; I wonder if I have done wrong—” But 
war, as an arbiter between States, involves sure- 
ly the same error as ancient trial by battle ; and 
Mr. Carston’s thoughts were already far away 
and deep in his great work, which by no means 
drew near completion, 

Meanwhile affairs did not progress in 
smoothest manner at the Burleighs. 

‘You will have to abandon the purple silk, 
Sophy,” said her mother, as they were all sewing 
busily again on Sophy’s long-abandoned outfit ; 
for her father had declared that as Sophy had 
lost her spirits she must previously have lost her 
health, and must accordingly hasten to the West 
and get well. 

“Why, mother!” said Anne. 

“Never mind,” replied Sophy; ‘‘I shall do 
very well with what I have already. Indeed, I 
I don’t care.” 

“JT wish you did care,” said Anne. 
to see you so torpid and indifferent.” 

** Your father is sorry, I'm sure,” said the mo- 
He has 


the 


“T hate 


ther; ** but he is very much straitened. 


| spoken about moving to a smaller house, and has 


asked me to dismiss the girls. 
she won't go.” 


But Jane says 


saw some- 
Mother, 
Let us put all this 


“T's very odd,” said Sophy. 


don’t want to go out West. 
sewing away.” 

** Sophy!” cried her father from below: and 
she went down to encounter a great basket of 
ruddy peaches sent with Charlie Carston’s com- 
pliments ; for Charlie had selected the most lus- 
cious and rare, and told his father of their in- 
tended destination. 

‘*If Charlie Carston came here as he used, 
Sophy’s spirits would be just what they always 
were,” said Anne to her mother in Sophy’s ab- 
sence. I wonder why he left so abruptly. Ned 
says he hardly ever sees him now.” 

‘‘One of their servants told Jane that his fa- 
ther forbade him to come here. Iam very glad 
he is so dutiful; but I miss him myself almost as 
much as Sophy can.” 

‘“«T suppose it was regard for Mr. Carston that 
prevented his ever telling Sophy he liked her, 
for I know he does as well as I want to. He 
never means to say a word to her without his fa- 
ther’s approbation. Spooney! If I were Sophy 
I wouldn't care. I always hated Oswald, and 
despised Corinne for loving him.” 

At this point Sophy returned, bringing up the 
basket with Jane’s help, and filling that damsel’s 
apron for reward with things the like of whose 
rosy cheeks she declared she hadn’t seen ‘‘ sence 
she lived onter the dear old place with the blessed 
boy himself yonder.” 

‘*T presume these peaches have an extra sun- 
beam in them, Sophy,” said her mother, with a 
faint smile. “It is well we have some friends 
left.” 


. 
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‘Tm sure we've friends enough, mother,” 
said Anne, 

** My dear, I do not know how long they will 
remain so; and if I don’t know that, I oughtn’t 
to call them friends.” 

‘*Mother,” said Sophy, ‘‘is father in diffi- 
culty ?” 

** He has failed,” said her mother, looking out 
of the window; ‘‘and Heaven only knows where 


he will find a roof to cover his head when it’s all | 


over;” and the tears fell so fast on her needle 
that they shook off in a spray from its shining 
head. 


** Your needle’s crying, mother,” said Sophy; | 


‘*and I suppose that’s what they have eyes for.” 
She came and put her arms about her mother’s 
neck. ‘** Never mind, little mother,” 
**we're all well, and that’s one thing: we all 
love each other, and that’s four things, if not 
twelve ; because there's four of us, and we’ve each 
got three things to love. Anne can be married 
all the sooner, and I'll get a school immediately 
in [llinois—I guess I can—and send home enough 
to pay the rent of a nice little house for you and 
father; and Jane can live with you yet, and I'll 
come back in the vacations, and Anne will live 
almost next door, and I don’t see but we'll be as 
happy as ever.” 
You're no Job’s com- 
forter,”’ said her mother. ‘* But there, I must 
go to your father. He wants to know what day 
will be best for the sheriff to come on the inven- 
tory. Your piano will have to go, girls.” 
‘Well, we can hire a hand-organ,” said 
Sophy 


Bless you, Sophy! 


Anne, after their mother’s departure. 

‘* Why, you wouldn't have me cry and make 
her feel all the worse, would you?” said Sophy. 
** She feels for us more than she does for herself; 


by. Oh dear!” and she sung a few bars of 


“There'll never be . 


peace till Jamie comes hame.’ 
**Say Charlie for Jamie,” said Anne, lightly. 
There'll never be peace till the weather 
changes!” exclaimed Sophy, quickly and vehe- 
mently, rising and throwing up the window and 
leaning out. ‘*So I’ve got to go out and die 
of the chills, have 1? And bid farewell to the 
dear old street and 
and all the little image-boys, and, and—” And 
here Sophy unconsciously burst into a triumphant 
**Wha'll be king but Charlie?” 
On the afternoon of this day Charlie said to 


his father, in Mrs. Heads’s absence, ‘‘I am go- 


ing to call on Mr. Burleigh to-day. He has 
failed—I believe that’s what they call it—after 
his long and prosperous career, through the ras- 
cality of others. He has, however, paid every 
thing, and left himself destitute. Though I can 
not befriend, I will not desert him.” 

‘*Charlie,” said his father, at tea-time, ‘‘ the 
pasture-lands seem no very profitable affair to 
me. I have deeded it to you, and registered the 


paper in Wiltingshell ; I went there this afternoon | 


myself.” 


all the rows of stone steps, | 
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Indeed, father. 
but is it true ?” 

‘* Entirely so,” said his father. 
ture-lands are yours.”’ 

do as I please with?” 

‘* Just as vou please with.” 

‘“*My dear father,” said Charlie, going and 
putting both hands on Mr. Carston’s shoulders, 
**T never can thank you enough. You are the 
kindest and best of fathers. And of course you 
know what I mean to do with them.” 

His father endeavored to look innocent igno- 
rance, but failed signally. 

‘*Well, if ever!” ejaculated Mrs. Heads, in a 
preliminary manner, after wiping her mouth; 


You are very kind; but, 


‘*The pas. 


| but Charlie eut short her intended exposition by 
said she; 


rushing from the room, mounting Lucifer, who 


still stood saddled at the door, and dashing awa 


The Burleighs had just left their melancholy 


and almost untouched tea-table when the ring- 


ing hoofs of Lucifer suddenly ceased their gal- 
loping, close at hand, and Jane, appearing with 
a bright face, said Mr. Burleigh was wanted, 
After a brief conversation with his guest, that 
gentleman re-entered and requested his wife's 
presence. Shortly afterward the two returned 
with Mr. Charlie Carston, and, almost imme- 
diately upon their greeting, Ned Haughton ful- 
lowed, who, while shaking Charlie’s hand, and 
declaring that he had not seen him for a century, 
at the same time broached his errand. There 
was to be a party down river in boats by moon- 
light, with music, the very last of the secason- 
had just that moment thought of it—the night 


} Was so unusually warm at this time of the year 
** How can you be so cheerful, Sophy ?” asked | 


that it must be improved. The girls should go, 
and Charlie too, now he was here. Of course 
bonnets and shawls were in immediate requisi- 
tion, and, without waiting to hear the recent 


| subject of their wonder explained, they departed, 
and if we are cheery, she will be so too, by-and- 


and of course Sophy fell to the lot of Charlie 
Carston, 
One of the pleasant things of life is sailing 


down a moonlit harbor, the half-guessed banks 


retreating and widening and flattening, the tide 
swelling with great shining breadths, the dark 
mysterious shipping lining the wharves, and the 
forest of masts flickering in silver points of light, 
the crests of foam breaking at the very mouth. 
and the salt fresh air cool and rich and freighted 
with all imaginings; behind one the pursuing 
music stealing in broken strains, and before one 
the prospect of dancing and supper. As they 
skimmed away, they four, with the other boats 
alongside, Anne and Sophy remembered that 
they should come home when the moon was 


down, and then they would have quiet enough ; 
and with the elasticity of youth they abandoned 


themselves to all gayety and recklessness, while 
their jests and laughs flew like sea-gulls from 
boat to boat. At length their keels grated on 
the sand, and stepping out, they wound their 
way up to the house or along the beach as fancy 
pleased. 

Charlie did not find the entertainment so full 


' of pleasure as had been promised: for one thing 


he was a little too fastidious to chime with the | 
occasion ; for another, his mind was continually 
debating between two points, of which the first, 
his allegiance to his father, grew momentarily 
weaker. As to Sophy, she had too often joined 
such affairs not to know how to make the best 
of them; besides, she was going away, and she 
might never join another, and Charlie was here, 
ind she would not be unthankful, but take the 
goods the gods provided, and remain content 
with the present, fleeting though it was. They 
indulged themselves on these occasions in a great 
many harmless little freaks, and when Charlie 
had left the long room of the revel, and was 
strolling alone along the beach, he was not sur- 
prised to see Sophy and a half dozen others come 
dancing out, and in the low moonlight wind gayly 
along the edge of the surf. She had tricked her- 
*as the others had done in all manner of sea- 
weeds and tangles and shells; but she tore them 
off now, and went lightly along with one of the 
pine-knot torches in her hand, peering down the 
gulfs among the rocks, singing as she went, and 
throwing up great sparkles and bright gleams 
upon her companions. 


sei 


They seemed, with their 
fantastic adornments, their pranks and joyous- 
ness, like a party of sirens or sweet sea-creatures 
escaped from the depths to the sands for some 
midnight round of sport. All at once 
quenched the torch in a wave, dropped it, came 
toward Charlie, and hanging on his arm strolled 
forward. 

*““Where now ?” asked Anne. 

**Out on the rocks,” Sophy said. 

“Why, the tide is coming in—it’s not safe. | 
We shall have seen the last of you, Mr. Charlie ; 
and are you going to take Sophy too ?”” 

**Oh, he thinks it is pleasanter to drown in 
company,” said Ned, adding himself to the group. 

** What do you say, Sophy ?” asked Charlie. 

**T don’t object to the company,” said Sophy. 
‘* Besides, it is evident that you entice me to the 
rocks, and if I drown I can throw the blame on 
you.” 

“Very well, then; nobody else need object :” 
and they proceeded. 

Pacing along the beach in silence, they stepped 
out at last on the long projecting ledge that had 
made the wreck of many a ship within sight of 
home, and when reaching its last point sat down 
to rest among the huge crevices. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if Anne were right,” ex- 
claimed Sophy, at length breaking the hush that 
had been undisturbed by any thing except the 
solemn beat and dash of the waves. ‘‘ The tide 
is coming in. If it should cut off our return! 
For it can!” 

**T have never been here before,” said Charlie. 
‘*Can there be any real danger ?” 

‘* Yes, I believe there might be, a little later ; 
I don’t believe there is yet. Are you afraid ?” 

Charlie laughed. ‘* I should be sorry to ocea- 
sion you trouble. For myself—’ 

**You don’t care for the biggest billow that 
could break over Eddystone Light-house?” And 
she laughed back, but at the same time stood up 


she 
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to see if by any chance the water had poured in 
over the lower portion of the ledge between them 
and shore. He saw her standing in the last 
red beam of the moon as it sank below the hori- 
zon: then there was left the sacred dark and the 
boom of the tide, and her figure dimly shaped 
and motionless as the rock. 

** Charlie!” she cried at last, in a hoarse voice, 
bounding forward and catching his arm. ‘It 
has come in! the gully is full, the great hollow 
brimming! itis rising; we are cut off from land. 
O God! we are lost!” And as she spoke the 
spray of a great wave that angrily lashed the 
ledge fell heavy in her hair. 

Ife stepped forward, and searched the dark 
eagerly. 

‘*That can not be,” he said, lightly; but in 
another moment he felt the water round his feet. 
He turned instantly without a word and stretched 
his arms toward her. She sprang into them, he 
folded them about her, and leaped to the highest 


jag of the rock. 


‘* Well,” he said, after a moment, ‘‘if this is 
death, it is not so bitter as I] thought it would be. 
You fear, love ?” 

‘*T can not fear now,” she whispered, with 
her face beside his own. 

‘Tf I have ever thought of dying,” he con- 
tinued, as one might talk in a dream, ‘* it has 
been as an old man, worn out, heaped with pain. 
I could not have dreamed of the bliss of dying, 
young and strong, with your arms about me, 
your breath upon me, your soul flowing into 


| eternity one with mine, as no other souls have 


ever joined.” 


She was silent, and clung to him. There was 


| only the loud, heavy beat of wave on wave, the 


thunder of the surf, the wild, desolate, despair- 
ing music of the sea. He turned her face up to 
his in the darkness that seemed only deepened 
by the starlight, bent and pressed his lips to hers 
in one long kiss that might have taken their last 
breath in its fervor. 

‘It is as if we were both dead!” he thought. 

Suddenly there went up a blue light from the 
distant sand, and in the great glare they could 
see the anxious party, half in boats, half on 
shore, and all bent eagerly toward the ledge 
where the two figures stood, strong and alone, 
like etchings on the thus illumined sky. No 
sound could be heard in the wide cry of the 
waves ; only as another light flashed up a boat 
was seen darting forward and leaping like a liv- 
ing thing with during skill among the breakers, 
in its course toward them. They waited with 
their lives in their hands. The world was pos- 
sible to them again; all this joy it might yet 
be theirs to drain. They were so young—they 
loved—if it should be that they yet lived— 

* Yare!” cried Ned Haughton, close beneath 
them, as a third flame soared through the shrink- 
ing sky, and in a second Charlie had dropped 
her into his arms. She waited with her eyes 
fixed above; another figure as suddenly stood 
beside her, the incoming wave dashed them up 
against the great rock, but they lightened the 
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blow with their protecting oars, and, retreating, 
it bore them out, tossed for a minute, and then 
bounding over on another as it leaped through 
the cavernous ledge, they were safe. 


A few mo- 
ments of rowing in grateful silence, and then the 
stir and the faces of the beach. 

‘*A model way of committing suicide !” said 
Ned Haughton, cheerily then, as again they 
made the long, smooth moving with pushing 
prow ‘‘and quenched its speed in the slushy 
sand.” ‘*T should recommend it to the Paris- 
ians next November. Sorry to have frustrated 
you; but though the Indian takes his horse with 
him to Paradise, unless you are a Mahommedan 
you can’t take your houri.” 

The whole party thereon went in to supper. 

But to Sophy it was all a dream. Her recent 
gayety was lost; though she sat smiling, she did 
not seem to hear the jokes and laughter; she 
trifled with her viands, but ate nothing; her eye 
perpetually followed Charlie, where, flushed and 
brilliant and blithe, he sat opposite, and under a 
running fire of raillery drew the attention from 
her—a dangerous light sparkling in his eye, and 
his restless lips sending off a shower of bon-mots. 
Nor was it any different as they floated slowly 
home with the tide—for the wind had fallen—as 
she sat half-reclining in the boat, with the shad- 
owy form beside her, and the arm around her ; 
she wondered if it were not some dreadful night- 
mare, into which had broken this gleam of a 
life stranger, richer, more delicious than her 
own. It was so far from her actual that she 
wondered if at that time she had not really died 
with him and heen transported to this once vis- 
ionary and ideal world. She wondered, too, if 
it would allend here; if she should ever see him 
again; how she should dare meet him by day- 
light, till they stepped from the boat, and he 
went in with her at her father’s door. 

Mrs. Burleigh had sat up for the girls, and 
had been talking over their affairs with her hus- 
band. For he had at once accepted Charlie's 
proposition to occupy the pasture-lands—an ex- 
cellent dairy farm—in the spring; meanwhile 
the settlement of his business would keep him in 
town till that time; and if he or his wife had 
ever held one wish more strongly than another, 
it had been to leave the perplexities of trade for 
such a life as this offered them. This subject 
was continued with animation as the four youn- 
ger people returned ; and while Anne and Sophy 
listened with wondering faces—amazement heap- 
ing itself on amazement for the latter—Charlie 
recounted the advantages of the place, the in- 
come it should afford, and the pains that should 
be taken in the repairs which were to be made 
during the winter. 

‘* Because, you know,” he said, ‘when Sophy 
and I come to visit you every week, we shall 
want to come to the most delightful home in the 
world.” 

The whole family stood aghast, and Sophy 
hid her head in confusion (and a sofa-cushion). 

‘*T thought there never was so much smoke 
without some fire!” cried Ned, seizing Charlie’s 
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hand. ‘ Well, Mr. Burleigh, what have you to 
say to this novel proposition for a son-in-law 
that would be? And as for Sophy, it seems to 
have taken her as much by surprise as any on 
else 

**T shall ask you, Madam, to give me your 
daughter,” said Charlie, taking Mrs. i 
hand ; ‘‘and to spare her soon enough for me to 
be sincere in my Thanksgiving.” 

At this, of course, there was a great d¢ 
consultation and conversation, and Mrs. 
leigh finally mentioned the time when 
should go to their new home. But at Charlie's 
evident indignation at such delay, Anne whis- 
pered a sentence to her mother, and her mother 
shaking her head thereat, nothing would do but 
the whisper must be repeated aloud, when it ap- 
peared that Anne thought Sophy’s Western out- 
fit would do niccly for a wedding trousseau. 
The that is, Mr. Burleigh, Ned, an 
Charlie—had no doubt that it would do niccly. 
And when Charlie again mounted Lucifer for 
home a little form, strangely and enchantingly 
timid, and somewhat changed from its old jest- 
ing, followed him to the door. came out, and 
mounted his boot-toe for a parting kiss. Now 
Thanksgiving was that day fortnight. 

That night had been the last of the Indian 
summer ; cold, raw winds set in at once, winter 
gave his warning, and snow fell. It made now 
no difference to Charlie what course soever Mrs, 
Heads chose to pursue; he walked with his head 
in the clouds and his feet on the earth, and had 
the strangest amount of business to attend to in 
town that had ever fallen to his share. The of- 
fice at the foot of the avenue was at once finish- 
ed; the library arranged in sumptuous style ; 
new carpets, and upholstery, and pictures were 
incessantly dumped down in the front entry; 
strange women, whom Mrs. Heads had never 
once seen, came and went, and had things all 
their own way ; and while the usual commotion 
of the season went on in kitchen and pantry, the 
house became, in her expressive phrase, as fine 
as a fiddle. 

One day Mrs. Heads sat down to the break- 
fast-table, which wore a more ample array than 
usual; for on Thanksgiving morning it was 
out of her power to starve her master’s son, or 
add greatly to his discomfort. She looked out 
of the windows as she spread her merinos about 
her, and gave a gratified nod at the sheep- 
fields. 

Mr. Carston had already taken his second cup 
of coffee, and Mrs. Heads had forthwith diluted 
the remainder, when Charlie entered, with cheeks 
rosy from the frost, but not with the most smil- 
ing of countenances. 

‘*You are not very prudent, Mrs. Heads,” 
said he. ‘This last outrage is ‘a little too 
much. It seems that it is not enough to drive 


Surleigh’s 


al of 


others — 


/me away from home for any comfort that I may 


desire, but you level your blows to destroy me. 
I have not lost my memory.” 

‘*T should like to know what your memory’s 
got to do with me!” was the rejoinder, with a 
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snapping eve. ‘‘If you remembered all I've 
done for you, first and last, it ’uld take you a 
considerble time, I reckon !”’ 

‘*T remember that you threatened to poison 
the sheep; and when I find a score of them 
stark and stiff, I put two and two together.” 

“You may put four and four together for all 
of me!” cried the lady, with a blazing face. 
‘Tf you ain’t got enough gumption to take car’ 
0’ your sheep, and pervent the frost from killing 
‘em, you needn't be laying murder at innocent 
fulkses doors—that you needn't.” 

‘*T hope it was the frost,” said Charlie, cool- 
ly, for nothing could cloud him long to-dé 
‘“and as I intend no post-mortem, I give you 
the benefit of the doubt, Mrs. Heads; especially 
as your reckoning is yet to come.” 

‘*T don’t know, Square Carston, with what 
kind o’ face you can set by and let that boy pep- 
per his talk to me. It’s what none ever done in 
You've no sort o’ authority ; and 
it’s no wonder the neighbors says you're a born 
simpleton. I declare to man [I don't believe 
they’re so far gone wrong as—” 

‘© A little more cream, Mrs. Heads, if you 
please.”’ 


“Ef it warn’t Thanksgiving, I'd give you a 


’ 


AV 


decent houses. 


piece o’ my mind, Square—’ 

‘“*As it is, I will take a piece of your pie, 
Ma'am,” said Mr. Carston, with unusual face- 
** You make the best chicken-pie I 


tiousness. 


ever tasted.” 

‘It’s all the cropple-crowns are good for,” 
replied the dame, thrown off her guard by any 
compliment, but instantly resuming her weap- 


ons. 

‘Yes, I'd give you a piece o’ my mind as to 
your suffering it—you setting like a mumchance, 
and that cretur coming in, this morning of all 


me of killing his sheep, that have eat lambkill 
or died of cold, for all know. Imperence !” 

And Mrs. Heads’s swelling nostril and ardent 
eye emphasized the force of her remark. 

‘Tl thank you to pass the roll, Mrs. Heads,’ 
said Charlie. 

‘* No, you won't thank me for any thin’ o’ the 
kind, for I'll pass you nothin’. Ef you want it, 
you may reach it. I was born to wait on your 
betters, I'd have you know. It’s ben abeout as 
much as I could stan’ all the work you've put 
me to this last for’night. My back’s most given 
out, and my wrists used up so, that I ain't the 
breath to cool my broth. I don’t really s’pose 
there’s a slave on all the plantations harder driv 
and put to it than I be. Ef I didn’t know it 
was a Christian land where widders are walked 
over so, I shouldn't believe it ef one was to tell 
me. It’s all grist and no toll here. When 
poor Mr. Heads was alive, he always said, ‘ Til- 
da dear, don’t you be put upon—don’t you, on 
no account, ever be put upon.’ ” 

And overcome again by the remembrance, 
Mrs. Heads shed tears into her coffee. 
was very bitter. 

Tt ain’t so much the work, 


’ 


” 


she continued, 


the blessed mornings in the year, and a-accusin’ | 


Her cup 
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in an aggrieved and broken tone. ‘It’s the 
thanklessness and the contrariness. Ef you git 
Sophy Burleigh to marry you, after all your 
fussin’, I can tell you one thing, young man— 
she'll make you gee !” 

Charlie’s laugh infected the household ; even 
his father <d, and Sam and Lindy were 
heard from the kitchen in a distant cachinna- 
tion. 

** There!” cried Mrs. Heads, with a portent- 
ous sniff at the sound. ‘* There’s that minx 
you've saddled onter me a gigglin’ and sparrin’ 
in the kitchen; and Ill be bound she’s let the 
six-hour pudden stick to the pot! Yes, ef that 
pudden’s a burnin’, it’s a burnin’ shame !” 

And Mrs. Heads whiskcd through the door to 
scold the pudding whole again. 

** Father,” said Charlie, taking advantage of 
the opportunity, ‘it’s not the custom to make 
Thanksgiving presents, but Iam going to bring 
you one from town to-day; and I hope you'll 
like it, and value it, and make it wel 
—and—” 

Mr. Carston smiled. 

Father,”’ recommenced Charlie, I—” 

But just at that momentous point of utter- 
ance Mrs. Heads returned, and Charlie never 
finished his spec ch. 

** Yes,” resumed Mrs. Heads, taking up the 
conversation where it had been broken short by 
her olfactory apparatus ; 
give all your frens a fit o’ sickness to see you 
a makin’ up to a girl ‘ith nothin’ but a black eye 
to rekermend her. Fur my part, I never re- 
gretted that I warn’t sech an amazin’ pictur’, 
nor that I made my Christian profession young. 
| *Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.’ 

And the implied object of praise nodded as if 
there were nothing more to be said. 

‘Mrs. Heads,” said Charlie, about an hour 
later, looking into the dining-room, where that 
lady sat with her feet comfortably propped upon 
the andirons, “a new coat came home for me 
last week; it was hanging in my wardrobe ; 
have you seen it ?” 

‘Law, Master Charles!” said Mrs. Heads, 
facing about with her hands on her knees, and 
with surprising affability, I hevn’t seen that, 
as I know; but you told me to give Sam Stover 
a coat out of your cluset, and I did day before 
yesterday; and he has wore it. It couldn’t a 
ben that, though, could it ?” 

Charlie said nothing, but retired. He made 
no murmur at finding withdrawn a certain ring 
which had been made to his order and handed 
to him on the day before, but which he had left 
on his toilet-table overnight. He knew com- 
plaint was of no service; the ring would have 
been dropped on the floor, of course, and swept 
out ; and when he was unable to find a single 
hemstitch among his linen, he said nothing 
again, but quietly substituted one of his father’s 
| instead. 

As the sleigh dashed up to the steps Mrs, 


sili 


come, and 


‘ves, it’s enough to 
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Heads opened the parlor-door and thrust out 
her head. 

*“*T want the sleigh, Master Charles,” 
she. 

**So do I, Madam,” was the rejoinder ; ‘ and 
I am sorry that to-day I can not relinquish it in 
your favor.” 

" « But I've got to go into town !” 

** My case exactly! And on Thanksgiving 
Day, you 

** Yes, on Thanksgiving Day. 
that to you ?” 

** Nothing at all,” said Charlie, buttoning his 
glove and opening the door. 

** But you're never going off in this style ?” 
cried Mrs. Heads, in amazement. 
to get the sleigh ready for me an hour ago, 
can't!” 


said 


And what’s 


You 


Charlie proceeded to arrange the leopard-skins, 
and Mrs. Heads followed him to the door, ring- 
ing a voluble treble. 

**T declare for it,” she cried, never was 
treated so before nor sence! There you go, 
Charles Carston, and I wonder how you'll come 
Rid- 
ing round the country on the day that’s next 
thing to the blessed Lord’s Day itself, and no- 
body knowing where you'll go, nor what youll 
go through with, nor what company you keep 
till your senses you lose; dressed out as ef ‘twas 
a weddin’; and me, thet wanted to attend di- 
vine worship— Yes, I wonder in what state 
you'll come home! No blessin’ follers sech do- 
in’s. I wonder how you'll come home !” 

And Mrs. Heads re-entered and slammed the 
door in a state of fierce excitement. 

Charlie gathered up the reins and tucked in 
the robes. 

** Sam shall drive you where you please, after 
dinner, Mrs. Heads,” cried he. ** Good-morn- 
ing!” and was gone, with ringing bells and a 
sharp tramp of hoofs on crusted snow. 


home; yes, how—you'll—come—home ! 


The town bells could be faintly heard from 
the farm at the hour of noon, and as Mr. Car- 
ston paused then a moment before his door three 
sleighs dashed up the drive. From the first 
leaped Mr. Burleigh, active as youth, and grasp- 
ing Mr. Carston’s hand, 

** Well, old friend,” said he, ‘* shall we settle 
our feud and seal a pact ?” 

Mr. Carston, of too cool a temperament for 
impulse, hesitated only a moment, then returned 
the amicable pressure as warmly as if twenty 
years of hostility could be forgotten in an in- 
stant. 

**And you will invite me to share your 
Thanksgiving dinner?” continued Mr. Bur- 
leigh. ‘* For me, I have much to be thankful 
for.” 

“And I have no less,” said Mr. Carston, as 
with a smile and a father’s tenderness he turned 
to kiss the blushing Sophy, who now stood before 
him. 

The servants had all flocked into the hall, 
and Mrs. Heads herself, opening the dining- 


*T told Sam } 


|side of which 
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room door he 

** Mrs. Heads,” said Charlie, ‘* you can have 
the sleigh now, and Sam shall drive you wher- 
ever you please to go, as I promised. I am 
happy to give you a year's salary as warning,” 
and he handed her an envelope; ‘* we do not 
My father has a 

You wondered in what state 

I have returned in the state 
How I would come home? | 
have come home with a wife.” 


need your services longer. 
new housekeeper. 
I would return ? 
of matrimony. 


THE NEW ROUTE THROUGH 

CHIRIQUT. 

BY TITOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 
_ were jagged rocks, up through the 
A slippery grooves of which, worn by itself, 

Thousands of brown 
pelicans, surfeited and 
drowsy, clung to them—now and then opening 
un eye or flapping a wing 


the sea went splashing. 
gulls and thousands of 


otherwise showing 
little or no concern for the balls which our rifles 
dropped about them. There were clusters of is]- 
ands—islands with steep white cliffs and thick- 
set lofty trees, and here and there a canec-built 
hut, palm-branches fanning it and burnished 
children frolicking in front of it—and there were 
lonesome sandy nooks, high up into which de- 
serted canoes were drawn, and over the beach of 
Which the volumed surf rolled calmly in, leaving 
sheets of thin silvery froth to mark its inroads, 
as it receded to roll in again. At times from 
some little bay—the smooth rocks walling one 
were richly tufted with glossy 
shrubs, the leaves of which were green and gold 


}and crimson, while those, opposite them, were 


broken into arches and seemed a pile of feudal 
ruins—a rough-hewn bungo, laden deep with 
pearl-shells, sail set and coppered faces gleaming 


| from the gunwale, would slip out, and all a-beam 
| slide by us. 


Then, as the calm sea darkened— 
and as the trees and cliffs, the loftiest and most 
striking of them, softened into one great shadow, 
and the scene, so tranquil in its beauteousness 
and grandeur all day long, seemed to settle down 
still more and grow entranced—high in the dim 
heavens, with its cloven ridge touching the few 
pale stars there, and these trembling as the black 
crest touched them, the volcano of Chiriqui 
loomed up. Far off, but all the gloomier and 
all the grander for the distance from us at which 
it towered, that vast mountain—where, accord- 
ing to Indian tales, the angry spirits and demons 


|of a lost race dwell—seemed, every instant we 


gazed at it, to grow vyaster still. Of all the 
great mountains bounding the wide plains of 
Chiriqui, that alone was visible. Every soaring 
rival seemed to have shrunk away before it. 
Still rippling through those qniet waters—still 
slipping past those palm-crowned islands—still 
giving the booming breakers a wide berth and 
rounding many a scowling point—still, with the 
faintest breath whispering against our torn and 
discolored sails—with more or less to thwart or 


puzzle us, making our way through a glowing, 
and then a clouded labyrinth of lakes and woods, 
over beds of pearl and past reefs of coral, in the 
midst of a hundred mingled perfumes—still, 
from sunrise to sundown at the work, sluggishly 
nearing that huge volcano, and, if it be not 
harsh to tell the truth just here, despite of all 
the sweetness and richness of the picture, grow- 
ing and vergiag on vexation—the 
schooner we were in dropped anchor in the Boca 
Chica, one of the mouths of the river Pedrigal, 
our destination being the city of David, two hun- 
dred miles and more to the North of Panama. 
It was an aged schooner that brought us there 
—built in Newburyport for the rice and rosin 
trade—having long kept up a thriving connec- 
tion between Boston and the Carolinas—having 
sprung an irreparable leak, been sold, and then 
miraculously brought round the Horn—she was 
In the days of her youth 
she was known as the Siby/. Under her new 
masters, in the ebb of her industrious life, she 
was known as the F’ruta Dorada—a name which 
seemed to indicate that her Spanish-American 
owners valued her decayed timbers as though 
; as precious as the auriferous trees of 
the Hesperides. The had 
quently patched, very little of the original can- 
vas remained. She was porous all over. ‘The 
sailors pumped her every three hours, and then 
never thought of pumping her dry within three 
or four feet. The rigging in every direction was 
constantly snapping. Blocks and ring-bolts, 
cleets, thimbles, muain-topsail sheets, bob-stays 
and shank-painter, all were woefully out of re- 
pair. Rust and worms had fed on them luxu- 
riously for months. A twelve-penny nail, driven 
into the mizen-mast, six feet from the deck, kept 
the bell for a while in suspense. The bit of | 
spun-yarn, however, which kept it up there, 
breaking one day, the bell, striking all hours, 
came with a crash to the deck. It was never 
replaced. From that out a wooden clapper was 
used. Cockroaches, spiders, ants, three or five 
scorpions at least—all of a first-class description, 
and, with the exception of the latter, all utterly 
fearless and incessantly busy—had the principal 
cabin to themselves. No one could sleep there 
—no one could sit there. The plagues held un- 
disputed possession. Besides, it was a musty 
little cavern, and one might have died of suffo- 
cation in it, if he had not been crawled or stung 
to death. It answered the purposes of a store- 
room, or steward’s pantry, well enough, but that’s 
all it was good for. The sugar, the rice, the 
mustard, the coffee, the vinegar and onions, the 
claret, the knives and forks, the pliant spoons, the 
tumblers, the red cabbage, the cork-screw, the lem- 
on-squeezer, the ladle of a lost soup-tureen—all 
the appliances of our breakfast and dinner table 
were stowed away there, underneath or along the 
bunks, and both sides of the ladder which de- 
scended into it from the quarter-deck. It was 
furnished, moreover, with a looking-glass the 
size of the Ace of Clubs, peering into which a 
gentleman had the advantage of seeing more 


wearied 


twenty-eight years old. 


they were 


sails been so fre- 
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seemed to us, as if in derision of our slow and 
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faces than one, and of ascertaining many of the 
mutations which the human countenance, with- 
out incurring any torture or permanent mischief, 
is enabled to undergo. ‘To stand up to this 
glass, correct the slightest irregularity or effect 
the slightest improvement of feature, was a tri- 
umph which all the ingenuity and nerve the 
Fruta Dorada could boast of, this trip at all 
events, completely failed to achieve. 

It was in this infirm schooner we had come 
from Punta Arenas, in the Gulf of Nicoya. For 
nine wearisome, blistering, deadening days, were 
we imprisoned in her. A slack breeze, a seeth- 
ing sun—uat times a fierce 
deck and rigging steaming for an hour after 
it had ceased— the consolations of 
that captivity. Reconciling us all the more to 
i 
ever within sight—oftentimes within pistol-shot 
—littering in their dark-green and purpk 
from the rising to the setting of cach sun, and at 
night deepening with their majestic forms the 
darkness of the sky. Pictures of shadowy deep 
ravines—great leafy branches overarching them, 
their walls trickling with moisture, and a full 
stream, cold and bright, bounding over rocks, 
plunging into green transparent basins which 
the sunshine veined with gold, and then with a 
smooth swiftness widening off between two strips 
of sand and pebbles—the fragrance of flowers 
and the notes of birds, the most beautiful and 
wonderful on earth, pervading all—such were 
the appeasing pictures which those mountains 
Dwelling on them—fill- 
ing them up with bright-eyed friends and all the 
accessories of an Arcadian feast—it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive the rapt pleasure with which our 
detention on board the #’ruta Dorada filled us. 

Steaming past with an accelerated speed, it 


shower which left the 


these 


were 
t, there were the grand mountains of Costa Rica 


} 
» 


ory, 


ceaselessly suggested, 


awkward pace—for we were dawdling about and 
wabbling up and down in the most ignoble style 
imaginable, as the heartless Levite, scorning our 
distress, swept by—the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany'’s steamer, the Guatemala, which we had 
left in Punta Arenas the night before, furnished 
us with an additional reason for congratulating 
ourselves on the age and comfort of our craft. 
| Lest we might omit to do so with all the hearti- 
ness and zeal to which the /ruta Dorada was 
entitled, the gay Captain of the Guatemala 
called out to us to know what we had for dinner, 
while the solid Doctor put other interrogatories 
of an equally friendly, soothing, and exhilarat- 
ing nature. In half an hour there was a small 
black cloud ahead, and that was all that remain- 
ed to us of the Guatemala. ‘The next night she 
was in the Bay of Panama, and we had not made 
a knot from the point at which she passed us. 
The dullness of our sailing, however, was in 
great measure compensated by the variety of 
character which the company on board present- 
ed. The Captain was a Frenchman, a native 
of Marseilles. Frolicsome, good-natured, act- 
ive, profuse with his claret and absinthe, run- 
ning over with song and anecdote, voluble on 


i 


| 
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all subjects, festive at all hours, and a finished 
comedian—he was the brightest star of the Ju- 
minous group on board the Fruta Dorada. In 
this group was included the owner of the schooner. 

A Panamanian by birth, he was studded with 
pimples, had very feeble pink eyes, and in every 
feature revealed an exuberant condition of scrof- 
ulous taint. Solemn to the gravest excess, he 
spoke little, smiled none, drank deeply, and pro- 
foundly slept. He slept allnight. Were it not 
that he had to open his eyes in the sunlight, 
now and then, to imbibe and eat a little. he 
would have slept all day. He slept in the prin- 
cipal cabin—in the midst of the cockroaches, 
the spiders, the ants and scorpions—an astound- 
ing fact, demonstrative of his imperviosity to 
intense heat and venom. Solemn as he was 
however, on more than one oceasion he proved 


himself amiable, and of his honesty in matters 
of business, the Captain told us, there was the 
brightest of evidence. His father and mother 
are old residents of David. Foremost of the 
wealthiest people there, they own and inhabit 
a two-storied house, pushing a prosperous cus- 
tom with English calicoes and cottons, French 
wines, and Dr. Barth’s electric oil. 

Besides the Captain, there was another French- 
man on board. Escaping from Paris, early in 
1552, the Vigilance Committee of Louis Napo- 
leon being keen on his track, he waved his adiex 
to France from the breakwater of Ostend, crossed 
over to the land of Alfred and Shakspeare, and 
thence steamed to Jamaica. Dissatistied with 
the liberty vouchsafed to that opulent island— 
eager for new worlds to conquer—the proscribed 
Republican made for the Boca del Tero, crossed 
the Cordilleras, and, finally, dropped down into 
David, where, in course of time, he married into 
a family having fifty head of cattle. Mottled 
and slim as she is, he adores his wife as the per- 
fection of beauty. She, in return, adores her 
husband as the superlative of all that is grace- 


ful, chivalrous, and most fascinating. It is a | 


charming delusion. They, also, have a two- 
storied house, and, no doubt, as sparkling tes- 
timonies of their superior respectability, have 
broken glass chandeliers swaying from the naked 


beams of their somewhat vacant and airy par- | 


lors. The adored husband is engaged in the 
pearl-trade—makes frequent trips up and down 
the coast in search of the lustrous shell—and, 
with great gentleness and suavity of manner, 
combines a strong love for commercial specula- 
tion with the neatest dexterity. in clenching a 
bargain. 


The most remarkable of the group—thongh | 


the accomplished gentleman may have been some- 
what less brilliant, perhaps, than the Captain of 
the Fruta Vorada—was a retired Colonel of the 
Indiana militia, A tall, thin, rigid gentleman, 
with a frosty bald head and a tight red skin 
drawn over his face, he stood straight and high 
and stiff as a flag-staff, whenever the superiority 
of his favorite profession was questioned. A 
lawyer of five-and-twenty years’ standing, in 
constant requisition and flaming repute in all 


cases of divorce, afflicted with a raging ardor 
for political distinction, and ever ready to spread 
himself with eagle’s wings and talons upon ey- 
ery question of the day, nevertheless he preferred 
the Camp to the Court-House, and a campaign 
garnished with bullets to one the issue of which 
was quietly lodged in the Ballot-Box. His fin- 
gers were surprisingly slender and long, and. 
whether he described a charming scene or de- 
nounced an enemy, he seemed to claw the air 
with more or less eagerness for a feast of blov rd. 
Fluent as a tropical stream in the month of Oc- 
tober, he never ceased speaking of the time when 
he commanded the Catawba Grenadiers of Terre 
Haute—the time when he was elected Major of 
Brigade and had a shaving-box and pair of spurs 
presented him by the Common Council of Fort 
Wayne—the day when in his shirt-sleeves and 
worsted slippers, at the head of the New Albany 
Fusileers, he tore his way through miles of cacti 
to the bastions of Chapultepec—the evening when 
specially invited by the President of Peru to 
a grand ball and supper, in recognition of his 
eminent rank and exploits, he had to apologize 
for not bringing his Colonel's uniform along 
with him, informing his Excellency that he made 
it a point to travel as Sir Charles Napier ad- 
vised the officers of the East India army to do— 
that is, with a towel only, a tooth-brush, a bit 
of soap, and an old pair of boots, 

These references of his to the salient points 
of his splendid military career—recurring every 
half hour or so—became somewhat irksome to 
us the second or third day out. But. then, he 
was so genial, so accomplished, so vivacious and 
fresh—spoke with so gallant a temerity the stran- 
gest of tongues, under the impression it was the 
purest of Spanish—bowed so dutifully whenever 
the faintest compliment was paid him- -display- 
ed his long fingers with such flexible significance 
in his controversies and polite conversations— 
altogether bore himself with such assiduous mag- 
| nificence and nicety on the smallest occasion, 
that, in a resigned though tortured audience, he 
secured a privilege, which, had he been less ac- 
complished and splendid, would have been brisk- 
ly denied him. Judged by his own representa- 
tions, he was one of the most distinguished men 
of the United States. The annals and news- 
| papers of his native State, however, are wholly 
uncommunicative concerning him. So, too, are 
| the several histories of the Mexican war. Nev- 
| ertheless we have no disposition to question his 
| celebrity, but, admitting it fully, must be per- 
| mitted to express our regret, that such men do 
so much without their leaving the smallest rec- 
ord, or the world knowing the least about them. 

An apothecary from Leon, in Nicaragua, was 
the least celestial star of the group. Squint- 
eyed, knocker-kneed, with a broad baggy face 
the color of treacle, two teeth alone visible in 
the front of his head, and these set together in 
the upper gum, long and sharp as a rabbit’s— 
he was the damaged picture of a fallen star. 
Bound for the Huaccas of Chiriqui, he wore a 
very short coarse trowsers of Guatemalian manu. 
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facture, a pair of untanned shoes with murderous 
soles, and a frowzy red silk sash about his loins 
—his luggage consisting of a soiled pocket-hand- 
kerchief stuffed with sausages, hard-boiled eggs, 
cheese and garlic, and a brass-hooped box of pa- 

Morose, dogged, beetle-browed, 
lips to no one the nine dreary 
days we were on that trip, but, the live-long 
day, sat upon a water-cask, musing and frown- 
ing to himself, beating one untanned shoe against 
the other, at times cleaning a lancet or a forceps, 
greedily swallowing a morsel out of the provi- 
sional handkerchief, or at full length, with his 
shaggy head upon a scroll of ox-hide, fried him- 
self in the forecastle, and took to the basest 
snoring. 

The morning after the Fruta Dorada had 
dropped anchor in the Boca Chica, just at sun- 
rise, the passengers, with the exception of the 
apothecary from Leon, left the schooner and pro- 
ceeded up the river to the village of Boca Chica. 
The Captain of the schooner, with two of his 
men, one of them a lively round-limbed Chilian, 
accompanied them. 

A calm, soft, clear morning—the dew drop- 
ping in large diamonds from the trees which 
overhung the river—the pale sky reddening as 


tent medicines, 
he opened his 


the sun came up from behind the Cordilleras— 
white birds on the wing, darting from the water 
into the dense rich foliage on the banks as we 
swept toward them, the swift powerful stream 
eddying and gurgling among roots and rocks, or 
bearing mercilessly seaward some noble tree 
which it had plucked down miles above—most 
of the beauteousness of the previous evening was 
here revived. ‘True it is, we missed the islands, 
the sparkling beaches, the shady nooks, the pearl- 
laden bungos, the steep clitis worn into feudal 
ruins, the dusky crowds of gulls and pelicans 
clinging to the slippery rocks, up the wave-worn 
grooves of which the sea went splashing. 
the birds in those vine-laced trees, darkly bend- 
ing overhead, were brighter far than poor gull or 
pelican could be, and the forest, to the right and 
left of the hurrying river, showed us aisles and 
arches, porticoes and columns, statelier and richer 
far than any ever wrought from stone. And 
there—in the midst of oranges and mangos, the 
fragrance of which was borne upon the fresh 
bright waters of the Pedrigal far out to sea— 
Was a swarm of huts, with the shy Naiads of the 
river gliding in and out of them in their white 
chemisettes, and a pack of hungry hounds yelping 
and frothing on the bank, as though some bronzed 
Diana had been surprised, and the Colonel from 
Indiana had been the rash Actxon. Besides all 
which, there was the Voleano of Chiriqui tower- 
ing sternly and darkly in the sweet light of the 
morning—the peaks, into which its huge crest is 
broken, looking blacker than they did at twilight 
—the unknown forest, with which it is matted 
from base to summit, looking as though it were 
a wilderness of purple heather—and the gorges 
and abysses into which its enormous slopes are 
rent, and down through which the steadiest looks 
with an aching eye, closing up in the hazy dis- 
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tance, giving one at the Boca Chica a vague idea, 
if any, of its terrors and sublimities. 

Beyond the voleano, round and tapering as 
the spire of a great cathedral, and loftier by 
thousands of feet than that of St. Gudule and 
Strasbourg, the peak of the Boqueté, nineteen 
leagues to the northeast, shone like a pile of 
bronze. So, too, did the peaks overlooking the 
old Provincial road to the Atlantic, and the 
summits of the San Juan Mountains. Nearer 
to us were the lesser mountains which intercept 
the road to Panama—mountains fashioned into 
striking and wondrous shapes—into churches, 
roots of hous« a hulis of ships, keel uppermost— 
and the largest of which is overrun with the 
fieriest and deadliest vipers—reptiles which do 
not wait to be attacked or injured accidc ntally, 
but glide forth and strike fiercely the instant a 
strange foot approaches. Between us and the 
mountains were the plains of Chiriqui—immense 
pasturages over which thousands of cattle rove, 
and the healthfulness and fertility of which are 
owing to the abundant waters that break the 
soil. 

Having breakfasted at the village of Boca 
Chica, we started further up the Pedrigal, on 
our way to David, parting in the friendliest man- 
ner with Phillipe Jean Molyneaux, the Captain 
of the #Fruta Dorada, to which frail craft, not- 
withstanding her multiplicd infirmities and age, 
we drank in bowls of the tartest claret many a 
golden cruise ! 

It was at the house of a Spaniard, a citizen 
of the United States, we breakfasted. From the 
same gentleman we hired a duxgo for the river- 
trip to David. 

Five-and-twenty feet in length, two feet deep 
and three feet broad, painted black and white, 
furnished with a light canvas awning at the stern 
—under which awning a bullock’s hide, the hairy 
side uppermost, was stretched for carpeting— 
four lithe, mirthful, musical young fellows swept 
this bungo up, at the rate of four miles an hour, 
against the stream. ‘The oars they used were 
long tough poles—eighteen feet in length and 
from two to three inches thick—to which a blade, 
something like a shingle, but broader a good 
deal at the lower end than at the upper, was 
nailed. As they rose from the thwarts and gave 
the stroke, a strange, wild, mournful but ring- 


ing whoop broke from them; and thus rising to 
the stroke, bringing their bending oars with a 


long strong sweep through the swift current, 
that peculiar cry of theirs, at measured inter- 
vals, echoed far and wide beyond the river, from 
noon to close on sundown. 

The same trees, the same birds, the same rich 
verdure and gorgeousness of foliage we had seen 
at the Boca Chica in the morning, were visible 
all day long. The same great mountains we 
had gazed upon at dawn, were ever present in 
the wide sunny scene. The same swift power- 
ful river, to which we had descended from the 
schooner, bore us onward to the city. For seven 
glaring hours there was no change, unless, in- 
deed, the setting of a leg-of-mutton sail, when- 
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ever we came to where the river widened and | 
the breeze from the sea had play, may be set 
down as something new. 

At last, about half past six in the afternoon, 
reached our destination. um- 
brageous tree of prodigious girth, the limbs of 
which were laden with epiphytes and the gaudiest 
macaws, and up the bare roots of which we had 
to climb from the dungo, to reach the top of the 
five fect above. David lay four miles off. 
We had to tramp to it across a plain crowded 
with cattle. ‘There were neither 
carts, nor carqueros to be had for hire. So the 
young Frenchman led the way, carrying a bun- 
dle, an umbrella, and a broad flat paste-board 
box containing a white muslin frock, embellished 
with pink satin bows, for his little boy—the heir- 
presumptive to the fractured chandeliers and a 
moiety of the fifty head of cattle. The Colonel 
from Indiana brought up the rear, painfully 
dragging his legs and a ragged old e: arpet-bag 
after him—one of his war-boots, owing to the 
state of his corns, being slung over his shoulder, 
while an enameled slipper, shabbily cracked, 
flapped on the sole of his most sensitive foot. 

As the evening darkened, his tall — figure, 
flickering in the star-light half a mile behind, 
reminded us of the forlorn schoolmaster of Sleepy 
Hollow, The dramatic effect of the apparition 
was powerfully heightened by all the mules, colts, 
and staid gray asses of the plain herding toward 
it, following it inquisitively, whisking their tails 
and pricking their ears in its wake, and, fin: uly, 
when their curiosity appeared to have been satis- 
fied, flinging up their hoofs with a simultaneous 
snort, and vanishing in a whirlwind of derision 
from it. 

A few yards from the tree at which we disem- 
barked, we came tothe hacienda of Don José Obal- 
dia, recently the Governor of the State of Pana- 
ma. All the cattle within sight were his. ‘The 
wealthiest man in the State, he is at the same 
time one of the most urbane, liberal, and en- 
lightened. Half-way across the plain we were 
overtaken by his mandador or steward, mounted 
on a sprightly little For the considera- 
tion of one dollar, this good Samaritan under- 
took to relieve us of our carpet-bags, fire-arms, 
the Colonel’s impedime nta, including the discard- 
ed war-boot, and convey them to David for us. 
Thus relieved, an hour’s trudging and stumbling 
brought us to the outskirts of the city, and, ten 
minutes more, we were in the JJote! Franc: 
cooling ourselves with copious draughts of Beni- 
carlo and lemonade. Twenty minutes after that 
again, we were seated at an excellent supper, 
and, in due time, the neatest and whitest beds 
received our wearied frames. It was late next 
morning when we left them. The sun was 
showering down a blinding light on David as we 
went forth to view the city. 

Planted in a corner of the great plain of Chiri- 
qui—having wide though rugged streets, well- 
built houses for the most part, several of them 
two stories high, and these furnished with bal- 
conies and piazzas, the faces of the houses being 
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variously rere having tall cocoa-nut trees, 
here and there, with a graceful languor sw; Wing 
above the plantain—thatched or red-tile d roofs, 
and that vast voleano ever overlooking a 
city of David, spite of all the blistering and 
warping it has got from its exposed position, is 
an attractive picture. It is at first sicht at all 
And on Sundays, when the Senoritas 
flash upon the scene in all the effulgence of 
crisped and snowy muslin, beaming Jewelry and 


events. 


flowery sunshades, and the snug French Cy nsul 
displays the tri-color over his bright green bal 


cony in the principal thoroughfare of the city, 

and all the young gy Ca hall TOs in glossy suits 
saunter or dash about—some on foot and others 
in silver-bowed and embroidered saddl s—the 
et is quite brilliant. Not until one has bee n 
a week or two condemned to loiter through its 
broiling streets—for the city is exposed to the 
fiercest sun on every side—not until one has 
found that his aching vr can stand no longer 
the ruts, the stones, the broken tiles and other 
snares with which those streets abound, and finds, 
that among the inhabitants of the 
place, buzzards and corpulent negroes and stroll- 
ing pigs preponderate—not until then does one 
begin to criticise, in a doubtful spirit, the hues 
and outlines of the first impression. 

The Plaza is an ample square, tufted with 
burned grass, having on one side the J/ote/ 
Francesca, a blank adohe wall, and the Botica 
where a filibuster of French birth 
—a spry young gentleman who sports a white 
burnouse and a profound mustache — dispenses 

calomel and Brandreth’s pills. On another side 
there are four or five two-storied houses, one of 
which is in a slimy state of disintegration, and 
has two naked children perpetually oozing in and 
out of the door-way. A German butcher owns 
another; Mr. Haws, of Panama, the clean and 
freshly-painted one at the farthest end. But, at 
present, this handsome house is in a state of deep 
repose, the doors being padlocked and the win- 
dows shuttered. The Parochial Church stands 
in the middle of the Plaza. Built of adobe—and 
the dusky bricks never having had a spattering 
of whitewash, while the worm-caten beams, sup- 
porting the roof, project like wooden legs a foot 
and a half beyond the eaves—the uncouth struc- 
ture has none of those architectural incentives to 
piety which men of austere creeds are sometimes 
moved to rebuke. The chamber in which the 
Provincial Legislature of Chiriqui used to sit, 
previous to the recent subdivision of New Gran- 
ada into States and the absorption of the Prov- 
inces, must have been just as poor as the Church. 

The French flag has been mentioned. France 
is the only foreign Power that has a representa- 
tive in this remote Department of New Granada. 
Many Germans have settled here, but the French 
exceed them. They constitute the most influen- 
tial portion of the foreign population of David, 
confining themselves, however, to the little city, 
while the Germans disperse themselves over the 
neighborhood, bridge the rivers, climb the mount- 
ains, penetrate and hew down the forest, advance 


moreover, 


I Trance sea, 
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and plant their new homes in the regions of the 
palm and cedar, proving themselves better emi- 
grants, more adventurous and aspiring, than 
their brethren of Burgundy and Champagne. As 
tor the United States, they are completely in the 
back-ground here. ‘Texas, I believe, has sent 
one of her citizens, and New Hampshire another, 
and Connecticut a third—but at this point, for 
the present, the contributive enterprise of our 
great Repubsic to Chiriqui ceases, 

Nevertheless there is much to tempt it here. 
From the shores of the Pacific, to the slopes 
of the Cordilleras, the soil is fertile to excess. 
While it affords pasturage for countless herds, 
it yields all the intertropical grains, fruits, veg- 
bles and esculent roots, in marvelous abund- 
ance. ‘The sugar is the best on the coast. It 
has a finer grain than the sugar of Louisiana. 
The tobacco is superior to that of San Salvador. 
Cotton might be cultivated to any extent. Rice 
is produced in astonishing quantities, and this, 
not on lands artificially mundated as in Bengal 
ind South Carolina, but on a surface simply ir- 
rigated by rains, two and three crops being had 
in the year. Perfectly free from swamps and 
stagnant waters, the land from the sea to the 
mountains, a distance of five-and-thirty miles at 


eta 


the narrowest interval, is sound and wholesome. 
The sun is powerful, indeed, and there are few 
trees on those vast plains to shelter one, but no 
rank matter exists for it to work upon. The 
climate, therefore, is pure and healthful—so 
healthful, that at Dolega, about thirteen miles 
from David, and situated very nearly in the cen- 
tre of the plains, people are said to die of sheer 
old age, and of that alone. Mr. Power, the 
genial and accomplished editor of the Panama 
Star and Herald, eloquently enumerates these 
and other characteristics of Chiriqui, in a mem- 
orable article which appeared in that paper, the 
$th of July, 1853. In this article, having stated 
that the few foreigners, who had visited that 
part of the coast during the two previous years, 
had taken so much pains to develop the advan- 
tageous position and internal wealth of the coun- 
try, that it was already attracting too much at- 
tention to be neglected in the future, Mr. Power 


gives it as his conviction, that ‘‘ had the same | 


knowledge, relative to the Province, been ac- 
quired four years before, Chiriqui would this day 
have been the leading route between the two 
oceans, instead of Panama.”’ 

At present, however, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary facilities it presents for immigration 


and interoceanic transit—the Atlantic and Pa- | 
cific ports, terminating the route, being pro- | 


nounced by Mr. Power, who is a practiced engi- 
neer as well as a clear and conscientious writer, 
to be superior in safety and convenience to any 


on the coast—Chiriqui is little known to the | 


commercial world. Half a dozen schooners— 
every one of them just as crippled and precarious 
as the Fruta Dorada—more than suffice for its 
trade along the coast. They bring a few casks 
of rum—and excellent rum it is, that, especially, 
manufactured by Messrs. Wagner and Campbell 
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—to Panama, Bonaventura, and one or two Pe- 
ruvian ports. They bring pearl-shells hither 
and thither—sometimes to Panama 
to Punta Arenas—and once or twice a year they 
take a cargo of hides down to the first-named 
place. Pigs and horned cattle, too, are export- 
ed in small quantities, The latter, however, are 
driven in considerable numbers, in the months 
of March and April, overland to Panama. 

With these exceptions, Chiriqui may be said 
to have no foreign trade whatever. The Pana- 
ma Railroad Company, when they first started 
them, made the Boca Chica a port of call for 
their Central American But after 
two or three trips the experiment was pronounced 
a failure, and now the handsome Guatemala pass- 
es up the coast in all the pride of a fortunate ca- 
reer, leaving the boundless pasturages, the sugar- 


—sometimes 


steamers, 


fields, the palm-groves, the great forests of oak 
and sandal-wood, and teak and caoutchouc, and 
all the luscious and all the solid wealth of Chiri- 
qui, idly sleeping in the azure or golden mist ten 
leagues away. The discovery of those strange 
relics in the old Indian graves, in the month of 
August, 1859, gave the country for a short time 
a vivifving impulse. Hundreds of foreigners 
poured in. The merchants of David quadrupled 
their purchases. Monsieur Quelquejeu, of the 
Hotel Francesca, enlarged his establishment— 
built a row of neat and commodious sleeping- 
rooms—laid in a prodigal supply of wines and 
all sorts of liquors, making every arrangement 
which an agreeable and enterprising host could 
devise for the accommodation of his expected 
guests, and they were counted with a military 
arithmetic nothing short of a battalion. The 
Guatemala herself, punctual and inflexible as 
she is, was unable to resist the impulse, and in 
she went with a score of plunderers for the graves. 
But the huaccas soon gave out. Gold-hunting 
among the ancient dead of Chiriqui, in a month 
or so, was declared to be a lottery in which there 
were ninety-nine blanks to every prize, and to 
secure that one prize much labor and suffering 
had to be endured. One by one the 
drew off. The natives only, it seemed, could 
stand the work. 

And so the precious soil, sown with golden 
bats and alligators, with golden birds and scor- 
pions, with golden obscenities and gods, was 
abandoned to the children of the soil. ‘They are 

| reaping the fitful harvest still. To their patient 
toil, scantily clothed and nourished as they are, 
but enduring and persistent, and proof against 
the rains and heats, those undeciphered graves 
are to this day yielding up their treasure. The 
Guatemala made but one trip to aid the spolia- 
tion. A second would have been worse than 
profitless. As he surveys his vacant rooms and 
undiminished stock of cobwebbed bottles, Mon- 
sieur Quelquejeu wrings his hands, and with the 
| wildest maledictions averts his eyes from those 
costly evidences of his infatuation. Pick-axes, 
| India-rubber leggings, red flannel shirts, frying- 
| pans, tin dishes, hatchets and revolvers, all the 
laccessories of a California mining-camp 


foreigners 


are to 
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be found in the principal stores of r David, ond 
would be sold by auction, at any moment, were 
two solvent purchasers within hail. 

Had the Auaccas been more prolific, Chiriqui, 
in half a year, would have become one of the 
busiest and wealthie st countries within the trop- 
As it is, the gates of the Cordilleras have 
to be driven in, the country has to be thrown 
wide open to the world, the noble harbors, be- 
tween which it lies, have to be united by an iron 
pathway, before it can hope to receive a useful 
and powerful accession to its population, and 
grow glad in the full exposition of the riches 
with which it has been so sumptuously blessed. 

Ten days after his arrival in David, the writer 
of this narrative set out for the Boca del Toro. 
For a week he had been busy procuring informa- 
tion, guides, mules, and provisions. The trip | 
between the oceans being seldom made—four or 
five times a year at most- it is snece ssary to 
make inquiries as to the state of the rivers, ete. ‘4 
and, moreover, it takes some time to secure the 
services of competent guides. Neither are mules 
so easy to be had in Chiriqui. Horses abound- 
quick, hardy, showy little fellows—-but their more 
demure kindred are scarce, and for hire or sale 
command a high figure. Two hundred dollars 
is an average price for a serviceable mule. 

The expedition, at last, set out. Three Indian 


Ics, 


guides led the way on foot, costumed in blue and | 
white cotton shirts, with white cotton handker- 
chiefs bandaging their heads, and large javas— 


wicker-work baskets—slung upon their backs. 
In these they carried the provisions, the cooking 
utensils, the blankets, and every thing else that 
was considered essential for the road. Each had 
a load of seventy-five or eighty pounds. There | 
was Jose, a boy of splendid shape, immense | 
strength, and mysterious silence. There was Ca- 
millo, a noisy scape sinewy and gigantic, | 
good-natured, officious, reckless, jovial, enrap- | 
tured with song and absorbed in liquor. There 
was Eduardo, a quiet, gentle, patient, indefati- 
gable fellow, the most civilized and refined of the | 
three. 

José, however, was the surest guide. His 
memory and keen instinct never failed him. 
On more than one occasion, when the track was 
lost under the fallen leaves or a fresh growth of 
prickly shrubs and Indian plantain, or when the 
marks of the machetta on the blazed trees were 
difficult to be made out, this powerful creature— 
whose limbs one would faney were the texture 
as they were the color of cast iron—used to un- 
sling his java, and gliding into the depths of the | 
forest, disappear, perhaps, for an hour. His ap- 
pearance as he returned to us—his step, his atti- 
tude, his look—would make a glorious painting. 
With the right hand uplifted, the forefinger 
pointing to the sky, his naked feet gliding 
through the florid dense foliage over roots and 
stones, as though they were shadows only, his 
dark brown features flashing with h: appiness ‘and 
triumph—at such times he looked like some 
young conqueror bearing tidings of freedom to a 
race in chains! 
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| Indian followers snoring and steaming to 


the bat and fire-fly never cease to flit- 


no cheerier nor 
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Besides the Indian guides, there Don 
Carlos Wagner, a most hospitable and hearty 
German gentleman, who had in the nee 
manner offered to accompany the writer as far 
the Boqueté. Don Carlos has been nine years 
a resident of Chiriqui—lives, two miles outside 
David, on a fine farm, to which he has given 
the name of Buena Vista—and b Vv precept and 
example has done much to excite an inte lligent 
industry throughout the country. He is, of 
course, particularly interested in the success of 
his countrymen who have made it their home, 
and ever ready to encourage and_ befriend 
them. They, in return, look up to him with 
confidence and very grateful feelings, regarding 
him as their oracle and leader in the Battle of 
Life they have crossed the seas and centinents to 
fight, and upon which, not forty centuries, but 
all the cycles of creation, from the summit of 
the —— of Chiriqui, look down. 

The brave old Indiana Colonel, 


was 


1s 


too, was in 


the cavalcade, wearing a blood-red shirt ven a 


green bough in his hat, which, being of straw 
and hi aving seen a world of service, was ¢ ‘res ped 
and tarnished. And so was the Captain of the 


| Fruta Dorada—not chipped and tarnished, it 


deed, but in the best condition and cricket-like 
spirits—astride of a pony, four hands high, and 
draped in a Peruvian poncho colored like the 
rainbow. Mr. William Campbell, the brother- 
undertook. not 
only to accompany the gentleman from Costa 
Rica as far as the Boqueté, but made up his 


; mind, with all the chivalry of a Highland Scots- 
| man, to be his escort to the shores of the Atlan- 


tic. For such a journey—through mountains so 
wild and lonesome, in such appalling rains as 
fall there, over rivers such as thunder through 
those solitudes, in the midst of the dismaying 
perplexities to which such dark tracts of forest 
oftentimes give rise—day after day advancing 
through the undisturbed domain of the wild beast 
and reptile, between dawn and sundown ascend- 
ing and descending thousands of feet with torn 
hands and swollen ankles, lying down for the 
night under a roof of woven palm-branches, with 
the 
right and left of you, and a pile of green logs 


| crackling and sputtering, and sluggishly rolling 


up a smothering cloud of smoke, through which 
for such 
a journey, than William Campbell, of Gualaca, 
brighter escort could be had. 
The first thirteen miles of the journey were 
easy work. No road, indeed, could possibly be 
easicr. From David to Dolega it is a perfectly 
level plain, broken only by the rivers bearing the 
same names. In the rainy season these rivers 
are dangerous to ford, but in the dry season, 
though their beds are full of deep pools and 
heaped with boulders, they are passed on horse- 
back without the slightest difficulty. Thou- 
sands of cattle clouded the plain, and, here and 
there, shaded by noble mangos, orange-trees, the 
sweet lemon and maranone, were farm-houses 
shaped like old hay-ricks, and looking just as 
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bleached and wilted. Here and there, too, was 
a trapicke, creaking and groaning as the ponder- 
ous oxen walked their slow rounds, and the 
crushed sugar-cane spirted into the basin of 
cemented clay underneath the cylinders, At 
these mills and farm-houses there were curious 
groups—groups with beaming faces and airy 
garments—eying us wonderingly as we saluted 
them and rode on. ‘Two or three times we were 
otfered fruit, agua dulce, small plates of honey, 
and brimful cups of a stronger distillation. But 
the sun was too fiery for such draughts, and we 
still rode on, cooling our parched lips with a 
slice of pine-apple only, or a bowl of the agua 
dulce. 

A mile outside Dolega the party stopped at 


the house of Don Roberto Sces, the discoverer | 


of the golden relics in the Indian graves of Chiri- 
qui. 


ransacked graves, and in every direction, for 
icagues and leagues, from Terraba and Boruca 
to Santiago de Veragua, we might have seen 
tens of thousands more. 

A calm, noiseless, smiling little gentleman is 
Don Roberto. Bending his wiry frame and 
stroking his scant gray beard—his small white 
teeth shining through his opened lips and his 
small black eyes bubbling with light and pleas- 
ure—in bare feet, and with head uncovered, he 
invited us to dismount. In acknowledgment of 
so much graciousness we complied. But rich as 
he is—Don Roberto has taken $20,000 from the 
graves, and can lay his hand any day, they say, 
on $20,000 more—his house suggests the idea 
of mendicancy and misery rather than that of 
good luck and comfort. In a dark corner of it, 
stretched upon an ox-hide, his eldest son was 
lying wretchedly sick with fever. The Colonel 
—professing a knowledge of pharmacy, as well 
as of law, theology and arms—undertook at once 
to prescribe for him. He would have bled him 
profusely on the spot had not the rest of the 
party protested. 

Seven miles further on, we stopped to dine at 
the house of a lemon-colored gentleman who had 
congestion of the liver, and who, stripped to the 
waist, was plucking a fowl as we rode up. 
wife—a pretty, sprightly, olive-complexioned 
girl, with two pearl-beaded and brass-rimmed 
combs in her luxuriant black hair—was seated 
upon a block of guapinol at the door, busy on a 
shirt for her nude lord, at the same eventful mo- 
ment. But as we dismounted, and the guides, 
having unslung their javas, led off the horses to 
the potrero, she laid aside her work, welcomed 
us to the house, offered us guavas and bananas 
right away, and then, finding we had stopped 
for dinner, set about putting the kitchen, that 
is the whole house, in order. In repulsive con- 
trast, her husband kept his seat and held his 
tongue, still continuing to pluck the grizzly fowl 
between his knees, never lifting his head, even 
once, to welcome us. In the same dogged mood 
he remained all evening, taking to a red clay 
pipe when he had stripped the fowl and stowed 
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All the way from David we had ridden | 
through thousands of these disemboweled and | 


His | 


| away the feathers in a bag. He was jealous of 
that guileless hospitable young wife—so Jos¢ 

| told us—and wanted no strangers near the place. 

| Never was there a liver so green with bile. 

| 


It was, however, a glorious feast we had that 

evening. While Isabellita tended the fire, put 

the water on, sliced the plantains, and warmed 
|into a more sparkling prettiness every second 
|that she tripped about the fire-place, Captain 
| Molyneaux prepared the meats, superintended 
| the cooking, tried his hand at a tasteful dish 
|or two of vegetables, mixed the mustard and 
achieved a sauce leaving the Colonel, in his 
| blood-red shirt, to open the tins of salmon and 
|} green pease, and at his leisure compound the 
punch. Mr. Campbell looked after the horses, 
saw them watered, plentifully supplied with 
|chopped sugar-cane, and safely paddocked for 
the night. 

Five or six minutes’ walk from the house, a 
beautiful little stream trickled through a deep, 
darksome, rugged bed. Great shadowy oaks 
|overarched it, and burly rocks, belted with the 
| tenderest green moss, formed basins underneath 

them, from which the most delicious water, fresh 
as the dews of a northern climate, gently over- 
flowed. In one of these basins Don Carlos Wag- 
| ner, having charge of the wine-department, sunk 
two bottles of pale sherry, and then stretching 
himself upon a sandy couch close by, with a 
| heavy meerschaum between his lips, kept watch 
| over the cooling vintage until dinner was an- 
|nounced. In this duty he was ably assisted by 
| the gentleman who records these facts. 

| A long slow ride over an immense savanna 
| thickly strewn with calcined rocks and other ev- 
idences of volcanic action—with a biting wind 
beating us breathless in the face as it swept down 
from the voleano—the guides breasting it man- 
fully under their burdens—Captain Phillipe Jean 
Molyneaux, his distempered straw-hat tied close 
down about his ears with a flagrant yellow and 
scarlet handkerchief, complaining dismally of 
catarrh—Don Carlos Wagner deploring the ab- 
sence of his great-coat and boots, the beaming 
Teuton having come along in the lightest plaid 
summer trim and pumps—the Colonel, reduced 
to a mere skeleton; freezing in the saddle, his 
}eyes and teeth in hysterics—the roar of unseen 
|waters heard at times above the wind—cloud 
| after cloud with torn edges fiying across the face 
of the mountains—a comfortless, wild, raw, dis- 
ordered morning—it was to all this gall and 
wormwood we awoke, at four o’clock A.M., six 
| hours after that dinner had been disposed of. 

| Nearing the voleano—the mighty peaks which 
| form its jagged crest, and the black ravines into 
| which its forest-burdened slopes are rent, grow- 
ing more and more distinct, and the tumult of 
| rushing waters deepening in the troubled air—we 
| came to a broad stone wall, very nearly six feet 
|high. It was the boundary wall of the great 
| cattle-range of Don Lorenzo Gallegos, the polite 
{and well-informed Prefect of David, and next 
to Obaldia, the late Governor of the State, the 
' wealthiest gentleman in Chiriqui. Passing it, 
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we found ourselves at the brink of a ravine, a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, and fully 800 feet 
in depth. This was to the right of the gate-way 
through which we passed. ‘The side of the ra- 
vine next us was precipitous and bare. The side 
opposite was densely wooded. Between them, 
in the bewildering depth below, the River Calde- 
ra raved and foamed, sweeping furiously through 
the chasm, as though, whirled away in an agony 
of vengeance, it were bent upon some terrible 
work of devastation. ‘To the left, also, was an- 
other ravine, broad and deep, four or five hun- 
dred yards apart from that through which the 
Caldera tore its way, and in the abyss of which 
the Cocheo hoarsely thundered, as the whitened 
flood broke against enormous rocks and flashed 
in sheeted froth across them, volumes of glisten- 
ing mist rising midway between the billows and 
the green ledge on which we stood. Niagara, 
with all the power and terrorism of its exhaust- 
less waters, fails to impress one more thrillingly 
than those fierce rivers do in the inviolable depths 
of their ravines. Motionless, silent, breathless 
almost, standing by our patient horses, we looked 


down with strained and aching eyes, until the 


rivers seemed to grow more riotous and con- 
vulsed, the black depths to deepen, the glisten- 
ing foam and mist to rise to our very feet, and 
the ground, on which we stood, to tremble and 
give way. 

At noon, having ridden against that biting 
wind for eight long hours, most of the time over 
the same immense savanna, but, for the rest, 
through broken ground and varied scenes—now 
close to the great volcano, and then down-hill 
through little groves and shrubberies where the 


air was chill, the trees were so thickly interwo- | 


ven, and such faint sunshine stole through them, 
and, last of all, along the base of the majestic 
cliffs that on one side, for two leagues fully, 
overlook the valley, at the head of which, com- 
manding it to the furthest point, the peak of the 
Boqueté stands as a watch-tower for the eagle, 
and as a pillar of light to those who pass that 


way from sea to sea—at noon we reached the | 


Culebra, and having spurred through its danger- 


ous current, which is impassable in the rainy | 
season and when a Norther blows, reached, at | 


last, the ranch of Santa Maria, at the foot of the 
Cordilleras. 

It was on a round high hill covered with 
long, wiry, whitish grass, the earth being thrown 
up here and there, and all about, wherever the 
huaccas had been broken into, while, far and 
wide, the noble herds of Lorenzo Gallegos were 
to be seen—above, below, close to us, and leagues 
away—the only living figures visible in the scene. 
The ranch itself was a doleful wreck, looking, for 
all the world, as though it were the roof of a hut 
which had plopped through the side-walls and 
settled permanently on the floor. Decayed and 
loose, it must have been a winterish homestead 
for the raw-boned Indian who owned it, and 
who, dressed in a velveteen waistcoat and shirt, 
the latter all smeared and frayed, complacently 
awaited our approach, being seated on what, the 
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brevity of his garments considered, must have 
been to him an extremely cold stone. 

Here, after a hearty breakfast and a round of 
enthusiastic toasts, the Captain of the F’ruta Do- 
rada, Don Carlos Wagner, and our heroic old 
friend, the Colonel, took leave of the party bound 
for the Atlantic. 

It was an affecting separation. The historian 
of the party clasped the Colonel’s hand, and 
shook it till it burned. The Colonel, in return, 
threw his head over the shoulder of the historian, 
and when he withdrew it, his eyes looked water- 
ish and inflamed. Don Carlos, the big hospita- 
ble soul, to smother his melancholy, had recourse 
to the hamper which Eduardo carried, and there 
dried up. Phillipe Jean Molyneaux declared 
that his sun had set, hinted at suicide, vowed he 
should never forgive himself for not making ar- 
rangements to accompany the party the whole 
way across, beat his breast with a mea marima 
culpa, was seized with a violent coughing, and, 
having got through with that, nearly gasped his 
last in a state of collapse. 

In half an hour, these three sad gentlemen 
might have been seen slow ly riding, homeward 
to Dolega, along the base of the lofty cliffs on 
the opposite side of the valley of the Boqueté, 
the Culebra swooping and roaring between them 
and the friends, who, from the top of the hill on 
which the ranch of Santa Maria stood, waved 
their hats to the solitary horsemen, and dis- 
charged their guns in a mournful farewell. In 
less than an hour, Don Francisco and his friend, 
Campbell, of Gualaca, were in the heart of the 
forest on the slope of the Cordilleras, the guides, 
in single file, speeding along in their bare feet 
and legs, José taking the lead, Eduardo follow- 
ing him in silence, while the exuberant Camil- 
lo danced under his load, whistled and sang, 
uttered mock lamentations over the mules and 
horses we had left at the ranch—for we had to 
foot it the rest of the way—and, in a word, 
abandoned himself, at the very outset itself, to a 
full swing of native good-humor and wit. 

The first four hours, the path was exceedingly 
easy to travel. The trees were well marked. 
The ascents were gradual. The descents were 
neither steep nor slippery. One large tree alone 
lay across the track. There were neither pro- 
truding roots, nor trailing vines, nor any thing 
of the cacti growth to trip, strangle, or impale 
us, <A walk through a richly-timbered avenue 
in some old-country demesne could not have been 
more pleasant. The day was dry though cloud- 
ed, and even this latter circumstance was most 
propitious, since it enabled us, with little or no 
fatigue, to break ourselves in for rougher work. 
An hour before sundown we crossed a beautiful 
stream—a sparkling succession of fretful little 
cascades it was, the lower branches of the trees 
which darkened them, dipping into the waters by 
fits and starts, chafing them, then rebounding, 
and then striking them again before they had 
time to smooth themselves and look bright—and 
here, coming to a halt, we determined to buila 
our ranch and locate for the night. 


+ 
i? 


The ranch is quickly built. José and Ed- 
uardo unsling their heavy baskets. Setting them 
against two brawny trees, they leave them cov- 
ered with the ox-hide they lashed over them 
when starting. Camillo does the same, disen- 
cumbering himself with a fiendish yawn, and, 
in instant after, airs his limbs in a frantic horn- 
Di The two former, machetta in hand, dis- 
i r for a little. The latter clears a plot of 
ground, sixteen feet by twelve, felling half a 
dozen young trees, kicking three or four sharp 
vood-sized stones into the stream, bundling off all 
the dead leaves and rubbish, and, finally, run- 
ning a narrow water-course, with an outlet to 
the stream, two inches deep all round the clear- 
This done, with two or three pieces of 
charcoal he has brought along in his pannier, 


ing. 


he lays the foundation for a fire; and having 
procured a supply of the dryest dead wood at 
hand, arranges it outside the charcoal, filling 
up the intervals with splinters of fresh resinous 
wood. In ten minutes the fire is smoking. In 
twenty it is crackling. In thirty it is ablaze. 
In less than sixty there is an iron pot warming 
itself right over the red embers, and in this pot 
four pounds or more of jerked beef lie buried in 
three times as many pounds of rice. 

In the mean while, José and Eduardo have 
been cutting uprights and rafters for the ranch, 
and peeling off narrow strips of bark to lash 
them together with. Down they come, at last, 
from the forest above the stream, dragging great 
sheaves of palm-branches after them. With these 
the ranch is thatched half a foot thick at least. 
Six forked uprights, the prongs uppermost to re- 
‘eive the eross-ties, are driven home six inches 
deep into the earth—two of those uprights, a 
foot and a half longer than the other four, plant- 
ed midway at the gable-ends between the corner 
mes, give the roof a good drainage slant—the 
frame-work of the roof is laden with palm- 
branches, these being so arranged as to dove- 
tail into and lap securely over one another—and 
in half an hour the ranch stands complete. An 
India-rubber blanket is spread upon the floor 
within. Other and warmer blankets are thrown 
over this again. Logs of wood, saddle-bags 
stuffed with socks and flannel drawers, all such 
things serve as pillows. Fowling-pieces, hunt- 
ing knives, powder flasks and rifles swing from 
the rafters. Wet shoes and clothing are thrown 
off, and, when the cooking is all over, are tied to 


a cross-stick, three feet above the fire, to dry. | 


The iron pot is emptied, the last pipe is smoked, 
the travelers stretch themselves in their blankets 
for the night, the faithful Indians fall asleep with 
their feet to the replenished fire, the forest grows 
quieter and quieter in the gathering darkness, 


and the first day of the strangers, in those sol- 


itary mountains, is at an end. 

The next morning, an hour after daybreak, 
ascending through a cold, wet, dark and tangled 
path, the trees for the most part being indistinct- 
ly marked, they came upon a deserted ranch, en- 
tering which they found half a sack of flour, a 
tin case of lard, a brass bedchamber candle-stick, 
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and an old boot containing two flasks of powder. 
A pair of linen drawers, smutched and torn, 
dangled from the roof. Camillo thought it a 
pity to leave so valuable an addition to a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe mouldering there, and so with 
an unruffled conscience walked off with them. 
Then our work began in earnest. The spur of 
the Cordilleras, on which we were, abruptly rose 
against us. 

Looking up, it seemed a stupendous wall, hor- 
izontally pierced with trees, ten thousand feet i: 
height. The sight of it, towering gloomily up 
there as far as the eye could reach, and then no 
summit visible, was enough to dismay the bold- 
est heart. The thought struck us, it would take 
hours and hours, days, perhaps, to climb it. At 
nine o'clock we were masters of it. 

Looking down through the drizzly clouds, and 
for miles over the sloping forest, we beheld the 
valley out of which we had come, and the vast 
plain we had traversed from David to the foot 
of the Boqueté. Beyond that again—separated 
darkly from it by what appeared to be a narrow 
belt of palm, but in reality by an unmeasured 
tract the golden Pacific 
seemed to pulsate in the sun. Nearer to us by 
jutting right overhead, indeed, so 
close did they appear—were the cloven heights 
of the voleano, ever the great central figure of 
the scene, reared in steep black masses against 
the cloudless sky. Turning toward the north— 
on the extreme verge of a whole world of mount- 
ains, all buried in what seemed to be an impen- 
etrable forest, and barely discernible through t] 
hazy atmosphere—the waters of the Atlantic, 
hushed within the islands of the Chiriqui La- 
goon, glimmered in the twilight of the horizon 

3ut the cold up there was piercing—we were on 
the highest ridge of the great dividing range— 
and the dense mist, in a few minutes, had 
drenched us thoroughly. So, taking a last look 
at that transcendent scene, turning from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic waves once more, we rapidly descended. 

Yet hardly had we reached the foot of that. 
commanding height, when another, as abruptly 
as the former, rose against us, and for two hours 
more we had to climb, and sweat, and ache, 
clinging to roots and branches, burrowing our 
knees in the fresh earth, and, all-fours most of 
the time, tearing our hands and ears with thorns, 
had to wriggle our way under fallen trees, stride 
over them if that were easier, but in either event, 
from first to last, strain ourselves to an apoplec- 
tic pitch. 

It is an exquisite relief to draw off from all 
this burning and breathless work beside such a 
glorious wild river as the Robalo or the Balsa, 
and with cataracts, white and soft as masses of 
falling snow, leaping from one black edge to an- 
other through gorges a thousand feet in depth— 
with deep green pools glowing with golden rip- 
ples at your feet—with the overhanging foliage, 
silvered with the spray of splashing waters, 
breaking the light which would otherwise be 
deadening—with the torrent, quieted in that 


of that glorious tre 


ten leagues 


as though it had run 
its desperate race and was at rest forever, but, 
for all that, stealing away until it nears some 
smoking gulf into which it leaps, and then, fren- 
zied and free once more, thunders away through 
the wildest solitudes and horrors to the sea—in 
the 
luxury, indeed, to take breath, ease the strained 
limbs, give way to memories and dreams of 
scenes dearer to the heart, and thus, by the 
sentlest enchantment tranquilized, renew the 
strength that has been exhausted. It is more 
than a relief, it is a rapturous pleasure after a 
fevered night—in the darkest hour of which a 
black skeleton, with a tuft of grizzly-gray beard 
upon the chin, encircled with a pale yellowish 
light, steod over you, and a long thin finger- 
bone was uplifted, and quivered as though it 
gave a stern warning—and after a merciless wet 
morning, during which you had again to make 
your way up and down many a rough spur and 
chasm, the loosened earth and slippery rocks 
throwing you back every now and then, the rain 
and wind beating the branches against you, and 
the lightning causing you to start and reel every 
twenty paces for two remorseless hours and more 
—after such a night and morning, it is a raptur- 
ous pleasure to find yourself in the midst of a 
scene like that which the Tres Brasos—uniting 
in a channel deeply worn in an enormous slab 
of granite—vitalize and pervade. Down they 
hasten, those three beautiful young rivers, in a 
succession of gentle rapids, from three densely- 
wooded gorges, and as they joyously mingle, 
they form a broad swift river, borne upon which 
one can pass from this point, the greater part of 
the year, in a bungo to the Lagoon. Both sides 
of it there are smooth pebbly beaches, and over 
these the most luxuriant trees in the whole for- 
est seem to have woven the darkest canopy, for 
scarce a ray of light penetrates the rustling web, 
and it is chill and cloister-like beneath it. 

A lovelier picture it would be hard to find 
within those mountains. The wildness and 
terrorism of nature here subside. No longer 
haughty, stern, and defiant—no longer throw- 
ing up high walls and monstrous fortresses to 
resist invasion, and, with the torrent, hurling 
down huge stones and trees to smite and over- 
whelm the intruder—she surrenders to him, and 
soft and murmuring as a bride, beautiful as 
Ruth among the reapers, invites him to repose. 
For days and weeks we could have gratefully 
rested there, soothed by the subdued chorus of 
those confluent waters, and, from the resem- 
blance the picture bore to one made famous in 
the songs of Thomas Moore, have been lulled 
into 2 loving though mournful remembrance of 
an island, the great hope of which can not per- 
ish while the mingled waters of Avoca repeat 
the name of the minstrel to whom they owe 
their fame. 

One night more in the Cordilleras—-the sixth 
and last on foot—one more supper on pheasant 
and wild turkey, for the forest of the Cordilleras 
is alive with game—one sleep more in a palm- 


= 


midst of all this changeful grandeur, it is a | 


us 
as ever, José fresh as though he had come on: 


|day’s journey only, and Eduardo obliging 


an 
and 
| ( 


gentle as he was the hour we started—one night 
more, and there were the wide peaceful waters 
of the Chiriqui Lagoon throbbing at our feet in 
the auspicious light of the Easter morn! 

Of these calm and glorious waters—shut in 
from the Atlantic by a rampart of large and lux- 
uriant islands, upon which a Spanish scholar, 
writing from Costa Rica to Madrid, two hun- 
dred years ago, declared that another Venice, 
richer and nobler than that of the Adriatic, 
might be planted, the region was so bounteous, 
and the sea so safe, tranquil, and commodious— 


| 


of those calm and glorious waters, which, ac- 
cording to the English naval report of 1839, ev- 
ery where afford secure anchorage, multiplying 
harbors within harbors that admit of ships ot 
the heaviest burden, it is unnecessary here to 
speak, The Commission, authorized by Con- 
gress at the close of the last session, have re- 
turned, and their report is before the public. 
The party, charged with the partial survey of 
the route between the oceans, appear to hav¢ 
had an easier trip across the mountains than 


has been here described, and, what is infinitely 
better still and worthier of happier congratula- 
tions, have ascertained, beyond all doubt, the 
practicability of a railroad connecting the Chiri- 
qui Lagoon, on the Atlantic side, with the Gol- 
fito, within the Gulf of Dulce, on the Pacific. 
The energy, quick intelligence, nerve and enter- 
| prise of Mr. Ambrose Thompson, Jun.—a young 
}and successful representative of that spirit of 
| practical and enlightened adventure which so 
| strongly marks the American character and is 
destined to achieve for the American people so 
| vast a measure of prosperity and national power 
|—these have principally led to this result, Mr 
| Thompson having, in the month of February 
last, discovered a cavon, or chain of narrow val- 
| leys, which avoids the spurs and precipices, and 
most of the difficulties which this narrative in a 
| familiar and convivial way sets forth. 

The discovery bf this caton overcomes the 
| only difficulty which was at any time suyposed 
{to render the project of such a road impractica- 
| ble. Every thing else was obviously in its fa- 
vor. ‘Two-thirds of the way across the land is 
| almost as level as a macadamized road could be. 
| Were the rivers bridged—and there are but four 
| between David and the Boqueté—a spring-wag- 
lon might be driven at full speed from the Pacific 
|to the slope of the Cordilleras, without a stone 
lor any other impediment having to be removed. 
| Perfectly free from swamps—the writer having 
crossed on foot from sea to sea without once 
| wetting the sole of his shoe, except, indeed, when 
{he had to ford the rivers—not a dollar would 
| have to be sunk, at any point, in the construc- 
| tion of an artificial foundation. The work be- 
‘ing upon solid dry soil all through, the sacrifice 
of human life, which the Isthmus of Panama 
entailed, would find no counterpart under the 
pure sky of Chiriqni, and this of itself would 
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save thousands and thousands of dollars in the | challenge of Columbus, 


construction of the road. The eloquent and 


philosophic Member of Congress, who, beaming | 


forth from one of the Arcadian Districts of New 


York, spoke in the last session so alarmingly of | 


the embarrassments and horrors of the route, 
illuding in freezin to the snakes and 
tigers with which, understood, that region 
was infested, may be inclined to regard it with 
a less frenzied and a friendlier eye, when he reads 
this narrative and learns that the travelers, of 
whom it speaks, saw but three snakes the entire 
of the trip—one, it is true, of the 
being fifteen feet in length, while the longest of 
the other two was not as many inches, though 
both were poisonous, the smallest one especial- 
lyv—and that, as for the tigers, their howlings 


terms 


} 


were heard on one occasion only, the last night | 


of the trip, when the party were slipping along 
it midnight in their fuxyo, from the French- 
man’s Creek, where they had debouched from 
the mountains, to the little village of Boca del 
Toro, on Columbus Island, a distance of forty 
miles. 

For the support of the men employed in the 
construction of the road, the country furnishes 
uantity of food, and that of the best descrip- 

Jeef, sugar, rice, coffee, potatoes, corn, 


any q 
tion. 
venison—every thing is to be had in the greatest 
abundance. Not a tree has to be felled along 
the proposed route, nor within half a league of 


it, where the forest most closely approaches it. | 
ap} 


Nevertheless, an inexhaustible supply of fuel 
ean be easily obtained, and, for building pur- 
poses, the forest on the slopes of the Voleano, 
and all through the Cordilleras, is stocked with 
the soundest material, such as Spanish olive 
and mahogany, guyaca, cedar, caoba and live- 
oak, 

Last of all, there are the unrivaled harbors 
themselves. Perfectly easy of access at all hours 
and in every season—deep and ample enough to 
shelter the navies of France and England, as 
Admiral Pélion and Captain Barnett long since 
reported them to be—the islands of the Lagoon 
teeming with the most serviceable description 
of coal a steamship can use—fresh water pour- 
ing into them in every direction from the im- 
pending mountains—magnificently fitted for all 
the requirements and the highest ambition of 
commerce, nowhere between the Poles can the 
New World match those harbors. The railroad 
once built, ships of the largest size can lie broad- 
side on to the wharves, and transfer their freight 
and passengers right off. Neither tug, nor light- 
er, nor breakwater will be required ; nor will it 
be necessary for cars or ships to wait three min- 
utes, much less three hours, for the tide to suit. 

All this being said, nothing more remains, 
perhaps, satisfactorily to close the narrative, but 
the expression of an ardent wish, that, before 
another winter comes, some one, inspired or 
trained to use a brighter and bolder pen than 
that which has left its feeble traces on these 
leaves, shall enter the Boca del Toro, the last 
great gate-way of America that flew open to the 


30a species, 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROBERT BURNS. 


and, circled by compan- 
ions not less genial or amusing than the Captai: 
of the Fruta Dorada or the old warrior from In- 
diana, who has disappeared forever, shall, wit! 
a grandeur worthy of it, describe the scene, of 
which the Cordilleras, the forest, the islands 
the cloudy domes of Blanco and Robalo, and 

above all, the steeps of the voleano of Chiriq: 

are the transcendent features, and which, fron 
a deep sense of its sublimity, is here left not un- 
finished only, but untouched. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROBERT BURNS 
} JANUARY 2. 

Ww lives this day in fond remembrance now 
| Whence its w ide spe ll, that lifts the weary brow 
Back to each heart the dream of Youth recalls, 
Till through Life's shadow Nature’s sunshine falls— 
Love melts the hoar-frost from the breast of Car 

| And Song with festive chorus fills the air 
While hand grasps hand, and eye responds to ey 
And Soul bids Self, for one blest moment, die? 


No Saintly calendar his name endears 
Whose charm defies the wasting blight of year 
No warrior’s meed embalms it for the brave, 
No shrewd invention Thrift’s oblations crave, 
No rich bequest, emblazoned on a tomb, 
Redeems its memory from oblivion’s gloom ; 
| No regal boon or legislative sway 
Its blessing mingles with our life to-day. 


A Bard’s nativity !—can this engage 
The frugal spirits of our eager age? 
Win from his gold the plodding son of Trade, 
And bid Ambition’s cherished visions fade, 
Toil cease its strife, and Pleasure quit her shri 
rhe Scholar own his lore no more divine— 
As wise and humble, poor and noble throng 
| To hail the advent of a child of Song? 


Since his brief life, on a progressive tide. 
The world exults in its complacent pride— 
That subtle vapor does the work which then 
Wrung the life-blood from hearts of living me: 
That Town and Country, Land and Sea unite 
By vital currents of electric light, 

That Learning, once confined to narrow schools, 
O’er mart and hamlet now benignly rules; 
While motive-force both time and space transcends 
And in one sphere all ranks and races blends; 
Since then, Adventure—our poetic king— 

O’er earth and sea has spread her dauntless wing 
A harvest gleaned for Wonder to explore 

From mute Japan to Afric’s mystic shore, 

New Eldoradas found—on Arctic main 

Won his perennial wreath for gallant Kane ; 
Yet vainly Action strives to supersede 

The heart’s pure conquest by the valiant deed 
Or Science her bold miracles prolong 

To quell the magic of thy artless song! 


Since then, thy country’s loneliest heath and gler 
Another Scott has glorified for men; 
Impassioned Byron breathed his Pilgrim lay, 
Ethereal Shelley mused his life away, 
And thoughtful Wordsworth chastened bardic zeal 
With Veneration’s harmonized appeal— 
While Woman’s genius holds unchallenged sway 
In the high cadence of Aurora Leigh, 


, 
| — 
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And Love or Grief its inmost be auty vields For humblest things to tender eyes reveal ‘ 
lo the divining-rod the Laureate wields ; The dear and wondrous signs of woe and weal 


Nor is the an unfamiliar guest 
Where Bryant sings the glories of the West; 
Yet through the chorus vast, melodious, dear 


Hlow steals thy carol to the ravished ear! 


muse 


\nd whence the marvel? other bards have sung 
In strains whose echo through the ages rung; 
Phe | lind old Greek is audible to-day 


\s when first woke his peerl ss Trojan lay ; 
Phat walk through Hell in the medieval time 
Phe Tuse an wove in adamantine rhyme, 

And the Lost Paradise we still explore 


With Milton’s harp—are precious as of yore; 

All uneclipsed the world that Shakspeare caught 
From Life retleeted by his chartered thought: 
Why from these fathers of eternal rhyme, 

These and prophets of ideal time, 

so fondly, with a smile and tear, 

lo him whose spirit lures and links us here? 


saints 
Turn we 


Why from Ilissus hoar with classic pride, 
From elms and castles by the Avon's side, 
From Arno’s trophi: do we hasten soon 


Po linger pensive on the banks of Doon? 


The 


Proclaims what 


star of genius that beguiles us there 

all humanity can share; 

(Yer Rank and Wealth proves Nature’s nobler claim, 
And gives the lowliest man a brother's fame— 
Until the primal instincts of the soul 
iranscend all aims, all meaner lures control, 
While bafiled manhood once again aspires 

And feels a its elemental fires. 


bin muse, content fair Nature to explore, 
Ne’er knew the chill of Acadet 
Nor oo the honest fervor that declines 

In Trattic’s mart gilded shrines: 
Not thine the task a borrowed theme to fill 
With stolen gems and lapidary skill, 

Or seek by to gain 

What Inspiration only can attain; 

No pedant toil nor blandishment of Art 

Made thy frank muse sweet Nature’s counterpart ; 


N lore, 


and Fashion’s 


Ingenuity 


Thy dark eve glowed with Passion’s candid zeal, 


Thy brown cheek flushed at Honor’s true appeal, 
And undismayed amid the wise and great, 
Thy bearing won the dignity of state: 


Toil’s wasted fruit, the banquet’s wild excess, 
Phe Cares that wither, and the Loves that bless, 
Pity more prompt than woman's casual tear, 
Iicroic pride and penitential fear, 

The spell of Beauty and the ban of Woe 
Usurped thy heart and bade thy numbers flow! 


With every breeze thy infant check that fann’d 
Breathed the traditions of thy native land, 
» rude ballads of thy mother tongue 
A plaintive charm around thy childhood flung ; 
While Penury her sterner lessons wrought, 
And Pietv her sacred incense brought, 
Domestic love, the landscape and the heart, 
Led thee unconscious to the goal of Art! 


The sombre gloamin’, through whose misty shade 
The curlew flits as daybeams slow ly fade, 
The dew-gemm‘d hawthorn and the lassie’s 
The gelid fleece and milk-thorn scented air, 
The lonely moor and sun-enlivened brae 
Sutticed to wake and harmonize thy lay ; 


hair, 


curious, 


From the dank furrow to th open sky 

Creation spoke to thy revering eve; 

The storm's wild how], the harvest’s golden sheaves 

The wintry moon and Spring’s unfolding leaves 

An infant's smile or rlanc 

Death's cold eclipse ind dance, 

Friendship’s warm midnight’s peacef 
calm, 

Tang ght thee and wear the min 

Thus Nature’s hand in benediction laid 

U pon the boy who loved and strove and prayed- 

The fount of Poesy—a living spring 

Gushed at her touch—a soulful offering! 


woman's loving 


and peasants’ joc 
eTasp and 


to win ] 
to wi palm 


So pure that spring—perennial its flow 
To freshen mirth and solace 
That the same thrill of pity 
It woke at first—melts every 
Still do we bend enraptured 
The meek-eyed daisy 
Hear, with unbroken the evening prayer, 
As ‘*wales” the cotter “ with judicious care ;” 
Still through the revel’s mist, ere break of day, 
Gleam in the Kirk the lights of Alloway;) 
Still, to our dreaming sense, the odor plays, 
Exhaled so areaty from the ‘1 
With him we laugh to scorn blasphemous rant, 
The pious trick and 
Follow with jests the hypocritic brood, 

And strip the mask from all the ‘*unco cud 
Still feel the patriot-throb’s electric jar, 

As leaps each pulse to greet his ‘‘ Scots wha hae! 
Or Love’s magnetic glow enchanting steal 

At bonnie Jean’s or N: innie’s blithe appeal — 
from the crave, 

at M: iry’s grave; 


eare or woe, 

and delight 
heart to-night! 

to behold 

that he sung of old; 


awe, 


and braes 


soul-consuming cant, 


Its tested so lgce guidwife 
Its solemn faith renew 
Live o'er the tryst, the wre ath of friendship twine, 
As heart and voice *Auld Langsyne ;” 
And to each breast its dearest life returns 

the muse of 


Henry T. 


re-ccho 


Burns! 
TUCKERMAN, 


To bless and consecrate 


MELLICENT’S MALADY. 

DO not affect alliterations, neither do I af- 
feet a dislike of them, which is popular now 
—the reaction of the flood-tide of Minnie Myr- 
tles and her numberless sisters. I affect no- 
thing; I only tell my story, for which no othe: 
name or title will suffice, because two 
words, ** Mellicent’s Malady,” were the key-notes 
to the mysterious pean of her life. I can not 
remember that I ever thought of the alliterativ. 
fact, though I have pronounced the words hun- 
dreds of times, until I sat down here just now to 
write them ; which is not strange, but quite nat- 
ural, when you consider that they were 
hold words to me for a long time. 
cousin; and for two years preyed upon by a dis- 
ease which battled the physicians, I heard daily 
such phrases as ‘‘ Mellicent’s malady is 
certainly ;” ‘* Mellicent’s malady 


those 


house- 
She is my 


very 
will 
kill her.” 

She was barely nineteen when her seeming 
high health was invaded by this shadowy enemy. 
A girl of rare endowments in some directions— 
poet, painter, and musician. An organization 
such as you might suppose, if you study organ- 


MELLICENT’S MALADY. 


izations at all. 
It is hardly necessary now to paint 
her portrait. You can clearly see the slim figure, 
the subtle sensibility of complexion, blonde and 
blushing, the changing blue of her large-lidded 
s, the fine waviness of her splendid silk-soft 
ur of dun gold. With all this susceptibility 
he was not weak; there was a foreign grain of 
sturdy strength running through these tender 
translucencies — foreign to such temperaments 
a strata of strength that showed, under 
the phosphorescent lights, like grains of solemn 
agate let into the sparkle of topaz. But it did 
not save her from her fate ; and, I am assured, 
for only one reason—ignorance of her own or- 
For two years she paid the pen- 
ilty of her want of knowledge She went so 


Cc »ptible. 


usually ; 


ganization. 


near in this time to the mystery of the world be- 
grave, that I am convince 
its subtle light communicated itself to her soul, 
and enabled her to comprehend the mysteries 
enabled her to take up her life’s 
wasted threads, and retrace her steps; to find 
her way back again upon firmer footholds than 
at first. 

At eighteen you could scarcely credit the pos- 

if disease—and that, apparently, a pure- 


vond the 


of her being; 


ly nervous one—attacking her, so efiluent was 


she of harmonious health in every direction. 
At cighteen—her eighteenth birthday—then, let 
commence my history. There she sits op- 
posite me at the breakfast-table—a little late 
oth of us; a good deal late, Ann Mahoney tells 

but what do we care for Ann Mahoney's 
Irish grumbling? We were out at our first party 
last night, and we are talking it over with our 
/ am slightly weary-eyed and pale ; 
my lips are feverish, and my appetite not re- 
markably keen. My cousin Mellicent is as fresh 
as a tlower just bloomed—as that one pink cactus 
here at the bay-window; extraordinarily like it, 

‘d, so crisp and fresh and pink with pretti- 


me 


chocolate. 


’ 


‘*[ was disappointed in him,” she remarks 
lazily, dropping one, two, three lumps of loaf- 
sugar into her Parian cup. 

** Disappointed in him! Why?” 

‘** Ellerslie said he was splendid: two or 
three told me so. Every time I have heard his 
name spoken, in fact, it was with some compli- 
mentary adjective; so my expectations were 
away up, up—oh! on some Roman or Grecian 
height, you know; and I only saw a young man 
with a nice complexion and a crooked nose! 
What did you think ?” 

**T had heard nothing special about him, you 
know.” 

Well?” 

‘I thought him handsome—very; a splen- 
did youth. I heard Mrs. Hughes call him a 

“Ts he very young, then?” 

‘*Only twenty, I believe.” 


**T'll tell you what I do like amazingly about | 


him, Sara.” 
I delayed breaking my egg to hear. 


The 


d a ray of | 
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pink cactus lips puckered down in a pretty pleat 
of fun. 

‘* His name, dear 2” 

Lansing Vaughn.” 

‘*How would you like Mellicent Vaughn, 
then ?” girl-fashion, I said. 

** Mellicent Vaughn — Mellicent Vaughn,” 
rolling over the conjunction slowly; ‘*oh, it’s 
pretty! but then, Sara, [ hate to write a V— 
always did—never cou/d make a decert capital 
V; they will look like Us! No, I'll not risk 
it, though he asks me never so humbly. I 
should die of his V/” 

I am not amusing myself with pleasing rem- 
iniscences, reader; I am not wandering away 
from my story; I am simply unrolling a map 
of the eventful two years for you. ‘This is the 
first view: as necessary as the last, you will see. 


Sitting in the low, large carriage, we went 


| slowly rolling through the street that afternoon. 


Two young men went riding by; one, the last, 
raised his hat, bent down almost to his saddle- 
bow in making his salutation to us. Mr. El- 
lersliec— Frank Ellerslie. ‘The other I didn’t 
know, and only saw an unbearded prosle, which 
did not strike me one way or another. 

Mellicent was looking after them. 
he didn’t bow,” she said. 

‘Frank Ellerslie? Why, where were your 
eyes, Mellicent? He almost dislocated his neck 
in the effort.” 

**Frank Fiddlesticks! I mean 
Vaughn. Where were your eyes, Sara?’ 
‘*That never was Lansing Vaughn. 

his profile distinctly.” 

“So did I, and it was Lansing Vaughn’s.’ 

** You're moon-struck—laboring under an op- 
tical delusion, or crazy, Mell. It was the Kubla 
Khan as soon as Lansing Vaughn. I talked 
with him two mortal hours last night; I went 
to supper with him; I danced two quadrilles 
and a waltz with him, studying his handsome 
face all the time. You just looked up from your 
téte-a-téte with Hoyle Mallory, said two or three 
pretty greetings to him, then subsided into your 
sultan chair and forgot him. How should you 
know him as well as 1?” 

She leaned forward and gave an energetic or- 
der to Jarvie the coachman. Back-we plunged, 
through Bay, and up Front Street, crossing six 
lanes and three railways, and out on the same 
street half a mile up, with our horses’ heads 
turned downward in a twinkling. ‘Then I saw 
what she had planned. ‘There they were, com- 
ing toward us—Ellerslie and his companion—as 
I live, Lansing Vaughn! I stared at him all 
the way, and, not content, followed him with my 
gaze as he passed. Oh! I sawitall then. Last 
night I had studied his full face; to-day, for the 
first time, his profile had presented itself com- 
pletely to me. ‘Two different persons there were 


** Strange 


Lansing 


I saw 


’ 


in his exterior, one much finer than the other: 


that, the full front view, from sole to crown, the 
magnificent fellow I remembered him; the oth- 
er, the side view, revealing the crooked nose, 
and an immature aspect altogether—a rapidly 


~ 
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grown look, unfinished and boyish, especially 
about the neck and shoulders. ‘This was Melli- 
cent’s first and only impression. We talked it 
over, and speculated upon its oddity. Odd 
enough it was. 

That night the two called. I was sitting Le- | 
side the drawing-room door; Mellicent half-way 
down the apartment, in the centre. I got that 
side glance again; my cousin, I knew, was re- 
cciving the best impression. Suddenly I thought | 
of the mirror at the extremity of the room, op- 
posite the advancing guest. I glanced into it, | 
and saw him going down toward my cousin, look- | 
ing like a god. She received the new impres- | 
sion honestly and gladly, without prejudice— | 
very gladly, for she adored beauty. 

‘They sat together all the evening, in the best | 
possible positions—vis-a-vis in an W chair—mu- 
tually pleased, I could see. He talked, mostly ; 
she listened. He liked talking, and he did it} 
well, remarkably well for so young a man. His | 
soul shone loftily in his eyes—eyes like pansies | 
—that splendid purple blue, always distinguish- | 
able from black at their deepest sparkle ; always | 
showing the pupils from the iris. His dark, | 
glittering hair fell down over his brow like | 
plumes ; and through it the white forehead | 
glimpsed; and below, the flower of the peach | 
flushed his beardless checks. 

Ellerslie and I watched them with interest. 
Ellerslie, though a bit of a dandy by blood and 
breeding, has a passion for studying character ; 
so he was invaluable at such points, losing, per- 
haps, a little personal vanity of liking to be first 
man in the nobler quality of his nature. 

‘*They are a match pair, aren’t they?” I 
asked. 

** No—yes.” 

“Which do you mean, Mr. Ellerslie ?” 

** Both. They dook charmingly together; but 
they have some corresponding traits, one or two 
antagonisms.” 

“How you talk! they are as harmonious as a 
full major chord.” 

** Miss Sara, your cousin is not receptive: she 
is creative in the temper of her character. Well, 
Vaughn has what amounts to the same quality— 
not creative in the sense of genius, perhaps, but 
suggesting all its possibilities, by the rapid evo- 
lutions of his own remarkably active brain and 
ready intellect; at the same time he is an ab- 
sorbent to the extent of his own requirements— 
there, I will not say any more. You will go 
and tell your cousin every word I have said now.” 

How indignantly I repudiated this sudden ac- 
cusation any woman can understand ; yet I dare 
say I should have told her, just as he said; but 
I felt on my honor now—a silly, self-conscious 
point of honor, for there would have been no 
harm in the telling; but this is not to the point. 
With my indignant denial I made him go on; 
and he wanted to—he liked to speculate. I took 
up the dropped thread—* his own requirements 
—how? explain.” 

‘* Why, you goand talk to him now for a while 


on any subject that interests you. He listens 


intently, warily, thinking wholly of the subject, 
not you, though you were the Venus de Medicis: 
picks up, one ‘by one, every thread of your 


thought, of your knowledge, skeins it out after 


| his own fashion, and by-and-by presents it from 


his own mind, tinted and textured by his brain 
process, yet at the same time unrecognizable to 
you, though it is yours. He has what would be 
called an available mind.” 

Why, he’s a perfect—” 

**Hush! He’s splendid—one of the least self- 
conscious persons in the world—splendid cay 
bilities. You women jump at conclusions. 
There! I'm off in five minutes—see there’- 
he pointed to the little old Swiss clock over the 
**Vaughn never would go, | 
believe—has no conception of time proprieties— 
stays forever.” 

‘* And so exhausts the springs of enjoyment 
—bores people, in other words. I told you so.” 

** You are severe, Miss Sara. He must learn 
by experience ; he is young.” 

*¢ Always will be. It will take ages to teach 
that man any thing. Let me be oracular and 
Orphic now: he don’t care so much for individ- 
uals as ideas; has more respect for what a m 
knows than what he is. I tell you he is a 
fect—” 

‘*Hush! again—I won't let you;” and over 
my lips came the ivory bars of my fan he had 
been holding. 

“Come, Vaughn! do you know what time 
it is ?” 

Vaughn made a little impatient motion, 
looked ruefully at the clock, and rose, pouting 
his handsome young lips, and saying, energet- 
ically, just like a boy, ‘*I hate Time!” It was 
so naive we all laughed, and I liked him better. 

We went to the hall-door with them to see 
the snow falling. Mellicent leaned out; the sill 
was icy, and she slipped. Before they could 
catch her she had swung round against the iron 
rail outside, breaking a fall with a wrench against 
the sharp post. Vaughn sprang to her; took 
hold of her hands. 

**You have hurt yourself!” 

** No, not much, I guess; only my side a lit- 
tle—oh! and my foot—I can’t step!” 

He took her up easily, and set her down in a 
hall chair. 

** How will you get up stairs?” I blundered 
out, foolishly; but I was scared. She colored 
with shame, and said instantly, with a warning 
look at me to hold my peace, 

‘*Why, Jarvie can take me, of course.”’ 

“T can take you just as easily, Miss Ware, if 
you will allow me,” Vaughn said, gravely and 
innocently, as if it were a mere matter of 
strength. 

I knew Jaryie was in bed an hour ago; Uncle 

3en was out of town; and the boys, Sam and 
Chester—young fellows of fifteen and seventeen 
—gone sleighing; and, despite the warning look, 
I said so. 

Off went Vaughn's cloak, down flung the 
cap, and he ejaculated this sentence : 


door — eleven ! 


in 


pers 


=: 
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‘*Of course, then, I shall take you. Don't 
be afraid! I am slender enough—not full- 
grown—but the strongest fellow at the Gym- 
nasium. Frank can tell you. Pooh! your 
weight is nothing to me!” 

This speech wasn’t made for effect, you know; 
it was simple, straightforward directness; sim- 
plicity, innocence, ignorance! 

I held my breath till he set her down just in- 
side our chamber-door, as if she had been a kit- 
ten, nothing more; nodded, I couldn't speak, 
to his hearty good-night and the naive question, 
Could he be of any further service? Then, 
when the hall-door shut on the two, and they 
were out of hearing, I sat down on the tloor and 
laughed till I cried. So did Mellicent. 

** Mell, he’s splendid!” I exclaimed, at length. 
‘*What a boy man! His naiveteé is irresisti- 
le!” 

** Yes; and whata nice mess you made of it, 

a! I felt so embarrassed. You made him 
carry me.” 

“Well, he did it just as easy, Mell!” 

She smothered a shriek of then 
started off again on the same topic, scolding me 
for my want of tact; when I said, 

** You ought to thank me, Mell. 
it had been my ankle. 
own it was charming!” 

She colored fiercely, and kicked her little 
sandal slippers off, whereat she cried out in pain, 
‘Oh, my ankle, my ankle, Sara!” 

It was swollen badly ; a sprain, most certain- 

** And your side?” It was lame, and some 
pain, but her ankle was the worst. I bathed it 
in arnica, put cold bandages on her side, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing her soundly asleep | 


i 


ar 
laughter, 


I only wish 
Do be natural, child, and 


le 


before I closed my eyes. ‘The next morning she 
vas quite bright; the sprain seemed doing well, | 
there was no pain in her side—a tritling lame- 
ness, that was all. I was so relieved. 

In the afternoon Lansing Vaughn called at 
the door. I heard him questioning Ann Ma- 
honey, soT ran down, I saw he wanted to come 
in, and I asked him—actually took him up stairs 
into the little round tower room, where I had 
wheeled Mellicent—the room out of her cham- 
ber—a gem of a boudoir! There I left him, 
telling him to amuse my patient while I fed the 
canaries and attended to the score of trouble- 
some little torments my cousin called her pets. | 
I had such a time with them that I forgot all | 
about the guest I had introduced with such un- | 
paralleled freedom. Going into the boudoir 
two hours later, there he sat, comfortably settled 
in an easy-chair, talking, talking still. Mellicent 
was lovely; her cheeks were so red and her lips 
so bright. She enjoyed the téte-d-téte, though she 
opened her eyes at me for introducing him | 
where only the oldest and most intimate friends 
were admitted, | 

““How came you?” she asked, after he had 
gone, 

**Well, I don’t know; 
natural thing in the workd. 
tional and easy.” 


it seemed the most 
He is so unconven- | 


janxious and kind that I began to suspe: 


| discovered it’s only the ot 


S MALADY. 


‘*He is very unlike every body else, : 
quite original and amusing—sort of inspiring, I 
think, in his fresh vigor.” 

This was the beginning of her acquaintance 
with Lansing Vaughn; this was the beginning 
of her malady—both on her eighteenth birthd: 
It it ? The Ss} rained 
ankle got well—we thought her side had; but 
tive « after this day she began to 
complain of a singular sensation there—the left 
side it was—ncither a pain nor an ache ; 


iV. 


seems singular, doesn’t 


r six weeks 


de- 


Lansin 


scribed it as a feeling of exhaustion. 
Was quite domesticated in the family by 
time, and proved invaluable in many way 
Was sO 


the 


would do any thing in the world for us ; 


usual thing 
in. 


that he was in love with my cous- 
It was curiously demonstrated ; 
like other people,” indeed. Coming and goi 
at his own hours, unembarrassed and easv, 


quite 
i 


he 
seemed as much like one of my cousins as Sam 
And Mellicent as it with 
She spoke of him free- 
id 
scolded him as her mood or the circumstances 
prompted, One 
day she came into my room and told me cool 


and Chester. how w 


her ? Quite the same, 


lv, laughed at his naive speeches, and jested or 


The most amicable coy 


lv, almost carelessly, that they were eng 


ed to 


each other—she and Lansing. I expected it, 
the way of an- 


I remember my sud- 


but was somehow surprised—at 
nouncement, I suppose. 
den, ridiculous question, 

**Do you love him, Mell ?” 

She looked at me, and raised her eye 
*“'To be sure [ do—think there’s nobody like 
him.” 

** But you'll die of his V, you know,” I return- 
ed, maliciously. 

She laughed. 


} 


brows, 


‘*Oh, I can arrange that. 

her halt of a W. 

got used to my W in the Ware, child. So he’ 

my other halt, you see. Isn't that ingenious ?” 
After this he was with her almost constantly, 

our devoted attenda His unvarying sweet- 

ness to Mellicent was the best of it; 


nt. 


slowly, but surely, in a weak weariness of ex- 
haustion, which extended over her whole system, 
and made her often unreasonable and petulant 
to him; but he met it all with his cheerful se- 
renity, never giving her a retaliative word in the 
For my part, I used to rejoice at 
his coming—it seemed like opening the doors to 
a bracing northwest wind. ‘The great splendid 
fellow roaming about in all the rooms, singing, 
and laughing, and talking, noisy and hearty! 

I thought Mellicent very ungenerous to him 


whole time. 


| one day when she said; 


**T do wish you would keep still five minutes, 
Lansing. You don’t seem to care a pin for my 
being ill. You are suspiciously happy on it, it 


| appears to me!” 


That, after all his devotion to her! He an- 
swered so sweetly : 

‘“Why, I wouldn’t pain you for the world, 
Mellicent, It is my way, you know. I am not 
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insensible by any means, and you don’t think 
so.” 


She 


» lay quiet a few moments, then said, lowly: 
I shall never marry you, Lansing — you 
shall not have a sick wife.” 

**Yes you will! I would rather have you 
sick than any other woman well. I must have 
you, any way, I will take splendid care of you, 
Mellicent.” 

I was in the other room, but I could see this 
touched her, as it must have any woman. 

‘Then it doesn’t bore you, Lansing, to bear 
with my weakness ?” she asked. 

** Bore No, indeed; I like to care for 
you.” 

And he did care for her, day after day, week 
after week, ay, and month after month, as the 
fluctuations of this singular malady went on: 
no pains, but weariness, weakness, exhaustion, 
and a sharpened sensibility to all things; flut- 
tering pulses at trifling causes; hard, mufiled 
beatings of the heart. Was the disease located 
there? The wisest } hysic ians shook their heads. 


me ? 


All the Various forms of medicine were tried— 
ali uselessly, Then came travel. How I blessed 
the fate that gave us sucha traveling companion 


of hearty cheer. Florida’s life-giving gales greet- 
ed us in his company; sweet airs from broad 
savannas swept over us; fresh winds from over 
mountains blew down to us; and salt sea breezes 
But at the end 
of it all we found her dying—my splendid cousin 
dying! Mellicent Ware dying! 

‘** Let us go home,” she said at last; ‘¢ every 
thing is all wrong; 


sent us messages of strength. 


let us go home.” 
we went, 
stretched out one day upon the lounge 

round tower room so redolent of old 
memories of health and happiness, she unfolded 
the new idea that had come to her to Lansing 
and I as we sat there beside her. Lansing was 
alway s there, you know—her shadow , the shadow 
of her former vigor. 

She had been silent a long time, while he 
talked as usual. All at once, irrelevant to the 
topic entirely, she began: 

**Sara, I have no faith in physicians. I am 
confident that I have never yet been visited by 
one who went beyond the mere physical indica- 
tions. I have a dim perception—I can not ex- 
plain it—that I am needing something, a new 
influence, not of climate or drugs—” Her voice 
dropped off wearily a moment; resuming, she 
held up a slim, transparent hand— 

* Think of this high-strung temperament treat- 
ed in the same manner as Jarvie’s down stairs— 
Jarvie’s slow, sluggish sense of living. That's 
the practice, you know. It’s all wrong, Sara. 
I wish I knew the right; but I shall, I shall. 
Why doT talk? Next year at this time I shall 
know the whole secret. Do not wake me if I 
sleep ;” and she dropped off drowsily, wearily 
again. 

The sun was going down through seas of 
splendor—purple, and amber, and frost white; 
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a ray stole through the blind-bars, and laid the 
tip of its fiery lance just athwart her head, 
Dying with that royal largess of life unsolved. 
and its loveliness lying like a crown upon her! 
What abundances of this royalty yet lay in he 
being! ‘There is no death in that superb shim- 
mer of hair, nor in the soft, dewless skin, nor in 
that slender symmetry of form that lies in solemn 
stillness there. Whence emanates this fev 
bloom, this weary-eyed exhaustion, this painless 
loss of strength ? 

I bent over her in a passion of regret, a defi- 
ant frenzy of love and bewilderment. Lansing 
met my eyes, glazed with tears, and just uttered 
softly but impatiently, in that same old w: y of 
boy impatience, ‘* Don’t, Sara!” 

Hark! a far, far ring like a bell comes uy 
She moves, the lashes lift, and a look of listening 
gleams in the eves, 
not have heard. Fleet footsteps sound lightly 
up the stairs, gain the door; Chester's low un- 
Dr. Niles, 
just back from Arabia, down stairs: wants to 
Mellicent. Ask her, will she see him ? 
Such a low, low, unlipped whisper outside the 


She is dreaming—she can 


dertone communicates a message : 


see 


| door, yet she overheard, and replied herself ; 
> Lansing Vaughn—alert, and active, and full 


** Yes, at once, Chester. Iam so glad! 

He came in with effortless quiet, took m\ 
hand in passing, and sat down in the chair ] 
had left in front of my cousin, putting his c 
palm over her hot fingers. 

‘**T am so glad you have come, so glad!” shi 
said, smiling strangely. 

**So am I, Mellicent,” he answered naturally, 
with no surprise. ** It is nearly two years to a 
day since I was here.” 
A pause ensued. I observed the new guest 
narrowly. I had met him once before, that was 
all. He might have been thirty or thirty-tive ; 
browned by Arabian suns, but coolly colored 
withal ; bearded darkly and finely, but with no 
mustache to cover the most expressive mouth— 
firm and strong, but refined into marvelous lines 
of tenderness. Prophetic eyes of soft hazel, that 
kindly searched your soul. 

** Did you know about me?” she asked him 
at length, 

‘* Not until I saw your father down stairs.” 

‘* No one knows much, you know—any thing, 
in fact—only that I am losing, losing, every day 
—dying, I suppose,” she said, quite tranquilly. 

Lansing came out of the bay window with a 
rufiled brow and troubled lips. I could imagine 
the deprecating ‘Don’t, Mellicent!” 1 men- 
tioned his name to Dr. Niles. ‘The soft pro- 
phetic eyes dwelt earnestly on the handsome 
young face while he passed some pleasant com- 
monplaces with him, then went back to Melli- 
cent. All the time he had been holding his 
hand over hers; now he removed it to her head, 
laid it lightly down where the sunshine lay. 
Her weary eyelids drooped at the touch, and the 
sweet face resolved into unsleeping calm. ‘Then 
he talked in his effortless way, and the voice was 
like a spell, sonorous and soothing, completely 
under control, like the whole man. 
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Lansing came round and took possession of a 
ttle chair as close as he could get, right under 
1e powerful mesmeric hazel eyes—sat there and 
talked with all his old eager relish, but in more 
subd ied tones. 

After a while Dr. Niles 

arving Miss Mellicent,” 
this talk.” 

‘Qh no, she likes it!” 
resp 
‘Does she?” Dr. Niles asked, looking into 
large-lidded eyes, now upraised 

She answered ‘* Yes,” very decidedly. 

‘*But it tires you, nevertheless ; 
your strength. 
under my care now ?’ 


li 
tl 


got up. “We are 
he said, ‘with all 


was Lansing’s eager 


nse 
the 
thi 


it exhales 
Mellicent, do you put yourself 


’ 


**Oh yes, yes! 

will obey me completely ?” 

Completely.” 

“Wel, I have only one thing to say to-night 
—you must not listen to so much talking and 
Th y re ud to you, don’t they ” indi- 
ughn and I with a bend of his head. 


quite eagerly. 


reading. 
ing Va 
Yea.” 
Twas in amaze. How did he guess it ? 
was never without the one or the other—the con- 
tion or the reading—she wou/d not be. 
There, that all Good-night ! 
will see you to-morrow ;” and he went out. 
The same sunset splendor 
e hour Dr. Niles. Melli- 
expectant and flushed ; 


at 


She 


is now. 


To-morrow came. 
and at the 

on the lounge, 
ihn and I near | 
Vaughn had been singing a succession of ex- 
tisite old songs at her request. He had such a 
, i voice, and it rolled richly down 
¢ strains ina way that made my pulses 

thrill as if I were listening to martial music. I 
watched him with pleasure, he looked so hand- 
so splendidly-limbed ; no angularities— 
ical line, arrowy straight, from his 
down to the Spanish foot. Such 

the flower of the peach; or, better, 
ipened fruit, sun-softened, and touched with 

1 red. The purple pansy eyes radiated with 
iorthern lights, calm and clear; the full, perfect 
lips took beautiful shapes, showing sometimes a 
pearly line between. Suddenly my gaze wan- 
dered to Mellicent. She was lost in the con- 
templation of him; her cheeks spotted with scar- 
let, her eyes aflame with what looked to me like 
ic state of enjoyment. It was then I 
first noticed Dr. Niles; he was standing in the 
door-way, and held up his finger to me fora sign 
of silence, which I obeyed, watching him covert- 
ly. I saw him take Vaughn's superb picture 
into his soul; then, with a new expression, re- 
He was studying deeply: I 
knew that, and my faith in him began to grow 
into that entire belief of his infallibility which 
The 
song ending, he came forward immediately, sit- 
ting d 
cool hand over hers, burning and dry. 
a great start at first, as one gives in coming out 


of au vivid dreamful sleep. The blood all went 


sam 


y 


We 


some ; 


a sy mmetric 


an eestat 


ceive my cousin's. 


has since taken thorough possession of me. 


own before her, and dropping his cool, 
She gave 
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of her eks, her eve lost the light 
moment, and her lips quivered down from their 
mournful curves. 


out che ir a 
I was frightened, and evinced 
He shook his 
head at me. answering my unspoken thought ; 
and presently I saw how wise he was—not com- 
pletely the enough to trust him 
further—for presently a smile broke into bloom 

1 color ght came back, 
she grasped the hand that covered hers with a 
certain gladness that surprised me, and—shall I 
y it ?—troubled little. I was meanly 
worldly and conventional enough then to think 
he might misunderstand her—he, 


it; [ thought it would injure her. 


n, but partially, 


on her face, an an and 


i 


say me a 
with his per- 
fect self-abnegation and proud humility. 

IIe staid an hour, sometimes talking a little, 
oftener silent ; always holding her hand, 
she clung to like a refuge, and grew into 
ful ealm before he left her. When he 
took Lansing with him—wanted him to show 
him where somebody's office was—and they went 
her, both bidding a final good-night. 

Gradually he got to coming in at any time— 
three or four times, perhaps, a d 
a week after his admoni 
forgot all about it. 
carefully ; 


which 


a peace- 


I 
went 


out toget 

Once, not 
ning the con- 

L must tell 
it opened my eyes a lit- 
a lit- 
ot 1} 


roused nation 


tion conce 
versations, we 
this instance 
tle—it may yours. in 
tle Parian 
lieve—and Mellicent 
it. She knew something 
little or 1, 
questioned and suggested till, al 


ficure —one 


over ( 


nothing; and, in his 


conversation had with Ellers! 

about him flashed up. I was, somehow, 
easy; and I know I wondered at 
knowledge, at his splendid suggestions, whicl 
were better than knowledye itself. I looked at 
Mellicent. She had got through talking, 
was sinking back, scarlet with excitement, 


un 
his sceming 


i 


and 
and 
weary-eyed asever. I sprang forward to arrange 
her cushions, but somebody else was there—Dr. 
Niles! when did he enter? Mellicent uttered 
little ery; he bent over her; she burst 
passionate sob of tears, and dropped her head in 
nervous abandonment against his breast. I was 
blind enough, foolish enough, to feel a sensation 
of trouble again—I, who pretended to be so nat- 
ural !—for, with that instantaneous 
which comes at such points, I thought, ‘ He is 
young enough and fine enough to awaken love, 
and to know it himself;” and I remember I felt 
glad that Vaughn had run down at Chester’s 
call just before. IT was ashamed when I looked 
again—ashamed of myself. He just held her 
there quietly; the lines of tenderness about his 
mouth deepened into the solemnest pity. She 
fell asleep so; and then he laid her down, and 
went out of the house with this charge to me: 
‘¢Keep Vaughn away from her; not entirely, 
but so much: she must not talk in that style, 
nor be talked to; she doesn’t want singing cither, 
nor reading—you can manage it.” 

He gave her no medicine. When I remarked 
it, he only said, ‘‘ I am studying the case; she 
will not suffer for it.” 


into a 


reasoning 


( 
ulpture—he 
wer WAY, he 
t once, that ; 
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The days went by—still summer days—and 
brought us into autumn, with a change, slight 
but positive, in this mysterious malady. ** Was 


it a breaking of the spell, or only a new form of 


the disease #” I asked myself, fearfully. There 
was less of the weary, feverish unquiet—more 
restful calm. What did it bode ? 

One night—how well do I remember it !—the 
10th of October, I was sitting alone down stairs 
in the drawing-room, perplexing myself about 
this very point, when some one came in (it was 
dusk twilight there)—I could not see whom— 
came in and shut the door quietly behind them. 
Lansing—it was not him; he never came un- 
heralded by sound of voice or step like this. A 
voice spoke my name: 

Miss Sara!” 

Niles!” 

He came and sat down by me. 


he said. 

* Quite.” And I wondered—not long. 

** Sara,” he began, dropping all title in his 
earnestness, ‘* have you the faintest fancy what 
is killing your cousin ?” 

I bent over 
the 


ran through me. 
to look in his face—it was impenetrable ; 


A slow shiver 


dim shadows that had spun their misty cobwe bs | 


in my brain began to take form and coloring. 
Ife was waiting for me to speak. I uttered a 
confused jargon of words—mere words, it seem- 
ed to me—in trying to present my intangible 
thought. My head was dizzy, my pulse beating 
in sharp strokes. But he understood; and then 
his clear, subtle mind revealed itself to me. He 
translated my dim, vague conception ; he gave 
me the wonderful analysis of his close study, 
and unfolded to me, for the first time, a delicate 
marvel. I knew now what was killing my 
cousin. Do you remember Frank Ellerslie’s 
words to me that night when we talked of Lan- 


tent of his own requirements?” Do you re- 
member Mellicent’s playful assertion, ‘* I should 
die of his V?” Prophetic words! 
erally dying of Lansing Vaughn. 


of detail in this explanation; I can only give 
you bare facts, which are, after all, too aglow 
with spiritual fire to be meagre. Dying of Lan- 
sing Vaughn! Do we not all of us remember 
presences that exhausted us, that left us charm- 
ed but drained for a while—a certain sense of 
confusion in mind—an excited weariness that 
kept us waking half the night. Some of us, 
perhaps, understand this complex simplicity of 
organism; Idonow—I did notthen. I thought 
these two in perfect harmony, because they were 
moulded of Nature’s choicest clay—because their 
souls kindled at the same subjects, at all lofty 
themes—because they were young and splendid, 
and full of genius. They were more than the 
octave apart for all—separate tones not to be 
touched together—and yet too like and too un- 
like for unison. Here is the jar: their physical 
temperaments were much the same, but his, 


die, any way. 


me, 


She was lit- | 
I can not 
render into terms Dr. Niles’s fine exquisiteness 
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strung with man’s physical power—a strength «]- 
ways beyond a woman’s—outbalanced hers. In 
his mental, as Ellerslie said, how truly! Vaughn 
was an absorbent. How subtly, then, upon her 
peculiarly sympathetic nature this eager, craving 
spirit fed! How, as under their mistaken rela- 
tions they knit closer together, the more delicate 
nature was drained of its aura. Mutually en- 
amored by the youth and splendor of cach, 
they imagined but one result. They belonged 
together; but in this appropriation lurked a 
death. 

As I said, Dr. Niles explained all this to m 
with an exquisiteness of detail which I can n 
command. Enough that Iam understood. 

After the first flush of feeling passed, I a 

“ But how shall we adjust it all ? 


sked, 
She must 


We can not keep her now, for 


she loves him.” 
** Are you quite alone ?” was the next thing | 


** No, you are mistaken; so are they 


admire each other —that was the first 


They 
bond ; 


| they love each other with the love of brothers 


and sisters—nothing more, [ do assure you. ‘Time 
will prove me right. 


To gain this you shall aid 
There is a quiet family mansion down in 
Haydon Valley, just a ten miles’ ride from here, 
where I propose that you and she shall visi 
these lingering autumn days. Lansing, assured 
that she is rallying, has accepted the post your 
uncle has been urging upon him; he gees to 
Washington next week.” 

** Visit! Who is at Haydon for us to-visit ?” 
I inquired. 

He turned on me a look of slow surprise. 

‘““Why, my mother and my wife. 
home, you know.” 

Your wife !” 

In this great start of amazement I think he 
read the revelations of my mind—all my thoughts 
concerning him ror the past few weeks. He 


It is my 


| smiled down upon me, and just said, 
sing Vaughn: ‘* He is an absorbent to the ex- | 


My child, did you think me too old, or too 
young, to be married? I am nearer forty than 
you know.” 

And the smile dropped away into easy gravity. 

I asked a hundred questions. One: 

“What led you here that night last sum- 
mer ?” 

‘*You may well ask, Sara. I have, often. 
I think it was God’s providence. I had but just 
come in town from Haydon that night—was sit- 
ting absorbed in Roger's book on Things Spirit- 
ual and Mundane—when all at once some vivid 
remembrance of your uncle came over me. In 
old recollections my reading lost interest ; I put 
it away, got up, and went out; caime to this 
door. Mr. Chester and I were old friends. In 
the library we sat and talked, and there he told 
me of his daughter—wished I would go up and 
see her—take her under my charge, indeed. He 
remembered I used to have great mesmeric pow- 
er; would I try and give her some rest from it ¢ 
So I went up, as you know; and the rest you 
know also,” 

It was so, so strange, all of it! I wondered 
did Mellicent know that he was married. I 


MELLICENT" 
would find a way to ask him. I thought I was 
so adroit when I said, 

Did Mellicent know you—better than I?” 

‘*She knew I was married, Sara’—dropping 
lown upon me that cool gaze—‘*‘ my wife is her 
second—no, third cousin; not on your side—on 
her mother’s.” 
It all broke upon me now 
I had forgotten her; forgotten she married 
Dr. Niles. I remembered a good, friendly per- 
son, years ago it seemed to me, whom Mellicent 
used to go and see, after her mother died. In 
my memory she stood a plain, brown fact ; there 
was no radiance of beauty or romance about her 

and she was Dr. Niles’s wife. I knew now 

t that meant. Dr. Niles—significant of all 

fineness, and strength, and power! Well, we 
went to the family mansion, Mellicent and I, 
and there I found her—Pauline Delancey, Mrs. 
Niles—a plain, brown fact, indeed, with no ra- 
diance of romance or beauty, it is true, but with 
a halo of kind tenderness all about her. We 
girls loved her dearly; but I wondered how he 
came to marry her—our Dr. Niles. 

It was marvelous to watch the sure revival 
of our flower, of Mellicent Ware, in the atmos- 

re of this quiet home. Slowly but surely the 

‘licate marvel was being wrought. In all this 
no word of the cause had been spoken to Meélli- 
cent. 


‘Tet her alone,” he said. 


Pauline Delancy 


**T am much 


mistaken if she does not comprehend it fully, 


and better without our suggestion. There will 
then be no shock to her soul.” 

We were sitting one afternoon, talking ani- 
matedly together—Dr. Niles, Mrs. Niles, Melli- 
cent, and I—talking about hasheesh-eating, De 
Quincey and his opium frenzy, psychology, biolo- 
y, mesmerism, and all the marvelous train-of 
philosophies — when my ear was aroused by a 
vigorous stamping on the door-step—some one 
throwing off the first light snow that had been 
falling. It was so like—could it be? I glanced 
at Mellicent; she was listening to Dr. Niles; 
not a nerve thrilled to any thing outside—he 
held her. There was a momentary wandering 
of the Doctor's eye—of his mind. He was cog- 
nizant of that step; and as he loosed her atten- 
tion, she, too, became aware. 

The ponderous knocker sounded, the door 
opened, and that full, persistent voice, unlike 
any other, rang in to us. 

Oh, Lansing Vaughn! How glad he was— 
and we, too! Who could be any thing else, in 
sight of that youthful splendor? The flower of 
the peach, the purple pansy eyes, the perfect- 
limbed young god! 

‘** And you are all right again, Mellicent ? 
knew you'd be.” 

And he swung his hat round with a little tri- 
umphant halloo. 

** Off on a furlough !” he exclaimed ; ‘so I 
ran down here.” 

Three days he staid, monopolizing my cousin 
utterly, and Dr. Niles looked on without a word, 
without a gesture of disapproval. Did he think 


I 
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presence, day and evening, every hour ¢ 
amazed. By-and-by I understood. 

Three days—then in the first jingle of sleigh- 
bells the bright young fellow went. That night 
Mellicent came and laid her head down in my lap, 

**Sara, I am tired to death.” Her 
were dry and hot, her head throbbing. 
Sara, I know why.” 

He was right, that wise Dr. Niles. She com- 
prehended, without a suggestion, every shade of 
the matter. Her intuitions, sharpened by the 
nervous tension, were clear as a spirit’s. 


I was 


hands 


And, 


Long 
we sat and talked, and what had seemed so hard 
a thing to adjust became plainer and simpler as 
we approached it. Now I knew why our host 
looked on through the three days socalmly. In 
that time he knew that she would find the key; 
and he was right again. The reaction of his pres- 
ence, after the peaceful days of returningstrength, 
had opened the last door of conviction upon her 
mind. It needed but one conversation, full and 
entire, with Dr. Niles to complete her resolve. 


| And the end came, not of affection and friend- 


ship, but of that mistaken relation. It was curi- 
ous the way he took it—Lansing Vaughn. Un- 
convinced at first, he attempted argument—said 
we were certainly moon-struck, every one of us; 
and, finally, went away without a word, but with 
a lowering brow. Finding her decided, he be- 
haved like a gentleman, gave up the thought of 
marriage, and returned to Washington again, 
where he straightway flung himself into society, 
and became the centre of a small but fine circle 
of conversationists. Before the winter was over 
he had formed a close friendship with Miss 
R——, a woman of wide culture and great 
strength of mind and purpose, withal not want- 
When I met him 
there one evening I saw how it was—the threads 
of habit were taken up again. He did not fancy 
himself in love with Miss R- but he had 
found another orbit to swing in; he had found 
mental food—a personal presence wherein he was 
at home. There and to return. 
Back again to her harmonies of health and 
strength went Mellicent Ware; but with the 
light of a wonderful experience transfiguring 
her loveliness into a soft splendor that outshone 
her first rosy bloom, as the tender moon-rays 
transcend the glare of day. 

The next summer Dr. Niles suddenly an- 


ing in feminine softness. 


leave him; 


nounced his departure for the East again. Why 


was he so restless? I wondered. Had he no 
power of rest for himself, who gave so much to 
others? Did he lose, I marveled, in this giv- 
ing? Didhe? I asked him the question. He 
dropped his cool gaze down upon me; it was 
colder than a glacier, I thought, for a moment. 
Then he answered quictly, a little wearily, 

‘“*No, I do not lose in giving; but I am not 
‘well here.” 

So he went. I cried, and kissed him good- 
by; but Mellicent only shook hands with him 
very gravely, and wished him a safe journey. 
Mrs. Pauline did better than either of us, She 
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packed his trunks, and attended to all the little 
bother of preparation, making no fuss of tears 
or kissing, but bidding him be careful of him- 
self—which counsel he returned warmly, adding, 
that she always thought of that for others more 
than herself. ‘Then he turned—he was just go- 
ing to the carriage, I remember—put his hat 
down, and held her a moment to his side, say- 
ing, tenderly, 

**Good-by, my dear, kind Pauline ; if any thing 
should happen—my papers you know are in the 
inner drawer of the cabinet—all goes to you and 
mother.” 

I never forgot this somehow. 

Oh, he was always good and true! 

“Tf any thing should happen :” we all thought 
of but one thing to happen—that he might die; 


but something else happened, something so un- | 


looked for I could not realize it for a long time. 
Death came, it is true, but not to him in East- 
ern lands, beneath the palm-tree and the tent ; i 


whose west windows overlooked a green valley, 
and laid its finger of silence on the good, kind 
wife. Something had happened indeed—Pau- 
line Delaney, Mrs. Niles was dead! 

A year went by, Dr. Niles yet wandering in 
the East; he would not come back soon now, 
they said, Haydon would be so lonely without 
Pauline, A year and a half—would he never 
come ? 

** Yes, I know he will,” Mellicent answered 
briefly, at my ejaculation. We were sitting in 
the little tower room that day, so like another 
day [ remembered, and it was at sunset; purple 
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stole softly in one day to a low bright room, | 


lr. 

avun- 
cular relative ; and as most relatives of that class 
have histories of one kind or another, it is not 
to be supposed that some record of his life is n t 
extant. ‘Therefore, in looking up the facts con- 
cerning ‘* My Uncle’s” birth and pedigree, I am 
convinced that I shall perform an interesting 
and agreeable duty, and shall find ample : 
ance in the pages of chronology and family bio 
raphy. 

Every body knows who “My Uncle” is at 
present; if not, I will refer them to the article 

| - Up the Spout” in Harpe r’s, for October, 185 o 

| Where they will be enabled to satisfy themselves 
as to his present existence, and the part he ] lays 
in the Masque of life. 

One gloomy day, in the year of grace, 14—, 
the City of Padua, in the States of Lombardo- 
Venetia, lay within its stone walls and its seven 
gates, while the traffic in the market-place went 
on with the busy hum and noise common among 
the money-making Jews of that respectable city 
on market-day. Times were hard in Padua, 
indeed they were through all Italy, and the un- 
happy citizens were nearly all engaged in dis- 
counting, renewing, coaxing, beating down, and 
reviling the Hebrew money-changers in every 
idiom known to their fluent tongues and rich 
language. 


of society ; but as has not been observed by \ 
Dickens, he is also an extremely ancient 


5 


It was noon, and business was at its 
height, when a sudden excitement seemed to 
sway the crowd on the Prato, and immediately 
thereafter a loud voice was heard as the speaker 
approached the money-changers, whose tones be- 
tokened excitement of no light character. 


and amber and frost white were the clouds, and 
Mellicent was lying upon the low lounge, with 
s shining on her hair of gold. All 
at once she starts up. 

** Did you hear, Sara?” 

What?” 


the sun’s ray 


The figure of a Minorite friar, in the quaint 


| garb of his order, gesticulating and haranguing 


the populace at high noon on a market-day, was 
no common sight to the Paduans, and for a mo- 
ment their woes were forgotten as they turned 


**A footstep, Sara!—his—Dr. Niles—don’t | 
laugh at me, dear. There!” Still I heard no-| 
thing; how should I? it was for her. 

But presently to my ears came that far, far 
ring of a bell. 

She made three paces through the room, a| 
pale pink flush sutfused her skin, and a new look 
shot into her eyes. | 

“Sara, he is coming!” ‘There was a quick 
hurrying tread, up the stairs it sounded. He | 
had come! I was somehow the first to greet | 
him, and my greeting was the same as my good- 
by; I cried and kissed him. He let me go, and 
turned to her. ‘* Mellicent!” They regarded 
each other a moment, then he opened his arms. 
“*Mellicent!” She lay upon his breast. She 
had found her rest—so had he. They belonged 
together, that is all. The world slides away, 
here is heaven at last! God rest us all! 


MY UNCLE. 


Y Uncle” is a cosmopolitan. As has been 
observed by Mr. Dickens in the J/onse- 


“N 


hold Words, he is an extremely useful member 


to listen to the barefooted Padre. By the 
miult that preceded and followed him it was soon 
discovered that his remarks were calculated t 
discompose the busy Jews, and their effect was 
soon observed. <At the highest pitch of his 
voice, Francisco di Viterbo called down anatlie- 
mas upon the heads of the usurers and the bro- 
kers of the day. Characterizing them as grind- 
ers of the poor and robbers of the widow and the 
orphan, he prayed the wealthy merchants who 
listened to him, to lend their efforts to further a 
scheme he had thought upon to save these poor 
wretches about him from misery and starvation. 
The scheme was only that the rich should lend 
gratuitously to the poor on pledges or pawns, 
and so relieve their wants without risk or sacri- 
fice, and at the same time suppress the accursed 
Jews, who, like vampires, fluttered about the 
city sucking the life-blood of the needy. 

The friar was listened to with attention, and, 
what was more, he was heard with satisfaction. 
On that day ** My Uncle” was born. 

I do not wish to have it imagined that there 
was never any thing pawned before the Minorite 
friar thought upon his pawnbrokerage establish- 
ment, Because I know very well that the same 


institution, modified, however, according to the 
differing manners and customs of different na- 
tions and periods, had existed centuries before. 
But the modern pawnbroker’s shop, the home 
of ** My Uncle,” owes its existence to the preach- 
ing of that barefooted friar on the Prato of 
Padua. 

Now, as may be supposed, the Jews were not 


going to give up their usurious practices without | 


a struggle, and also, as in the case of every good 
and great discovery or invention, the poor people, 
whom it was calculated to benefit, fought against 
the new system and their own interests as tena- 
ciously as any body. The different church-or- 
ders arrayed themselves for and against the 
money-lenders, as their tastes or interests in- 
clined them; the Dominicans against them, the 
Franciscans for them—indeed, the Franciscans 
were themselves, in many instances, money- 
lenders, and more usurious than the Jews. So 
they preached through the country, until the 
Pope issued a Bull, charging every one to refrain 
from upholding the money-lenders, and attack- 
ing the new institution on pain of excommunica- 
ion: and then the excitement subsided. 
Pawnbroking shops were soon established in 
all the large towns in Italy; Assisi, Mantua, 
Parma, Naples, and Rome, counted them among 
their business marts; then they spread into oth- 
er countries, and Germany, France, and Rus- 
sia adopted them. These establishments were 
known under the titles of ** Lombard Houses,” 
‘*Mons Pietatis,” ** Mons de Piété,” ** Banco di 
Roveré,” ** Exchange Banks,” ete. In Rome, 
Gregory VIII. established a bank of deposit for 
widows and orphans, whose deposits were guar- 
anteed by a lien on the goods of the bank. 
tus V. added to this permission to deposit goods 
and articles of any value, and of every descrip- 
tion. Soon this establishment—a combination 
of two ideas—reached a height of wealth and 
splendor unexampled in the history of banking, 
and was frequently enabled to loan immense 
sums to states and sovereigns. In Turin the 
Jews held the money power, and 30 per cent. 
was common interest among them. In 1519 a 
Mont de Picété was established here, and, as every 
where else, with the happiest results. But as 
they charged no interest their capital was soon 
exhausted, and they were obliged to close; the 
‘*Compagnie de St. Paul,” however, came to 
their rescue, and by establishing it on a new 
basis, charging 2 per cent. interest to pay ex- 
penses, the institution flourished with renewed 
vigor, and was soon enabled to make loans with- 
out interest as before. ‘This establishment lasted 
until near the end of the last century, when it 
disappeared in the midst of the political convul- 
sions of that period. It was, however, again re- 
opened in 1822. The “ Mont” of Milan is a 
union of thirty-six private establishments, and is 
one of the largest in Italy; it is now nearly four 
hundred years old. It was, like the others, af- 
fected by the various political catastrophes of the 
country, and at one time disappeared entirely. 
In 1833 its capital was 671,000 Austrian livres, 


Sex- 


MY UNCLE. 


countries and cities. 
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its charge for interest being 6 per cent. In 


1830 it made 36,126 loans, on pawns valued at 
1,137,000 livres, on which they loaned about 
three-fourths of the valuation. Among the ear- 
lier establishments in Italy was one at Cremona 


for lending corn at interest; it was called ** Mons 


Srumenti utis,”” 

The custom of charging interest, which has 
obtained among ‘* Mons de Piété” ever since, was 
licensed in 1515, when the Lateran Council in 
Rome decided that these banks could lawfully 
charge sufficient interest to pay expenses. At 
Rome the charge was about 64 per cent. per an- 
num; this rate has been greatly increased, how- 
ever, and at present the charges vary in different 
In Holland the interest 
has been as high as 56 per cent., in Ireland 25 
per cent. ; France about 15 per cent. ; in Amer- 
ica the charge is usually 25 per cent.; and in 
England 20 per cent. per annum. In Italy the 
charges for interest are much less than in other 
countries, varying between 4 and 6 per cent., 
while small loans are there made gratuitously. 
When Napoleon entered Italy, in 1796, he plun- 


| dered the ** Mons de Pict” of their treasures, 


consisting in many instances of valuable plate 
and diamonds. ‘The charge of the ‘* Mons de 
Piété” in Italy, is, in most instances, placed in 
the hands of distinguished individuals, who count 
it an honor to be thus employed, and who do 
their work without requiring any reward; the 
expenses being thus very small, they are enabled 
to keep the interest down to a very low per cent- 
age. 

‘*Monts de Piété’”’ were established in Paris 
under Louis XIII. in 1726, and at Marseilles in 
1695. This institution in Paris has become a 
type of the class, and at present is probably 
the largest in the world. The rate of interest 
charged is 9 per cent. ; it employs a capital of 
from $2,500,000 to 23,000,000, and usually has 
between 600,000 and 700,000 articles in its pos- 
session. The revenue of this immense establish- 
ment is about $250,000 per annum, with an ex- 
penditure for expenses of $90,000. ‘The money 
loaned by this ‘* Mont” has been calculated to 
be equivalent to 80 francs per annum to every 
family in Paris. Although the Paris ‘* Mont” 
commenced its existence under Louis XIII. it 
met with little success, and soon failed. In 
1769 Turgot made an effort to establish it, but 
it was not until 1777, under Necker’s adminis- 
tration, that letters patent were obtained. Dur- 
ing the Revolution its functions were suspend- 
ed, but revived in 1804. The building of the 
** Mont” was erected in 1786, in the Rue des 
Blancs Manteaux, No. 18; it was a 
during the Revolution, and rebuilt. The pres- 
ent building is very extensive, having occupied 
five years in building. Five years after the 
original establishment of the ‘‘ Mont,” there 
were no less than 40,000 watches alone in its 
vaults; indeed it sometimes possesses as many 
as forty casks of gold watches. 

There are altogether forty-five ‘‘ Monts de Pi- 


| été” in France, the one in Paris doing a larger 
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business than all the others; those of Lyons and 
Marseilles are rated next in extent. In Paris 
the city is divided into districts, in each of which 
is an agent of the principal establishment, who 
facilitates the business, which would be over- 
crowded if all visited the same building. Six 
per cent. of the charges for interest go to the 
stockholders; the balance, after deducting ex- 
penses, is divided among the poor. 

A ‘*+Mont de Picté” was established at Copen- 
hagen, in Denmark, in 1688, and flourished in 
private hands until 1753, when it was purchased 
by the Naval Hospital for G000 Rix bank dollars 

about #3000, The rate of interest through- 
out Scandinavia was from 9 to 12 per cent. 

The first ‘* Monté Pio” in Spain was opened 
at Madrid in 1703; and in 1773 an attempt was 
made to place it in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. At the ‘* Monté”’ in Valencia farmers 
are supplied with money to purchase feed, and 
are charged no interest ; fishermen are also sup- 
plied with boats and nets. At this ‘* Monté,” 
as well as in those of Malaga and Galicia, the 
capital arises from vacant benefices, termed Es- 
potios y vacantes. 

The two Russian ‘* Monts de Piété” were es- 
tablished in September, 1772, ‘*to put an end to 
the devouring cupidity of the usurers, by offer- 
ing prompt assistance to those who are so unfor- 


tunate as to be suddenly thrown into need.” The 
income from these ** Monts,” over the expenses, 
goes to aid in supporting the ‘‘ Hospice des en- 
fants trouvées,” which has ever been an object 
of fostering care on the part of the Russian Gov- 


ernment. The rate of interest in Russia was six 
per cent., but increased to twelve per cent; at 


present the borrower pays only legal interest. 


During the first twenty years of its existence | 


the St. Petersburg ‘‘ Mont” paid a net profit of 
500,000 rubles (about the same number of dol- 
lars). During this period, and until six years 
later, the average value of the articles deposited 
was from 330 to 2100 each; but from 1830 the 
value increased largely, showing the ‘* Mont” to 
have been used more extensively by the nobility 
and gentry than by the more indigent. 3ut in 


that country the nobleman does not consider it | 


any greater disgrace to apply for assistance to 
the ** Mont” than we do to ask for aid at a bank: 
without hesitation, he will drive with his stately 
equipage to the door of the ‘‘ Lombard” and de- 
posit his plate, worth perhaps thousands of ru- 
bles. Frequently, in the absence of families 
from Moscow, they will deposit their plate at 
the Mont” merely for the security afforded 
them. In 1813, when Napoleon marched on 
Moscow, the amount loaned by the ‘‘ Mont” ex- 
ceeded five times the usual average. In 1817 
the St. Petersburg ‘* Mont” lost, by a “breach of 
trust,”’ over one million of dollars. The profit 
to the ‘* Mont,” in 1813, amounted to more than 
£300,000. 

I have thus glanced at the more prominent 
establishments of this class in Europe, and come 
now to those of the British Islands. 

Now, as long as ‘‘ My Uncle” had remained 
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upon the Continent, he had continued to retain 
some quantity of charity in his composition, and 
had indeed performed many benevolevt acts - 
but he grew old and miserly, and, unhappily for 
his reputation, he left the genial climate of his 
native land, and traveling northward, crosse< 
over to England. *The result of this change was 
that he lost his character, and became know) 
by the title of ‘* pawnbroker.” Whether this is 
to be attributed to the climate or the people J 
can not say; but although the old, sacred insti- 
tution of the Mont de Picté has often been at- 
tempted in these countries it has always been 
without success, except ina single instance. Mr. 


| Barrington, after visiting the principal European 


establishments of the kind, established one in 
Limerick, in 1837, which assisted, in a great de- 
gree, to relieve the sufferings and embarrassments 
of that unhappy period. 

It is not known when the Jews first entered 
into England. ‘Traces of them have been dis- 
covered, showing that they were there before the 
Norman Conquest; and under several reigns 
they continued to be so useful to the Court that 
various benefits were conferred upon them, great- 
ly to the dissatisfaction of the people. William 
II. refused to allow them to become converts to 
Christianity, fearing that, with their religion, 
they might perchance lose their capacity for 
money-getting, and thus their ability to serve 
the crown. It is curious, however, that, until 
the reign of Henry II., they were only allowed 
to bury their dead in the city of London. Th 
popular feeling against them continued to in- 
crease ; and in the time of Richard ‘*‘ Cur de 
Lion,” as the readers of Walter Scott will re- 
member, an outbreak occurred and a_ public 
demonstration was made against them, which, 
fora time, threatened their extermination. Froin 
this period they became the recipients of similar 
acts on the part of the populace, and Henry III. 
sold all the Jews in his realm to his brother for 
5000 merks. In the following reign all the 
Jews in the kingdom were expelled, and upward 
of 15,000 were deprived of their possessions and 
forced to flee the country. 

*“*My Uncle,” as near as I can learn from 
family documents in the possession of his de- 
scendants, made his first appearance in the Brit- 
ish Islands about the sixteenth century. Leay- 
ing the province of Lombardy, where he had 
dwelt for some time previously, he passed 
through Central Europe, and journeying north- 
ward, took a steamer of the period at Calais or 
Marseilles for London. His reputation had pre- 
ceded him, but unfortunately had been so warp- 
ed in the transit, that he was looked upon only 
as a Lombard, which was polite for a usurer and 
a thief. ‘‘My Uncle,” undaunted by the cold 
reception which he met, set up his little estab- 
lishment in a street in London, which was im- 
mediately and ever after known as Lombard 
Street. In order to prevent all mistakes, he 
placed over his door the arms of his family— 
viz., three golden balls. There is, perhaps, no 
instance of a similar amount of doubt and dis- 


i 


MY U 


cussion having ever been caused by a street-sign | 


as was created by this act of ** My Uncle.” From 
the family papers to which I have before alluded 
I have been enabled to procure a statement of 
the facts of the case, which, I trust, will set the 
question at rest for the future. ‘* My Uncle” 
belonged to the wealthy and important family 
of the Medici, who obtained their name from 
ir profession, which was originally that of 
druggists, apothecaries, or doctors, 


+} 


To enable 
the secker after cure to discover at a glance the 
character of their business, they hung over their 
door a sign on which was painted three golden 

}} 

In after years, when the family had become 
prosperous—when the Medici were atike cele- 
brated in all Europe for wealth and public spirit 
—when the finest galleries of paintings and stat- 
uary were theirs, and painters and sculptors owed 
their position and prosperity to the fostering care 
and patronage of this noble house—there was 
then conferred upon them the right to bear as 
arms the golden pills of their ancestors. The 
Medici became great bankers ; and when ‘** My 
Uncle” traveled so far to extend the business of 
the house, what was more proper than that he 
should distinguish himself by the arms of the 
family? But various tales have been told, and 
erroneous and disgraceful deductions 
drawn, concerning these three unhappy golden 

Thus it has been said they signified 
that it was two to one against the borrower, pos- 
sibly reasoning from the fact. 

Then it is stated that from the “tres boules 
d'or” the 'Troubadours obtained their poetic ap- 
pellation—a philological statement in which I 
have little faith. But I can not refrain from 
giving a legend, which seems so beautiful that I 
could almost wish, for the sake of ** My Uncle,” 
that it were true. Thus it runs: 

‘‘ Now in that city (Panthera, in the province 
of Lycia, in Asia Minor) there dwelt a certain 
nobleman, who had three daughters; and, from 
being very rich, he became poor—so poor, that 
there remained no means of obtaining food for 
his danghters but by sacrificing them to an infa- 
mous life; and oftentimes it came into his mind 
to tell them so, but shame and sorrow held him 
dumb. 

** Meantime the maidens wept continually, 
not knowing what to do, and not having bread 
to eat; and their father became more and more 
When (St.) Nicholas heard of this, 
he thought it shame that such a thing should 
happen in a Christian land; therefore, one night 
when the maidens were asleep, and their father 
alone sat watching and weeping, he took a hand- 
ful of gold, and tying it up in a handkerchief, he 
repaired to the dwelling of the poor man. He 
considered how he might bestow it without mak- 
ing himself known; and while he stood irreso- 
lute, the moon, coming from behind a cloud, 
showed him a window open; so he threw it in, 
and it fell at the feet of the father, who, when he 
found it, returned thanks, and with it he por- 
tioned his eldest daughter. 

Vor. XXII.—No. 128.—P 


various 


spheres. 


desperate. 


NCLE. 


“A second time Nicholas provided a simil 
sum, and again he threw it in by night: 
with it the nobleman married his second dang 
ter. But he greatly desired to know who it was 
that came to his aid; 
watel ] 


therefore he determined to 
when the good Saint came, for the 
third time, and prepared to throw in the third 
portion, he 


was discovered, for the nobleman 
seized him by the skirt of his robe, and flung 
himself at his feet, saying, ‘Oh, Nicholas, 
ant of God! why seck ide thys If ?’ 

he kissed his feet and his hand. Nicholas 
made him promise that he would tell no man. 
And many other charitable works did Nicholas 
perform in his native city. 


serv- 
And 


**'These three purses ot gold, or, as they are 
more customarily figured, these three golden 
balls, disposed in exact pawnbroker fashion, are 
to this day the recognized special emblem of the 
charitable St. Anthony.” 

Now ‘the bearings of this observation lays in 
the application on it;” and it is not in the least 
improbable that the monks who first established 
the charitable ** Monts Pieté” should have 
taken for a sign the emblem of St. Nicholas of 
charitable memory. 


de 


However, as this is only a 
family tradition, Iam not prepared to accept it, 
but rather lean toward the more worldly theory 
of the arms of the Medici. 

So the establishment of * My Uncle” in Lom- 
bard Street grew and flourished, and became 
rich and important, until many other similar 
establishments were opened in different parts of 
London and the rest of England; so that in 
1842 there were no less than 383 pawnbrokers 
in London, 1304 in the rest of England and 
Wales, and 133 in Scotland. From the licenses 
of these pawnbrokers the Government received 
some $80,000 annually. 

The first establishment of this kind in Scot- 
land was started in 1806, but lasted only six 
months. Another was established in 1813, and 
since that time they have formed a necessary part 
of the social economy of the country. 

This system of pawnbroking early found its 
way to America, and has become an institution 
with us. At present there are about fifty pawn- 
brokers’ establishments in the city of New York, 

_all properly licensed, besides many which are 
not licensed. It is gratifying to learn that, in 
proportion to the population, the business done 
among our pawnbrokers is far less than that of 
England or other countries. In 1824 an attempt 
was made to establish a ‘* Mont de Piété” in 
New York, under the title of the ‘‘ New York 
Lombard Association,” witha capital of 200,000, 
Its charter fixed the rate of interest at 15 per 
cent. on all sums under #50; 124 per cent. be- 
tween $50 and $100; and 8 per cent. on all 
transactions over £200. This establishment con- 
tinued in existence until 1836, when its affairs 
were wound up, as it was found that the business 
would not pay the stockholders. 

As I have in a previous article exhibited the 
internal working of our pawnbrokers’ shops, I 
will now leave the United States, and, traveling 
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rapidly westward, will refer bric fly to the same | ticle, as cattle, carts, or other articles which may 

institution in the Far East. be rendered remunerative, he is not allowed t 
How “ My Uncle” ever chanced to go to China | « harge interest ; but the usual method is t: pled 

I can not discover, or when; but as we find. the person and property of the borrower. If the 

traces of almost every ancient or modern dis-| sovereign lends money from the treasury, he 


covery or invention in the strange land of the | entitled to « harge seve nty-five per cent. interest : 


Celestials, it is not wonderful that we should while private individuals can charge half t! 
there find the pawnbroker, sum. When the interest amounts to the su 
From an intelligent young Chinaman, rejoic- | lent it ceases, unless a new agreement be made, 
ing under the name of Ki-Yune, I learn that In Hindostan, the pawnbrokers lend princi 
pawnbroking is considered in China to be as re- pally to the farmers, taking grain in pledge ; they 
spectable as any other trade or calling. The! sometimes have capital to the extent of fow 
brokers are generally a high class of merchants, | five lacs of rupees, 
having great wealth, and are ge nerally respected. In Morocco the Jews have the lending | 
The sign “tong” answers the purpose of the ness in their hands, and k an on pledges 
three balls, and is gene rally to be found over a) rate of about forty per cent per annum, 


spacious and elegant mansion, seeming to be a Having thus glanced at the pawnbroki 
dwelling-house. The money of the country, con- | stitution throughout the world; having traced 
sisting of cash, 2 us, zes, and bangs, may be “My Uncle” from Re me to Lond n, and from 
reckoned at vy of a cent to the cash, 7 cash to, New York to Siam—I will close this 1 it of fia 
the ven, 70 to the zes, and 700 to the 7 my, in-| ily history with a few lines dé scriptive of the yo} 
creasing in a ratio of one to ten. In pawning | ular idea of ** My Uncle,” assuring the ] 
an article there usually occurs a little argument | that it is an entirely erroneous one, and fo 
between the pawner and the clerk as to its value upon a mistaken view of his acts. ‘The n 
—the clerk depreciating as the owner clevate a. | nder,”’ says Douglas Jerrold, moves 
One-half the present value of the article is u u-/| ily as an ague: as though haunted by th 
ally loaned upon it. | ory of a thousand acts that have writt 
All articles are redeemable within three years, | down in the private memoranda of Lucit 
paying interest at the rate of twelve per cent. | he lived in Spain, he would have mad 
During the winter months the rate of interest is | cellent familiar of the Inquisition ; he woul 
reduced, as the amount of pawning is much d moniacal complacency have applied the thu 
greater at that season. 


| screw, the burning pincers, and the molten le: 
Besides the licensed pawnbrokers there are, Born in England, bred an attorney, and a 

others who charge ten per cent. per month in-| to his professional cares the anxieties of mon : 

terest, and if not redeemed sell the pawn at the | lender, he is yet enabled to satisfy his natm 

end of three months. | and acquired lust of evil, and he therefore get 
At Shanghai the pawnbrokers’ shops are the| up costs. He has never stood at the bar cf 

largest buildings in the city; they seem like old police-office, and yet his hands are 

castles, having walls thirty or forty feet high. | the blood of broken hearts.” 

After a great inundation in Canton the Govern- 

ment levied on each pawnbroker in the city | 

about 830) to relieve the sufferings of the un- 
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fortunate, clatter! gallop, gallop! And 
j 


These establishments are extremely plenty in 


away flew the iron horse, with his fire- 
China; one meets them at almost every turn ; 


breathing nostrils, tearing through mountain 
and as they are usually very wealthy, they are | gorges and moonlit valleys, and rushing madly 
the especial favorites of the banditti, who plun-| through midnight tunnels, in the wild heart of 
der them without mercy whenever an opportu- | the Alleghanies. 
nity offers, | It was grand—this unchecked. north wind 
Not one pledge in ten in China is ever re-| kind of motion—this exhilarating consciousne 
deemed. The laws in relation to pawnbroking | of annihilation of time and space ! 
are very strict; but by bribing the government; Some such novel and sublime thought as this 
flicials the brokers manage to escape the penal-| was swelling the heart of a small individual, 
ties. A traveler states that, in a large estab- | who sat, tucked up into a round lump, with her 
lishment at Ningpo, he found a bell, and an idol | feet under her, and a dark tartan shaw] convert- 
of the Goddess of Mercy, made of bronze and ing her into an indistinguishable mass, in the 
ten inches high. They had been pawned by a corner of one of the high-backed seats in a Penn- 
neighboring Buddhist nunnery, and the pawn- | sylvania sleeping-car. Traveling alone, all the 
broker offered to sell the idol for two dollars and way from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia—the only 
a half. As the Chinese place no confidence in | crinoline in a car full of rough overcoats, at 
word or bond, they will only lend money on! night —one would have thought Miss Sylvia 
pledge, and the business thus done is therefore | Swan’s reflections would scarc¢ ly have been of 
enormous, 


|so gushing an order. But the young woman, 
In Siam, the custom in pawnbroking is dif-| being sensible as well as sentimental, had got 
ferent from that of any other country: thus, if | over her first horrors on perceiving that nobody 
the lender receives as a pledge a productive ar-| stared at her und nobody spoke to her, and was 


first 
mountainous 


enthusiasm of a school-girl 


the ex rating ation of a 
ad ride by 1 t, throu a 
with all th 
just eman 


ountry, e 
1 from gall and bondage. 
She gazed out w window at the 
tall trees flitting 
laughed at the moor 
them in their mad rac¢ 


of the narré 
by and 


spectres, 
] 


y like 
1 


vainly striving to overtake 
then as her glance fell 
** bright, partic 
seemed like a look from 
remembered what dear 
far behind, were 


ing this same star 


n a certain ,”’ whose 
a lov- 


now 


, soft ray 

she eyes, 
keeping their promise of 
at this hour, and thus 
ing a link between the severed soul-sis- 


Sentiment had it now; and Syl—(her schocl- 
ates never thought of giving her the whole of 
leaned back in her 

eat, With a quivering face, and thought over all 
» nice times,” the hair-breadth 


had had : ‘hool ; 
friends, to say f her **own 


‘ romantic appellation 


‘scapes and 
‘s, she the dear five 
't, perhaps, forever ; 
whind her, a 
vomanhood stealing on, and 
ving view of her- 


s it were, 
ic, fatet 

» very near making a dissol 
ight thought « ‘lights awaiting 
happily to the 
‘ue; the dear friend who was to meet her in 
Philadelphia, and escort her to the far-famed 
} of which Syl’s eager fancy had 
lrawn a most marvelous picture; the beloved 
sister dwelling there; the lions and elephants 
he was to see! She remembered, too, the long, 
tender epistles, crossed and recrossed, which were 
to be as ecarrier-doves between herself and the 
loved had left, and comforted 
enough to allow of her beginning to 


at her journey’s en ume 


of Gotham, 


ones she was 
grow 
py. 
vas ‘filled with individuals in all 
( somnolescence—some sitting bolt up- 
right, and nodding ludicrously in their efforts to 
maintain that dignified posture ; 
up in corners; others, more bold, defying pub- 
lic opinion, had bound their handkerchiefs about 
their brows to break the jolts, and resting their 
heads upon the tall backs of the seats in front, 
rode on in triumphant unconsciousness, regard- 
less of the bobbing bandanas, and pouring forth 
sounds, **long-drawn” certainly, whether “ sweet” 
or not. 

It was a very ridiculous picture altogether, 
and Syl dreaded contributing her share toward 
it; but her sleepy blue eyes positively refused to 
remain open any longer. So, congratulating 
herself for once upon her dumpy stature, she 
doubled her little feet under her, and laid her- 
self down across the seat, her head resting on 
the cushioned arm, with her hand under the 
plump cheek to “‘ soften the thumps.” 

All sorts of kaleidoscopic visions flitted past 
her eyes for a few moments; the thunderous 
rush of the train sounded in her ears like the 
distant fall of a cascade; and soon came blissful 
unconsciousness, 


some doubled 


and she was sleeping soundly 
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so soundly, that she was onl; 
dimly of ** somebody omethin 
when presently a kind hand raised the wear 
jolted head, with all its heavy curls drooy 
over the slumber-finshed face, and slipped ! 
neath it a great traveling-shawl, folded into the 
most comfortable of pillows. 

So the strange night passed, and Syl sk 
sweetly, and dreamed she was in her own litt! 
white cot in the boarding-school dormitory, un- 
til, presto! a fierce snort, an abrupt jerk shat 
almost threw her from her seat, and she awoke 
with her fellow-passengers, to the consciousn 
of late morning, a pouring rain, and *f something 
the matter with the engine.” 

Poor Syl! Every body else had some one 
discuss the accident with. 


ant 
to ask 


to 
She did not ventur 
any questions, but gathered from what 
was said around her that the eng 
lessly out of order, and there was nothing to be 
but to wait upon the road until anoth 
could be brought from Harrisburgh. 

prospect! Her friend would be at t 

delphia dépot seeking but not finding her ; 


ine was hope 


done 


would arrive in that great, strange city all alone 

late in the day—and what ever would become 
of her ? Meanwhile there 
sole her under this despairing reflection but t 


was nothing to con- 
complaints of tired and hungry passengers with 
in, and without the ceaseless, sullen rain. 

But Syl had a brave little spirit, which  re- 
fused to be discouraged at the first trial of its 

and she settled herself in her corner, 
determined not to be the least bit impatient of 
the delay, nor even anxious as to what the end 
ould be, but wait to see what 
would take as imperturbably as though she w 
the most ¢ xy rienced of travelers. 

It took all her resolution, however, to keep 
back that little quick temper of hers during the 
long, dreary hour of waiting; but at length, be- 
fore the pout on her rosy face had settled into 
an absolute ** sulk,” the puff! puff! of the com- 
ing locomotive was heard nigh at hand, and in a 
few moments more they were again dashing on 
their way through the golden autumn fields of 
the thrifty Deutschland of America. 

It was long past nine, however, when they 
reached the tidy little capital—‘* and they should 
have been there by seven!” thought Syl, in de- 


strength ; 


course events 


spair, remembering her appointment to be in 
Philadelphia by two. But it was no use worry- 
ing about it, for they were to change cars here, 
and she must summon all her wits, and not ap- 
pear stupid or frightened. And then there was 
that shaw]! Which one of all those rough men, 
jostling and bustling so to get out of the car, 
could have placed it under her head? What 
was she to do with it? There was nothing to 
be done but to leave it on the seat; the owner 
would probably look after his own proper 
though, to be sure, she would like to thank him 
for kindness. And _ yet should be 
ashamed, too. The idea of going to sleep, and 
having to be cared for like a baby! 

Syl colored as she smiled at the thought ; and 


his she 


“4 
u 
cl 
ing 
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estab 
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scr 
hun 
" 
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then saying to herself that it was probably only 
the conductor after all, she got up and made her 


Way out of the car. And she never noticed a 


gentleman, who was stooping down, busy with 


g, in the seat just behind her, and 
who, with a comical smile on his face, proceeded 
to take possession of the mysterious garment, 
and followed her out into the street with it hang- 
ing carelessly over his arm. 


his carpet-ba 


But as she sat, looking idly out of the window 
of the Philadelphia car which she had entered, 
waiting until the hungry passengers should have 
swallowed their ten minutes’ breakfast, and the 
train get under way, Syl caught a glimpse of the 
veritable gray plaid coming out of the door of 
the railroad house, and had time to take a satis- 
factory survey of the wearer's face as he cr 
the track to enter one of the ears. 

“What 
child, with 
quick color 


ossed 


a good face he has!” thought the 
a little throb of gratitude, while the 
rose again in her cheek. 
like a man who would put a pillow under a poor 
tired head, and never stay to be thanked. Dear 
me! I only wish I knew him, and that he was 
to take care of me all the Way. It is so dreary 
this traveling alone, and being detained, and 
missing one’s escort, and every thing!” 

Poor Syl sighed—a long tired sigh; she was 
beginning to feel almost discouraged. She ven- 
tured presently to look behind her, as the noise 
of tramping feet announced that the train was 
rapidly filling up, but she did not see any thing 
that looked like a gray traveling shawl; and 
putting aside all hope of help or comfort in that 


said he, not unkindly, but as though t 


| checked all the way through. 


He dooks | 


quarter, she prepared to endure the day’s solitary 
journey as best she might. 

The various dainties with which the loving 
hands of her schoolmates had supplied her little 
traveling-basket kept her from ‘feeling sick or 


faint; and she had the last Harper for a com- 
panion: then the rain had ceased, and the 
country, through which they were dashing at | 
such exhilarating speed, looked very | 
its mellow autumn richness; so that the hours | 
wore away far less wearily than our little travel- | 
er had feared, and long before she had expected | 
it, the spires of the Quaker City were discerned | 
in the distance, and the impatient passengers be- 
gan to gather up their various scattered chattels, 
and make ready for the inevitable rush which 
is, of course, the only orthodox method of egress | 
from cars or steamboats. 

“Oh dear! if I only might find him after all 
waiting for me! We have come so fast—only 
an hour behind time!” thought Syl, her heart 
beating as if it were away up in her throat; 
and when the conductor came round collecting 
checks, she ventured to ask him timidly if he 
wouldn’t please look out for a gentleman—a 
tall gentleman with dark hair—who would may- 
be be there to meet her. 

The man of much business and few words 
gave her a hasty nod in reply, and with this she 
had to be content and strive to possess her soul | 
in patience; but it seemed now as though the 
train never would stop; and after it actually had 


veautiful in 
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depot, and the hurrying throng had 
soured out of the car, leaving her 
g 


reached the 
alone and 
trembling, the moments appeared like |} 
til the conductor approached. 

** Nobody at all waiting at the depot, Miss,’ 


10urs un- 


ime Was 
What d’ye think ye'll 
Goin’ on to York, wasn’t you? 


very precious to him. 
do? Baggage 
Next train leayes 
in half an hour—have a carriage, 
on, or go to a hotel ? 


Miss.” 
Poor Syl! there was no time to think, and 


and go ri 
In a hurry, if you please, 


ent 


lif there had been, she would not have known 


What was to do, 


best Her friend had, of 
course, been to the station and gone, whither 
she knew not; perhaps he would be on that ve ry 


| train for New York, thinking she had dc ferred 


the day of her departure from school. Or even 
if he were to return at the hour for the next ar- 
rival to look for her, she could not wait alone at 
that public place with night coming on. No, 
there was a chance of her meeting him—she had 
better right on. 

So she told the conductor, and the n sat down 
again, with a sinking heart, to wait till he shoul 
procure a carriage. She heard him st p an 
-evidently a gentleman from 
the tone of his voice; and when he presently re- 
turned, and handed her to the coach, she was 
sure she saw a gray shawl flitting into another 
vehicle which followed directly behind hers o1 
the route to the New York di pot. 

There seemed to be a little mystery 


speak to some one- 


about it 
but 
she had little time to puzzle herself about it, for 
a very few minutes brought her again in the 
midst of the bustle and confusion she so dread- 
ed; the horrid shouting hackmen, the jostling 
porters, and hurrying throng of passengers, all 
eager to get the first tickets and best seats; and 
the poor child’s only thought was how to steal 
in most unobserved, and wait the last 
hours until at lengt 


all which began to excite Syl’s curiosity ; 


dreary 
h the end should come! 

For she saw no sign of her friend among all 
the crowd of men, neither did the gray shawl 
appear; but the coachman said as she gave him 
his fare, 

“Tf you'll give me the money, Miss, I'll get 
your ticket for you. The gentleman told me.” 


**What gentleman?” thought Syl, with an 


| impulse of wonder, and again that quick-spring- 


ing glow. ‘Notthe conductor!” But she felt 


grateful for the offer, no matter whose sugges- 


| tion it was, and was inexpressibly relieved to 
| have her ticket placed in her hand, and be able 
| to enter the car directly and be seated, without 
| having to wait her turn amidst the jostling 
| crowd at the ticket-office. 


Once more she was in comparative quiet and 
privacy ; but the excitement and hurry, and the 
giving up of the last hope of meeting her friend, 


had been too much for her nerves: and the poor 
| child, drawing her yail closely over her face, 


leaned her head against the window and cried— 
a long quiet cry to herself. It made her feel 


better: the tears rclieved that tightness in the 
throat which had seemed almost like strangula- 
tion; but her head still ached sadly, and the 
sense of loneliness and friendlessness, the quick- 
coming night, and the dread of entering the 
ereat wicked city all alone so late, made her al- 
most ill. It seemed as though the ceaseless mo- 
tion of the cars, the unending rush and clatter 
ff their would haunt her always; and 
she longed, like a sick child whose mother is 

vay, to be safe and at rest in her sister’s arms. 

yw anxious her sister would be, when the hour 
came, and the expected travelers came not with 
t! ‘The tears started agatm full and fast with 

1e thought, and Syl had really to make a brave 

fort, and summon up all her self-control, her 
hope, and her faith, to aid her in enduring those 
heavy hours. 

At one of the way stations an immense old 
lady got in, with a basket almost as huge as her- 
self, and there being no other seat vacant in the 
car, deposited her ponderosity beside Syl’s little 
figure, which, shrunk away up in the corner, 
She had a fat, comfortable 
and a mellow, kindly voice; and it quite 
roused up our little traveler, the having to an- 
ser 


wheels, 


t plenty of room. 


fice 
Lace, 


her deprecations of crowding her, and hei 
good-natured abuse of the narrow accommoda- 
tions of rail-cars. 
But it was not of 
longduration; her new friend was kindly enough, 
but seemed to be of a taciturn and somnolent 
habit; she soon settled herself into a comfortable 
posture and closed her eyes; and by-and-by, the 
deep breathings from her expansive chest an- 
nounced to Syl that there was no diversion of 
her weary, anxious thoughts to be expect l from 
that quarter. 

She turned to the window; darkness was gath- 
ering thickly without, and it strained her eyes to 
attempt to descry the objects past which they 
were rapidly speeding. 
fall wearily over them, and leaning her head 
upon the sash, strove to let patience have its 
perfect work. A sudden stopping of the train 
presently, accompanied with a confusion of voices, 
loud talking and laughing, aroused her from her 
reverie; the door was flung open, and a whole 
band of firemen in uniform burst noisily in, and 
made a general scramble for the seats which were 
being vacated by passengers who stopped here. 
The one immediately in front of Syl had been 
turned over, facing hers, by some family party 
who had occupied it previously, and the poor 
girl devoutly hoped that none of these merry 
gentry would get possession of that. 

And they did not: a gentleman in a citizen’s 
dress pressed toward it, and seated himself di- 
rectly in front of Syl and her companion, with- 
out restoring the bench to its proper position. 


be able to speak to any one. 


“Tmpertinent!” thought Syl, indignantly; but | 
I g } 


just then the fat old lady, who had been aroused 
from her nap by the noisy entrance of the fire- 
men, called her attention to their gay and gal- 
lant appearance. 

‘** As sure as I live they are Albany boys!” 


It was an absolute comfort to | 


She suffered the lids to | 
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bravest 
fellows in the I’m an Albany woman— 
and I know ‘em well, They've been on a trip 
to Philadelphy. Ain't they a fine-looking set ?” 

Syl shrugged her shoulders, and said nothing, 
but the gentleman opposite made a gracious bow, 
and said, blandly, 

‘*No doubt, Madam, the finest band in the 
country ; glad to hear you're from Albany, Mad- 
am; my native city—fine place!” 

The Albany lady's good-will was won at once, 
and an animated conversation was instantly com- 
menced between them. Syl leaned back wearily 
and took no part in it, though the stranger, ap- 
pearing to suppose that she was the daughter of 
the amiable old lady, tried in every way to draw 
her to join them. Her answers were monosylla- 
bic; and after a while silence again prevailed, 
for her somnolent companion dropped to sleep, 
and the gentleman opposite was obliged to sto] 
talking for lack of an interlocutor. 

Syl folded her handkerchief between her fore- 
head and the sharp wood-work, and rested her 
head against the window ; 
fortable position, and as 
handkerchief fell. Her picked it up 
quickly, and restored it with a bow and smile, 
which Syl thought intrusive, and acknowledged 
only by a languid nod. ‘The individual was not 
to be rebuffed, however. 

** Youseem fatigued,” 
ly said on such occasions. 
timore, probably ?” 

“No, Pittsburgh,” replied Syl, laconically. 

‘* Ah! been at school there, I presume ?” 

‘*What business is that of yours?” thought 
Syl, indignantly; but his look was that of a 
gentleman, and his tone and manner very re- 
spectful, though his words were inquisitive. It 

vould be unpleasant to have a scene, so she 
merely said, in a concluding kind of tone, 

‘* No, near there.” 

‘* At Canonsburg, I suppose? No? Jeffer- 
sonthen? Indeed! I spent a week once at that 
charming little town, and visited a cousin of 
mine at your seminary. ‘That was before your 
time, however!” and here he bowed again, with 
a complimentary smile. Syl looked at him a 
little more observingly than before. He was 
certainly a very stylish-looking personage, with 
dark curling locks, brilliant black eyes, and such 
amustache! His costuime was in faultless taste, 
and his one unkidded hand was white as a wo- 
man’s, and wore a large diamond that glittered 
/in the dim light. 
| ** fow handsome he is, and how well-dressed!” 
| thought Syl, with school-girlish interest. ‘* And 
how odd he should know about our seminary! I 
am sure he must be a nice person; I am glad I 
was not rude to him.” 

It really seemed like a kind of comfort and 
protection to meet any one who had visited the 
beloved seminary to this poor little lamb who 
had just left that sheltering fold, and was feeling 
all astray. Her pleasure showed itself in the 
| timid, eager look with which she listened to the 


she exclaimed, enthusiastically ; 
world. 


it was not a very com- 
she moved uneasily the 


said he, the thing usual- 
‘*Come on from Bal- 
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stranger’s announcement, and he did not fail to 
follow up the favorable impression. 

‘I was present at one of your examinations 
once,” he “and I never more 
astonished in my life. We students, in my col- 
lege days, never could have gone through such a 
mill as those pretty young girls, in their innocent 

ite dresses, went through that day!” 

Syl colored with pleased pride; had not she 

passed through one of those fiery ordeals in 
triumph, and crossed the ‘ fool’s bridge” with 
flying colors? So she answered in a little de- 
precating tone, 

** Oh, it is nothing when one gets used to it. 
They and then 
the ice was broken, and they were floating away 
on the stream of school-talk and small-talk ; and 
Syl found herself chattering away in the most 
unreserved and vivacious strain about all man- 
ner of things, to this self-presented acquaintance 
Pan hour, Some little compunctious visitings 
obtruded themselves now and then; ‘but then 
he knew about the seminary, and probably her 
principal was acquainted with him. She was 
sure he was a gentleman, and of course he would 
attend to her when they got to that dreadful 
New York; and it was so horrible sitting alone 
conjuring up all sorts of dangers and troubles to 
come!” And so she talked and de talked; and 
at length there came the unearthly whistle, the 
final jerk, and lo! New York! 

‘The wrong side of the river,” however, as 
her mustached friend informed the eager child, 
who was ready to jump out into the darkness, 
and rush off alone in her half-crazy excitement 
at the thought of being actually at her sister’s 
home. There was the ferry yet to cross, and 
Syl held tremblingly to the arm her new friend 


continued, was 


am desperately at the seminary :” 


ot 


gallantly offered, as they made their way among | 


the jostling throng jammed together in the dark 
upon the crowded deck. She had a horror of 
the water, and was shivering with excitement and 


the night air; so that she was devoutly thank- | 


ful when at length they reached the other side, 
and her escort found her a seat in the ladies’ 
waiting-room while he went to procure a carriage. 


Syl had all the dingy, dim saloon to herself, and 


her cheek grew hot as she noticed that there were 
no other ladies waiting in so public a place at 
nine o'clock at night. 


man’s head was thrust cautiously in, and Syl 
met a long, sharp survey from a pair of stern- 
looking eyes. As the owner of them withdrew 
Syl noticed that he wore a gray traveling shawl 
about his shoulders! 


**It is he!” thought the child, springing to her 


fect in surprise, and almost terror, at what seemed | 


a mysterious pursuit. ‘‘ What can he mean? 
Oh, if I were only home!” 

But just then her mustached friend appeared, 
and with his favorite bow, drew her arm within | 
his glossy sleeve. 

‘*T shall consider myself forever your slave, 
for the charming way in which you have beguiled 
an otherwise tedious journey, fuir lady,” said 


As she sat trembling with | 
nervous excitement, the door opened slowly, a | 
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he, with an ineffable smile, as he conducted her to 
the “T regret uns] eakably my almost 
immediate departure from the city; how happy 
should I be to continue this deli; ghtful acquaint- 
ance! For you will not think I flatter you if he 
say you are the most entertaining person I ha 
ever met. What a treasury of 
journal must be!” 

“Oh, I hope you don’t suspect me of the we: 
ness of keeping one!” replied Syl, gayly, bhi 
ing at his elaborate compliments, and giving 
him her hand in a cordial good-by. ‘* No, don’t 
say a word about going farther. I feel perfect- 
ly safe now, and so glad that I am almost home. 
Besides, I have a great respect for enyayen 
—even gentlemen's business ones—the y should 
never be broken. Good-by!” 

And so, while the gentleman stood on the side- 
walk and waved a last adieu, the coach rolled 
away, and Syl threw herself back upon the cush 
ions, and strove to calm her excited feelings. 
Her nerves had been on a continual tension for 
two days, and she felt as though she would giy 
any thing to be alone that she might relieve them 
by a good cry. But it was not a private carriag 
into which she had been put; but some kind of 
public conveyance, which contained several ] 
sons besides herself, and was continually st op- 
ping to let one and another out. 

** By-and-by I shall be alone,” 


carriage. 


gor thi ungs your 


thought she; 


and at length the last individual took his depart 
ure, and the repressed tears had already sprung 


to the poor child’s eyes when the door again 
| opened, and a ge¢ ntleman entered and took his 
seat. Syl started almost to her feet, and scarce 
kept back an exclamation of surprise, almost ter- 
ror. ‘The new-comer wore a gray shawl. 

He did not seem to notice her confusion, how- 
ever, and a few streets were passed in silence. 
Presently there was a premonitory ahem! fol- 
lowed by a pause, and then the gentleman found 
| voice. 

** You will pardon me, young lady,” said he, 
| in a very grave and constrained tone, ‘if I ap- 
| pear intrusive in what I am about to say. Even 
| at the risk of displeasing you, I feel it my duty 
‘to ask you a certain question. Had you any 
previous acquaintance with the gentleman with 
whom you were conversing in the car, and who 
but 3 ap in this coach ?” 
1 drew herself up, and looked haughtily at 
* ‘**T must first learn your right to catechise me, 
', before I reply!” 

& I know I have no right,” replied the gentle- 
man, quietly, ‘‘except the right of a good mo- 
ltive, and a wish to avert from you a mischief 
that may be in plot for you.” 

“You need not take the trouble, Sir,” 
rupted Syl with scornful dignity. ‘‘I am on my 
| way to friends who are quite able to take care of 
|} me, granting that, as you seem to think, Iam un- 
equal to the charge myself, 

‘Tamvery glad to hear it,” replied the young 
gentleman, with grave persistence ; ‘‘ but I will 
'explain the reason of my intrusion. I see now 


inter- 
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that you did not know the fellow who presumed! ‘I have not bored you with these details with 
upon your inexperience. I do, however; he is any purpose to lay claim upon your gratitude, 
a ‘*confidence man :” do you know enough of | but simply to clear myself from the charge of 
slang to understand the term? <A swindler, a) intrusion. Perhaps, now that I have put you 
gambler, a reprobate in every way ; in the dis-| upon your guard with respect to your new ac- 
guise and with the appearance of a gentleman. | quaintance, no more is needful, and I may with- 
And knowing this, do you wonder that a true/ draw. Meanwhile’—and he paused with his 
man could not stand silently by, and see such a} hand upon the check-string—“‘ if you will show 
fellow worm himself into the confidence of an|{ this to any of your gentleman friends, they can 
innocent and thoughtless young girl? Pardon | find out for you that I am a responsible person, 
me, but you showed yourself thoughtless in per- | and deserving of trust.” 


mitting such familiarity with a stranger.” He placed a card in her hand, and was going, 
Poor Syl! this was the last drop in her cup, but she stopped him eagerly : 
of disasters! Such humiliation! In vain she **Oh no, do not leave me alone again, I beg 


strove to disbelieve the story. She could not but | of you; stay till Iam safe with my friends, and 
trast those grave, clear eyes, and she remembered | believe that I would thank you if I could. It 
his act of unobtrusive kindness the night before. | was very, very good of you—and you put your 
She could not speak, for the long-repressed sobs | shawl under my head when I was so tired. 1 
completely choked her voice; she only covered | do not deserve—” And here Syl broke down, 
her face with her hands, and cried like a child. | and the sobs had it all their own way again for 
Her companion was touched by her distress, | a while. 
and resumed more gently : | The young gentleman colored and smiled, 
** You were not so very much to blame, so and wondered how she knew—if she recognized 
young and inexperienced. And it was natural | the shawl; but before he could speak the ear- 
that you should greet gladly any one who seemed | riage had stopped, and the coachman was open- 


kind, when you were feeling so anxious. You | ing the door. 
see I know all about it. I have had my eye on £134, ma’am,” and Syl sprang up, half wild. 
you ever since we left Pittsburgh.” } ‘**Ask for Mr. Chapman—Mr. F. D. Chap- 


‘* Pity you had no business of your own to at- | man,” she said, excite Hy, not noticing how her 
tend to!” rejoined Syl, indignant at what looked | companion started at the name. 
like surveillance. |  **T have never been here before; surely there 
**T always make it my business to give help} can be no mistake.” 
to those who need it, when I can,” answered the No, there was no mistake, for in a second Mr. 
young man, with grave dignity. ‘‘I saw you | F. D. Chapman appeared at the door, and in 
were alone, and knew that the stoppage on the | another Syl had sprung up the steps, and was in 
road would derange your plans. Your face told | his arms, and in those of her sister. 
your anxiety plainly enough. I thought I would ‘** Ah, never mind teasing me now, brother 
keep you in sight, that I might aid you if neces- | Frank,” she plead, as her brother-in-law advised 
though I did not wish to intrude proffers | her seriously against a fit of hysterics. ‘* Let 
of service upon you. I saw that you were prop-| me go into the house, please; and you thank 
erly attended to at Philadelphia—those conduct- | the gentleman, Frank, who took care of me—he 
ors are always so much engaged—and was in the | was so kind! he is in the carriage;” but just 
seat directly behind you when that fellow thrust | then she stopped in utter amaze, for ‘the gen- 
himself upon your acquaintance. So that I had | tleman” leaned out of the carriage-door, and 
the benefit of most of your confidences to him! | there was a ‘How d’ye do, Frank?” and a 
I had no right to interfere, annoyed as I was; | “ Hullo, Fred!” given in so hearty a tone that 
but I kept near you on the ferry-boat, and look- it was plain there was no need of introduction 
ed into the waiting-room to see if you were safe.” | or formal exchange of compliment there. 
Syl remembered this with a thrill. ‘*Then I got ‘*Why, where in the world did you pick up 
on the outside of the carriage, which was full | my little sister-in-law, Fred?” exclaimed Mr. 
within, feeling it my duty to warn you against ;Chapman, in the next breath. ‘She says 
any further acquaintance with this man, if he| you’ve been so ‘very kind’ to her. Just like 
had presumed to offer it. You have the whole | you, always on the look-out for unprotected fe- 
story now: perhaps you will think me officious; | males. But jump out and come in. I never 
but a few years hence you will probably thank | could bear mysteries, and I want this one solved 
me for what I have done.” rightaway. Syl, tell him tocome. Here you've 
Syl had listened breathlessly to this strange | been making acquaintance with one of the best 
recital. Was ever such kindness, such delicacy | of my friends, you little flirt!” 
heard of? How different this unobtrusive guard- So there was nothing to be done but for Mr. 
ianship from the fulsome compliments which her | Frederick Dallas to ‘‘come,” which he accord- 
last self-appointed protector had poured upon | ingly did; and the evening was spent by him in 
her! She could have eaten herself for permit- | a very different way from any thing he had an- 
ting them! And this true gentleman—this so- | ticipated, when pity for her fatigue and admira- 
cial Bayard—how should she thank him ? | tion for her rosy, sleeping face had prompted 
Meanwhile he evidently misconstrued her si- | him to fold his traveling wrap under the head 
lence, and spoke again, a little haughtily : | of a tired girl, 


ae 
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Such a maze of questions, and explanations, 
and blushes, and laughter we respectfully decline 
to enter into. Of course Mr. Dallas felt it his | 
duty to call next evening to inquire if Miss Swan 
had recovered from the fatigues of her journey ; 
and it will be sufficient to state, in conclusion 
of this ‘‘ owre true tale,” that in the course of a 
few wecks he found means to convince our her- 
oine that it was a great deal pleasanter travel- 
ing in company than alone, and that he was a} 
proper protector for her on the railroad of life. 

We shall only add that the ubiquitous gray 
shawl has been appropriated by Mrs. Dallas to 
her own especial use, and converted into an ‘* Af- 
ghan” for her dressing-room lounge, as she has 
taken an odd notion into her silly little brain 
that her head is never so thoroughly comforta- 
ble as when reposing upon its soft thick folds. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MARTIN 
LUTHER. 
| ISTORY generally differs from real life, as 
the marble forms on a temple-frieze differ 
from flesh and blood. The place which a man 
fills is the mould in which our idea of the man 
himself is cast; and the world’s heroes become 
so many motionless figures, each standing in his 
characteristic attitude. Who ever thinks of | 
Napoleon as a sentimental young man shedding 
tears over the “ Sorrows of Werther?” Or of 
Washington rolling on the sofa in a fit of laugh- 
ter? For us the one is always dressed in full 
regimentals, and the other cool and calm, in his 
gray overcoat, surveying his d’armée.” 
Yet these figures lose nothing in dignity when 
we learn—from oral tradition rather than from 
the cautious biographer—that they had a child- 
hood and a youth, seasons of inexperience and 
rashness, human weaknesses and human _pas- 
sions; that they had their fun and their famil- 
iarities ; that the one liked fish, and the other 
carried snuff in his vest-pocket—in short, that 
they were men as well as historic personages ; 
and that, although they stand upon pedestals for 
us, they walked about in the dust in their day. 
So far from losing, on such familiar acquaint- 
ance, every truly great life gains in interest as 
we perceive its points of contact with our own. 
Peter the Great, Dr. Johnson, Franklin, are 
examples of this; nor can all the evil which we 
hear whispered about Catharine of Russia dimin- 
ish our appreciation of her qualities of mind. 
What would we not now give for a phonograph- | 
ic report of an evening’s banquct at the villa 
of Mecenas? or of a debate in the Roman 
Senate? or a talk with Dante? or the carousals | 
at the Mermaid Tavern? A single anecdote | 
related by Haydon give us a more life-like im- 
pression of Wordsworth, Keats, and Charles | 
Lamb than their several biographies. There is 
no more useful class than the Boswells—pro- 
vided, always, that they do not publish until 
their subjects are dead. | 
We have been led to these reflections by the | 
perusal of a curious narrative, written by Mr. | 


| 


Johannes Kessler, of St. Gall, in Switzerland— 
a man whose name would never have been heard 
of if he had not chanced to have been born in 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
He was fifteen years old when Dr. Luther nailed 
his famous protest upon the door of Wittenberg 
Cathedral. He studied theology at Basle; and 


| in his twentieth year, poor and afoot, wander- 


ed to Wittenberg, where he remained for eight- 
een months. On returning to St. Gall, whither 
the Reformation had not then reached, he was 
obliged to learn the trade of a saddler in order 
to support himself ; but, finaily, by his preach- 
ing and teaching, assembled around him a small 
congregation of Protestants. He was thus ena- 
bled to lay his trade aside, and devote his time 
to the schools and libraries of the town. He 
wrote a few books, from one of which—*‘ Sap- 
BaTua: A Chronicle of the Time of the Reforma- 
tion in St. Gall”—his interview with Luther is 
taken. 

It was in the month of March, 1522. Eleven 
months previous Luther had appeared before the 
Diet of Worms; after which, protected by Fred- 
erick the Wise, he had remained concealed in 
the Wartburg at Eisenach, engaged in translat- 
ing the New Testament. The tumults at Carl- 
stadt had called him forth at last from his hiding- 
place, but it was still necessary that he should 
travel in disguise. His dangers and his strug- 
gles had but just commenced: the wedge was 
entered, but not driven home. Luther's life 
contained no more eventful period than this; 
and a picture of him taken at such a time pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest to us, who can so 
calmly overlook his whole career. 

Thus much by way of introduction. Now let 
us listen to Johannes Kessler, who, with his 
friend—a youth of the same age—are on their 
way to Wittenberg.* 

** As we were on our way to Wittenberg, to 
study the Holy Scriptures, we came to Jena, in 
the Thuringian land, in a most severe storm, 
God knows! After much inquiry, here and 
there, through the city, for quarters where we 
might spend the night, we could neither find 
nor hear of any ; every where was a lodging re- 
fused us. For it was Shrove Tuesday (March 
4, 1522), when people are not accustomed to 
care for pilgrims and strangers. Therefore we 
turned to leave the city, intending to go further, 
and perhaps find a village where we could be 
entertained. At the very gate, however, there 
met us a worthy man, who greeted us pleasant- 
ly, and asked whither we were going so late, 
since it would be dark night before we could 
reach either house or hostel where they would 
take us in. Moreover, the way was difficult to 
find, and he would advise us rather to remain 
where we were. 

We answered: ‘Good father, we have been 
at all the taverns whithersoever we have been 
directed, but have every where been turned away 


* Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit. Von Gvs- 
TAV FreyTaG. Leipzig, 1859. 
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and denied lodging. Perforce, therefore, we 
must go further.’ Then he asked had we tried 
the inn of the Black Bear? We replicd, ‘We 
have not met with it. Good friend, say, where 
shall we find it?’ 
us, alittle beyond the city gate. And as we saw 
the Black Bear, behold! even as all other land- 
lords had denied us lodging, here came the host 
to the door, received us, williggly offered of his 
own accord to lodge us, and conducted us into 
the guests’ room. 

“Therein we found a man sitting alone at 
the table, with a small book before him. He 


Thereupon he showed it to) 


greeted us in friendly wise, and invited us to| 


come nearer and seat ourselves beside him. But 
—if I may take the liberty of mentioninz it— 
our shoes were so muddy and filthy that we were 
ashamed to venture fully into the room, and 
crowded ourselves timidly upon a narrow bench 
near the door. Then he inyited us to drink 
with him, which we could not very well decline. 
Whereupon, when we perceived his friendliness 
and cordiality, we seated ourselves near him as 
he had requested, at his table, and called for a 


the honor of asking him to drink with us in re- 
turn. We did not suspect otherwise than that 
he was a trooper, who, as was the custom, sat 
there in his cap of red leather, his jacket and 
breeches, without armor, a sword by his side, 
his right hand on the hilt-knob, and his left 
grasping the belt. His eyes were dark and 
deep-set, shining and sparkling like a star, so 
that they could not well be looked upon. 

‘Presently he began to question where we 
were born, but answered the question himself: 
‘You are Swiss; from what part of Switzerland 
do you come ?’ 

“**From St. Gall,’ we answered. 

‘*Then, said he: ‘If, as I hear, you are go- 
ing hence to Wittenberg, you will find there 
two worthy fellow-countrymen, Dr. Hieronymus 
Schurf and his brother, Dr. Augustin.’ 

““We said: ‘We have letters tothem.’ Then 
we asked further: ‘Sir, can you not inform us 
whether Martinus Luther is now at Wittenberg, 
or in what other place he may be ?’ 

‘* He answered: ‘To my certain knowledge 
Luther is not now in Wittenberg; but he will 
soon return thither. Philippus Melancthon is 
there, however; he teaches the Greek language, 
and there are others who teach Hebrew. Can- 
didly, I would advise you to study both, for they 
are necessary in order to understand the Holy 
Scriptures.’ 

‘Said we: ‘Praised be God! for if He spares 
our lives we will not rest until we have seen and 
heard the man, since because of him have we 
undertaken this journey, having learned that his 
design is to overthrow the priesthood, together 
with the mass, as an unauthorized worship. As 
we have been from childhood destined by our 
parents for the priesthood, and educated for that 
purpose, we should like to hear what sort of in- 
struction he will give us, and by what means he 
will carry his doctriues into operation.’ 
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‘** After these words he asked: ‘ Where have 
you studied until now ?’ 

Tn Basle.’ 

**Then he: ‘How do things stand in Basle? 
Is Erasmus of Rotterdam still there, and what 
is he doing ?’ 

‘* < Sir,’ we answered, ‘we know not otherwise 
Also 
Erasmus is there; but what he does is unknown 
and concealed from every one, seeing that he 
keeps himself very quict and secluded.’ 

**Tt seemed to us not a little strange that this 
trooper should know about the brothers Schurf, 
and Philip, and Erasmus, and the qualifications 


than that every thing is going on well. 


| of the latter in speaking the Greek and Hebrew 


Now and then he made use of divers 
Latin words, so that we suspected he must be no 
ordinary soldier, but a very different person in- 
deed. 

‘“** Friends,’ he asked, ‘what do people think 
of Luther in Switzerland ?’ 

‘¢ Sir, there are there, as elsewhere, various 
opinions. Many can not sufficiently exalt him, 


languages. 


j} and thank God that through him He has re- 
measure of wine, in order that we might have 


vealed His truth and suffered Error to be made 
known, while others damn him as an infamous 
heretic, the clergy most of all.’ 

*** Truly, I think,’ said he, ‘it is the priests 
who do that.’ 

‘* Through such discourse we became very fa- 
miliar, so that my comrade picked up and open- 
ed the little book, which lay before him. It was 
a Hebrew psalter. Thereupon he put it back 
quickly, and the trooper took it. 

‘“*My comrade said: ‘I would give a finger 
off my hand if I understood that language.’ 

*“Whereto he answered: ‘You will surely 
understand it if you are sufficiently diligent. I 
also desire to learn more, and daily exercise my- 
self therein.’ 

‘*In the mean time the day went down, and 
it became very dark, when the landlord returned. 
Perceiving our great desire and yearning toward 
Luther he said: 

*¢* Dear comrades, if you had been here two 
days ago your wishes would have been gratified, 
for here at this table was he sitting, and’ (point- 
ing with his finger) ‘in this very spot.’ 

‘*This vexed us greatly; we were angered 
that we had delayed, and loudly expressed our 
wrath on account of the deep and dirty roads 
which had hindered us. 

‘* * Nevertheless,’ we said, ‘ we are rejoiced to 
be in the house, and to sit at the same table 
where he sat.’ Thereupon the landlord went 
out of the room, laughing. 

‘* After a little while he came and called me 
out. I was frightened, thinking I had commit- 
ted some indiscretion, or was suspected of some- 
thing for which I was not to blame. But the 
landlord said to me: 

‘¢ «Since that I perceive your desire to see and 
hear Luther—Ae it is beside whom you are sit- 
ting!’ 

‘*T took these words for jest, and said: ‘ Yes, 
Mr. Landlord, you would like to chaff me, that 
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I miy satisfy my desire by 
Luther.’ 
is sm 
act as if you 
*T promised accordingly, but could not be- 
lieve the landlord’s words. 


seeing your illusive 


1 *was his reply; ‘but do not 
1ew it.’ 


“T returned to the room, seated myself again 
at the table, and sought for an opportunity to 
tell my comrade what I had just heard. Final- 
ly I turned to him and whispered, secretly, 

*¢'The landlord says he is Luther,’ 

** But he, like myself, would not at once be- 
lieve it, and said: 

*** Perhaps he said it is Hutten, and thou hast 
not rightly understood him.’ 

** Now, as the soldier garments and his de- 
meanor suggested Hutten to me rather than Lu- 
ther the monk, I suffered miysc If to be persuaded 
that the landlord had said * he is Hutten,’ since 
the 
sound. 


commencement of both names has a similar 
What I further addressed to him, there- 
fore, was as if I had addressed Herr Ulric von 
Hutten, knight. 

**During our conversation came two mer- 
chants, who also designed remaining overnight, 
and after they had taken off their mantles and 
spurs, one of them produced an unbound book. 
* Martinus’ asked what book that was, and he 
said, ‘it 
ous Gospels and Epistles, just printed and put 
into circulation: have you not seen it?’ Said 
Martinus: ‘I shall soon receive copies.’ Then 
the landlord called Now se yoursel ve S at 
the table; we will eat.’ We, however, entreat- 
ed him to have some consideration for us, and 
prepare something separate from the others. 
‘My dear youths,’ he answered, ‘ only take your 
seats with the gentlemen at the table; I will 
see that you are respectably served.’ Martinus 
hearing this, called out, ‘Come, come, I will 
settle the score with the landlord !’ 

**During the meal he spoke many friendly 
and godly words, so that we and the merchants 
were silent before him, attending to his conver- 
sation more than to the dishes on the table. 
Among other things he lamented, sighing deep- 
ly, that the princes and nobles, who were even 


then assembled at the Diet in Nuremberg, on | 
account of the Word of God, and the fluctuating | 


disturbances and difficulties of the German na- 


tion, were not otherwise inclined than to squan- 
der away their precious time in costly tourna- | 


ments, sleighing-parties, dissipation, empty cere- 
mony, and whoredom, when the fear of God and 
the prayerful entreaty for His aid were so much 
needed. ‘But such,’ he concluded, ‘are our 
Christian princes.’ He further said his hope was, 
that the fruits of evangelical truth would appear 
in our children and posterity, who would not be 
poisoned by the errors of Papistry, but their 
lives planted in the enduring truth of the Word 
of God, rather than in the present generation, in 
whom those errors were so deeply rootéd that it 
was next to impossible to exterminate them. 
‘*Thereupon the merchants also openly ex- 
pressed their views, and the eldest said: ‘I am 


is Doctor Luther’s explanation of vari- | 
diction !’ 


| comes ?’ 


;you at once.’ 
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but a simple, foolish layman, and do not particu- 
larly understand these matters. This much, 
however, I will say, as I look upon them—J 
ther must either be an angel from heaven or a 
devil from hell. I should like to spend ten 
florins for his sake, if I could but confess to him. 
for I firmly believe he both could and would en- 
lighten my conscience.’ In the mean time the 
landlord came antl sec retly said to us: ‘Mar. 
tinus has settled with me for your supper.’ Wi 
were greatly rejoiced, not on account of the 
money or the meal, but because we had been 
the guests of such a man. 


After supper the 
»and went into the stable to lo 
after their horses, whereupon, being alone wi 
Martinus in the room, we thanked him for the 
henor and expense, and plainly hinted to him 
that we took him to be Ulric von Hutten. But 
he at once declare d: ‘Iam not he.’ 

** When the landlord returned, Martinus 
‘This night I have become a nobleman, for tl 
Swiss hold me to be Ulric von Hutten.’ 
the landlord: ‘He, indeed, are you not, but 
Martinus Luther.’ He smiled good-humoredly, 
saying, ‘they think I am Hutten, you think I 
am Luther; next thing, I shall be Markolfus.’* 
After these remarks he took a tall be¢ 
of the 
‘Swiss, drink with me a friendly drink as bene- 
But as I was about to take the glass 
from him, he changed it and gave me a glass of 
Wine instead, saying: ‘You are no 
to beer at home, so take rather wine.’ Duri) 
this while he had arisen, thrown his drag 
cloak on his shoulders, and then said farewell 
Giving us his hand, he added: ‘ When you r« 
Wittenberg, give my salutation to Dr. Hicrony- 
mus Schurf.’ We answered, ‘We will do so 
willingly; but what name shall we give y 
that he may understand from whom the greeting 
‘Say but this,’ said he: *** He who 


merchants aros 


said, according to the custom country, 


accustomed 


is coming, salutes you!” and he will understand 


Then he departed from us and 
went to his rest. 
‘*The merchants afterward returned to the 


{room and ordered the landlord to bring them 


another measure of wine, much conjecturing 
who the guest might be. The landlord speedily 
let it be seen that he held him to be Luther, and 
they were no sooner convinced of it than they 
lamented and worried themselves that they had 
spoken with so little tact in his presence. They 
determined to get up very early in the morning, 
before he should have ridden away, and be, him 
not be angry with them, seeing that they did not 
know his person. This plan they truly earried 
out, and found him in the stable next morning. 
His only answer was: ‘You said last nigitt, at 
supper, that you would spend ten florins for 
Luther's sake, if you could once confess to him. 
If you should ever come to him to confess, you 
will then see whether I am Martin Luther.’ 
Further than this he did not acknowledge him, 
Markolfus was a popular comic character—a 5 rt t 
Punch in Germany, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 


turie. 
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self, but soon afterward 
rode on toward Wittenberg. 

**Qn the same day we set out for Naumburg, 
and reached a village—it lies at the foot of a 
mountain—which is called Orlamunde, and the 
village Nasshausen, if I remember rightly— 
through which ran a stream, so swollen by tre- 
mendous rains that a part of the bridge was car- 
ried away, and no one could get across. We 
therefore halted in village, where, by 
chance, we again found in the tavern the two 


mounted his horse and 


this 


merchants, who entertained us as their guests } 


that night, for Luther’s sake. 

* On the following Saturday—the day before 
the first Sunday in Lent—we called upon Dr. 
Hieronymus Schurf, in order to deliver our let- 
ters of recomm2ndation. When we were sum. 
moned into his chamber, behold! there we found 
Martinus the trooper, just as he was at Jena. 
And with him were Philip Melancthon, Justus 
Jodocus Jonas, Nicholas Amsdorf, and Dr. Au- 
gustin Schurf, who were relating to him what 
had taken place in Wittenberg during his ab- 
sence. He saluted us laughingly, and, point- 
ing with his finger, said: ‘There is Philip Me- 
lancthon, of whom I spoke to you.’”’ 

Freytag truly says, that in this narrative of 
Kessler notl 
impression he gives us of Luther’s calm courage 
and ch 
lawed, denounced, his life in danger, with few 
friends, and all the weight of a tremendous crisis 


in his fate, and the fate of his doctrines, hang- | 


ing over him. That sublime repose of character 
which is a necessary clement of greatness was 
never more grandly exhibited. 

Just outside the eastern gate of Jena stands 
the Tavern of the Black Bear, a low, massive 
two-story house (an architectural boulder), with 
an arched gate-way in the centre, leading to a 
flagged court and stables in the rear. Still may 


the visitor mount the narrow and not over-clean- | 


ly steps, enter the dusky, low, ancient guests’ 


room, and, seating himself at a table old enough | 


to belong to Luther’s age, if it be not the same 


whereat he ate and drank, call for his seidd of | 


excellent beer or the red wine of the Saal Valley, 


and drink to the memory of the only Protestant | 


Reformer whose heart was as large as his brain. 


GOSSIP ABOUT A GREAT 
PAINTER. 
HE Great Painter is Turner. 

Mr. Ruskin has written five considerable 
volumes about Turner’s genius and works, but 
in all the five volumes gives scarce a glimpse 
of the man. Those who have read Ruskin will 
be glad to know something of the artist to de- 
fend whom the ‘* Modern Painters” was written. 
Those who care nothing about him will, it is be- 
lieved, be amused at the oddities of one of the 
greatest of England’s many men of genius. 

Of course it is not proposed here to do more 
than give some account of the man’s personality. 
Those who wish to know about his works may 


ling is more remarkable than the | 


orfulness, at a time when he was out- | 
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go to Mr. Ruskin, from whom we take only this 
account of Turner's birth-place: ‘* Near 
southwest corner of Covent Garden a square 
brick pit, or well, is formed by a close-set block 
of houses, to the back windows of which it ad- 
mits a few rays of light. Access to the bottom 
of it is obtained out of Maiden Lane, through a 
low archway and an iron gate; and if you stand 
long enough under the archway to accustom 
your eyes to the darkness, you may see on the 


the 


left hand a narrow door, which formerly gave 
quiet access to a respectable barber’s-shop, of 
which the front window, looking into Maiden 
Lane, is still extant, filled, in this year (1860), 
with a row of bottles connected, in some defunct 
manner, with a brewer's business. A more fash- 
ionable neighborhood, it is said, « ighty years ago 
than now—never, certainly, a cheerful one— 
wherein a boy being born on St. George’s Day, 
1775, began soon after to take interest in the 
world of Covent Garden, and put to service such 
spe ctacles of life as it afforded.” 

William Turner, the father of Joseph Mal- 
| lard William Turner, was a barber. He dressed 
wigs, shaved beards, and was so poor that he 
used to charge but a penny for a shave; and 
» it is said, followed a customer down Maid- 
en Lane to demand a half-penny extra for soap— 


a trait of closeness in bargaining which his son 
seems to have inherited from him. Once when 
the painter, then already famous and rich, was 
arranging with Messrs. Hurst and Robinson for 
a new work in numbers, the price of each draw- 
ing was settled, not without deliberation, at 
twenty-five pounds. He went away, expressing 
full satisfaction; but came speedily back, thrust 
| his head in at the door, and cried ‘* Guineas ?” 
** Guineas be it,” said the publishers. 

In a few minutes a hasty step was heard, and 
Turner put in his whole person, saying, ‘*‘ My 
expenses 

**Oh, certainly, Sir,” was the answer. 

3ut this was not all: a few minutes after he 
was for a third time at the door, breathless and 
| eager, with his whole body in the room, for he 
expected resistance to his new demand—** And 
twenty proofs ?” 

‘*Certainly,” was again the reply, and the 
painter went off pleased. 

Another time Turner had painted a picture 
for the famous Jack Fuller, and was asked by 
| Fuller to breakfast with him the next morning, 
land to bring the picture with him, being told 
|that the check for the picture would then be 
| ready. To this Turner consented. He took 
the picture in a hackney-coach, breakfasted, re- 
| ceived the check, thanked the purchaser, and left. 
| He was not gone above five minutes when a knock 
was heard at the door—the painter was back : 
| **T must see Mr. Fuller.” 

He was shown in. 

|} ‘Oh! Id forgotten; there is three shillings 
for the hackney-coach.” 

The sum was paid. Fuller, who was langh- 

| ing all the while, loved to relate this story to his 
friends. 


\ 

= 


Lord de Tabley, another of his patrons, did 
not take Turner's jewing so good-naturedly. 


Jerdan relates the story in his Autobiography : | 


‘Turner, of whom Lord de Tabley had been a 


most liberal patron, spent a day or two at Tab- | 


ley when I was there. In the drawing-room 
stood a landscape on an easel, on which his lord- 
ship was at work as the fancy mood struck him. 
Of course, when assembled for the tedious half- 
hour before dinner, we all gave our opinions on 
its progress, its beauties, and its defects, I stuck 
a blue wafer on, to show where I thought a bit 
of bright color, or a light, would be advanta- 
geous; and Turner took the brush and gave a 
touch here and there, to mark some improve- 
ments. Ile returned to town, and—can it be 
credited ?—the next morning at breakfast a Iet- 
ver from him was delivered to his lordship, con- 
taining a regular bill of charges for ‘ instructions 
in painting.’ His lordship tossed it across the 
table indignantly to me, and asked if I could 
have imagined such a thing; and as indignant- 
ly, against my remonstrances, immediately sent 
a check for the sum demanded by the ‘ drawing- 
master,’ ” 

Yet sometimes he was lavish in the midst 
of his general penuriousness. On a continental 
trip, Mr. Thomas Hunt, the well-known writer 
on Tudor architecture, accidentally encountered 
him on a continental excursion. Turner took a 
fancy to so excellent a boon companion, invited 
him to travel with him, and treated him in a 
princely style, without suffering him to pay a 
shilling through the whole of their tour. 

To return, however, to Turner’s boyhood: 
Ilis first drawing is said to have been a lion, 
copied from an emblazoned coat-of-arms in the 
house of one of his father’s customers. He 
went thither with another object—to take a les- 
son in hair-dressing from the practice of his fa- 
ther whom he accompanied; but the boy’s at- 
tention was more occupied by the coat-of-arms 
on the table than with the old man’s skill with 
the comb and curling-tongs. The rich colors in 
the arms attracted the lad’s attention; but his 
imitation got no further than the lion. 

The father was not displeased at this effort in 
an opposite direction to hair-dressing, for which 
he was intended. When asked, as he often was, 
‘* Well, ‘Turner, what is William to be?” he 
would reply, with a look of delight, ‘* William 
is going to be a painter.” He was, accordingly, 
provided with water-colors and brushes, and the 
father was proud to show his customers the boy’s 
colored drawings. 


He soon evinced skill beyond these boyish ex- | 


ercises, and was employed to color prints by John 
Raphael Smith, the crayon-painter and mezzo- 
tinto engraver. Another of Smith’s co/orers at 
this period was Thomas Girtin, the founder of 
the English school of water-color art. Girtin 
(according to Bryan) was of the same age as 
Turner, and from him it was that Turner ac- 
quired his love for landscape-painting. 
while his father did not attempt to make him a 
scholar, and the great painter never advanced far 


Mean- | 
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beyond the rudiments of an ordinary English ed- 
ucation. 

At this time he was very poor, and had of course 
to do a great deal of drudgery for a very small 
pittance. It was in the spirit with which he put 
himself to the most distasteful tasks that his real 
greatness showed itself. He never slighted the 
humblest piece of washing in color; and by this 
faithfulness he in time acquired that inimitable 
expertness of hand which was the wonder of al] 
his contemporaries ; and which enabled him, in 
after years, to literally make his pictures during 
the ‘‘varnishing days” at the Academy. His can- 
vases, when first hung up, were often merely di- 
vided into large masses of blue, where the water 
or sky was to come, and the other portions laid 
out in broad orange-vellow, falling into delicate 
brown where the trees and landscapes were to be 
placed. ‘This brilliant foundation was worked 
into detail and completed in the varnishing days, 
Turner being the first in the morning and the 
last to leave. His certainty in the command 
over his color, and the dexterity in his handling, 
seemed to change, in a few hours, ‘‘an unsub- 
stantial pageant” into a finished landscape. 

He was glad to hire himself out at sixty cents 
a night to wash in skies in Indian ink upon other 
people’s drawings, getting his supper into the 
bargain. One of the men who thus employed 
him was Porden the architect, whose daughter, 
Eleanor, was the first wife of Sir John Franklin. 
Then he took to illustrating guide-books, alma- 
nacs, and any sort of books that wanted cheap 
frontispieces. ‘ What could I have done bet- 
ter?” said he afterward; ‘‘ it was first-rate prac- 
tice.” He did every thing carefully and con- 
scientiously, never slobbering over his work be- 
cause he was ill-remunerated for it. He aimed 
at learning as well as living; always doing his 
best, and never leaving a drawing without having 
made a step in advance upon his previous work. 
In this persistence of effort lay one of the chief 
secrets of his after greatness. 

When only twelve years old he exhibited two 
drawings at the Royal Academy. This was the 
beginning of his career. He used to say that at 
this time his best academy was ‘the fields and 
Dr. Monro’s parlor.” The Doctor, who was a 
warm-hearted patron of young artists, had an 
excellent collection of water-color drawings and 
engravings at his house in the Adelphi, and he 
not only gave his two protégés, Turner and Gir- 
tin, free access to his treasures, with permission 
to copy them, but directed their studies, and en- 
couraged them to make sketches of the scenery 
round London, which he readily purchased at 
prices satisfactory to the modest students. Nor 
was Turner unmindful of Monro’s kindness. 
‘‘There,” said he, in a conversation with David 


| Roberts—‘‘ there,” pointing toward Harrow, 


‘«Girtin and I often walked to Bushey and back, 
to make drawings for good Dr. Monro, at half a 
crown a piece, and the money for our supper, 
when we got home.” 

Girtin, had he lived, would probably have 
been as great a painter as Turner was. At this 
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time he was his master; and from him, and John 
Cozens, and one Dayes, ‘Turner learned much. 
All three of these were men of the greatest prom- 
ise, but lacked Turner’s self-control and perse- 
verance. Girtin died in 1802, of intemperance, 
leaving only some fine drawings behind him. 
Cozens died in a mad-house, in 1799; and Dayes 
committed suicide in 1804. Turner alone had 
patience to work and wait; and although many 
many years were passed in oblivion, and some 
of his greatest works were but poorly appreciated | 
when first exhibited, the time came when he had 
his reward ; and when he died, in 1852, his name 
was known and honored all over the civilized 
world. Had he died as young as Girtin, his 
name would only have survived as that of a sec- 
ond-rate painter. 

Of the middle period of Turner's life not much 
is known. He was always a recluse, an uncom- 
panionable man, absorbed in his art, and hay- 
ing his eyes too wide open to be able to use 
hismouth much. He kept most profoundly the 
mystery of his art, and never allowed a brother 
artist to see him at work. When he was paint- 
ing for Lord Egremont at Petworth he worked 
with the room door locked, and only Lord es 
mont was admitted by a certain pre-arranged 
knock. Chantrey, the sculptor, who was also | 
staying in the house, bribed the butler to show 
him the peculiar signal, and then, one day, imi- 
tating Lord Egremont’s peculiar walk and cough, 
gave the knock. The door was opened, and in 
walked Chantrey, to Turner’s great annoyance, 
which he got over, however, by remembering 
that though once a painter Chantrey was then a 
sculptor. 


| 


Iie was very fond of fishing, his only amuse- 
ment; and while staying at Petworth another 
time devoted himself so entirely to this, that one 
of the other guests remarked to the host, ‘ Tur-| 
ner is going to leave without having done any | 
thing; instead of painting he does nothing but 
fish.” To every body’s surprise, as he was on 
the point of leaving he produced two or three 
wonderful pictures, which he had painted in en- 
tire seclusion and reserve, in the morning before 
the family were up. 

His conversation was sprightly, but desultory | 
and disjointed. Like his works, it was eminent- 
ly sketchy. He would converse for half an hour, 
and then be amused at finding his companion in | 
doubt of what he had been talking about. 

He either never knew, or never would tell, his | 
birthday. One who was a fellow-student with | 
him at the Academy, and his companion from | 
boyhood, once said to him, “ William, your birth- | 
day can’t be far off? when is it? I want to} 
drink a glass of wine to my old friend.” | 

| 
| 


**Ah!” growled Turner, ‘never mind that ; 
leave your old friend alone.” 

He was never married, and had no relations, 
except two or three cousins, to whom, probably, 
it mever occurred to ascertain the day of his 
birth. 

He wrote few letters, and these were, like his | 
conversation, abrupt, and referred little to art. | 


| happiest moment. 
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The following, accepting an invitation to dine 
with his valued friend and patron, Mr. Windus, 
of Tottenham, on the occasion of his birthday, is 
characteristic: ‘* My dear Sir,— Yes, with very 
I will be with you on the 2. D. 
Many of them to yourself and Mrs, Windus ; 
and, with the compliments of the season, believe 
me, yours faithfully, J. M. W. Turner.” 

He had great activity of body, and a wonder- 


great pleasure. 


| ful memory, and the secret of his success was his 


constant to nature. He would walk 
through portions of England, twenty to twenty- 
five miles a day, with his little modicum of bag- 
gage at the end of a stick, sketching rapidly on 
his way all good pieces of composition, and mark- 
ing effects with a power that daguerreotyped 
them in his mind with unerring truth at the 
There were few moving phe- 
nomena in clouds or shadows which he did not 
fix indelibly in his memory, though he might not 
call them into requisition for years afterward. 
An intimate 
friend, while traveling in the Jura, came to an 
inn where Turner had only just before entered 
his name in the visiting book. Anxious to be 
sure of his identity and to be in pursuit of him, 
he inquired of the host what sort of man his last 
visitor was. ‘*A rough clumsy man,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘and you may know him by his always 
having a pencil in his hand.” 

He was always on the alert for any remark- 
able effects. In 1792, when he was eighteen 
years of age, the Pantheon in Oxford Street was 
burned down. It happened to be a hard frost 
at the time, and huge icicles were seen the next 
morning depending from different parts of the 
ruins. The young artist quickly repaired to the 
spot, and his picture, “The Pantheon on the 
Morning after the Fire,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the following May, witnessed the 
force with which the scene was impressed upon 
him. In like manner, the ‘*‘ Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament” forty years afterward was 
an event that could not escape the pencil of 
Turner. He repaired to the spot to make sketch- 
es of the fire at different points, and produced 
two pictures, one for the Academy, and another 
for the British Institution. Here was a glowing 
subject for his pallet. Lord Hill, on looking 


recourse 


His pencil was always in use. 


| close to the latter picture, exclaimed, ‘‘ What's 


this? Call this painting? Nothing but dabs!” 
But upon retiring and catching its magical ef- 
fects, he added, *‘ Painting! God bless me, so 
it is!” 

Few were intimate with him, and few even 
knew him. Onee, upon being told that an em- 
inent publisher had boasted of having obtained 
admission to his studio, ‘‘ How could you be 
such a fool as to believe it?” replied ‘Turner, in 
his usual abrupt manner. And his reserve in 


| this respect was responded to by a most faithful 
servant who had lived forty-two years with him, 
to the day of his death. 

He had a peculiar dislike of having his ad- 
dress known, and to the last, with his immense 
wealth, lived poorly. 


Though he owned a house 


= 
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in London, he lived much in country lodgings. 
When he went to Chelsea he looked at lodgings, 
asked the price, found them cheap, and declared 
they were quite to his liking. But the land- 
lady wanted reference. 

**T will buy your house outright, my good 
woman,” was the reply, somewhat angrily. 

Then an agreement was wanted; met by an 
exhibition of bank-notes and sovereigns, and an 
oifer to pay in advance ; an offer which was juite 
satisfactory. 

The painter's difficulties were not, however, 
yet over. ‘The landlady wanted her lodger’s 
‘‘in case any gentleman should call.” 
This was a worse dilemma. 

‘* Name, name,” he muttered to himself in his 
usual gruff manner. ‘* What is your name ?” 

**My name is Mrs. Booth,” was the reply. 

‘Then Iam Mr. and as Admiral 

sooth he was known in the neighborhood, his 
sailor-like appearance favoring this belief. 

When his residence became known he changed 
it, and his ingenuity in batiling the curiosity of 
his friends was marvelous—almost equal to that 
of Dr. Paul Heffernan. Offers were made to 
walk home with him from the Athenxum Club 
for a chit-chat about Academy matters. No: 
he had got an engagement, and must keep it. 
Some of the younger sort attempted to follow 
hira, but he managed to steal away from them, 
to tire them out, or pop into cheap omnibuses, 
or round dark corners. If he suspected that 
he was followed, he would set off for a tavern 
haunt; but as soon as this got to be known he 
left it, and the landlord lost his customer. Once 
his hiding-place was nearly discovered. Turner 
had dined with some friends at Greenwich, had 
drunk freely, and, on reaching town, was thought 
to be not sufficiently collected to callacab. The 
party, as had been plotted, dropped off, and there 
was left with Turner only one friend, who placed 
him in a cab: thinking to catch the bemused 
painter unawares, he shut the cab-door, and 
said, ‘* Where shall he drive to?” 

Turner was not, however, to be caught, and 
collectedly replied, ‘* Along Piccadilly, and I 
will tell him where.” 

Till he became known he lived in a room 
over his father’s barber-shop. Then he changed 
to costlier lodgings, and when his father wished 
to retire from business he took care of him ten- 
derly, till the old man died at the age of eighty- 
four. When Turner was elected to the Acade- 
my, he not only wrote A.R.A. after his name, 
but also changed the initials of his signature. | 
Before, he had been content to exhibit as ‘* W. 
Turner.” From and after his elevation into the 
Academy he is ‘J. M. W. Turner” in Court 
Guides and Exhibition Catalogues. 

He would never sit for his portrait, but several | 
were taken of him surreptitiously. He thought | 
his likeness would throw a doubt upon his works. | 
**No one,” said he, ** would believe, upon seeing 
my figure, that I painted those pictures.” The 
best and only finished portrait of him is, how- | 
ever, one of half-size, in oil, by J. Linnell. It | 


name, 


> 
sooth ; 
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was the result of a plot, which may now be re- 
vealed without offense to the honored victim. 
Rev. Mr. Daniell, a gentleman who was ex- 


tremely intimate with Turner, prevailed upon 
his eccentric friend occasionally to dine with 
Linnell, without exciting any suspicion 
of his object, was always one of the party, and 


him. 


by sketching on his thumb-nail, and, unobserved, 
on scraps of paper, he at length succeeded in 
transferring the portly bust and sparkling ey: 
of the great artist to his canvas. The pictur 
was finished, and passed in due time, at the pric 
of two hundred guineas, into the possession of 
Mr. Birch, a gentleman residing near Birming- 
ham. Turner never knew it. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham describes Turner as 
‘“‘short, stout, and bandy-legged, with a red, 
pimply face, imperious and coyetous eyes, and 
a tongue which expressed his sentiments with a 
murmuring reluctance. Sir William Allan was 
accustomed to describe him as a Dutch skiy 
His hands were very small, and, owing to th 
long cuffs to his coats, only his fingers 
His look was any thing but that 
man of genius.” 

But a second glance would find far more in 
his face than belongs to any ordinary mind. 
There was a peculiar keenness of expression in 
his eye which denoted constant habits of ob- 
servation. His voice was deep and musical, 
but he was a confused and tedious speaker. He 
was very joyous at table, and was very apt at 
repartee. He was a social man in his nature; 
and Mr. Leslie considers the recluse manner in 
which he lived to have arisen from his strong 
wish to have his time entirely at his command. 

Like most great men, he had a hobby for 
something else than his profession. As Rachel 
could never be convinced that her forte was not 
comedy, so Turner always desired to be a great 
poet. He is said to have left behind a long 
MS. poem, called the ‘Fallacies of Hope,” 
which is chiefly known to the world by extracts 
from it which he used to put under his pictures ; 
and of which none are either good enough or 
bad enough to be quoted here. He was very 
indifferent to praise; and it is curious to know, 
was not always pleased with Mr. Ruskin’s eulo- 
‘* He knows a great deal more about my 
pictures than I do,” said Turner; ‘‘he puts 
things into my head and points out meanings in 
them that I never intended.” 

A well-known collector, with whom he had 
long been intimate, once invited Turner to be 
present at the opening of a new gallery, in which 
the principal pictures were from his pencil. To 
the disappointment of the connoisseur, he scarce- 
ly noticed them, but kept his eye fixed upon the 
ceiling. It was paneled and neatly grained in 
‘* What are you looking at so intently ?” 
said the host. ‘At those boards,” was the re- 
ply; ‘‘the fellow who did that must have known 
how to paint.” And nothing would induce him 
to turn to the magnificent pictures that sparkled 
on the walls. He never talked about his own 
pictures, but would occasionally give hints to 
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other artists; and when these were adopted, 
y were always certain improvements. 
He never allowed a picture of his own to be 


h 


t} 


sold at public auction without trying to buy it 
imself. So well was this known that the 
auctioneers made a point of calling his attention 
to the catalogue whenever they had any of his 
tures for sale. If time pressed, and he was | 
ble to attend in person, he would sometimes, | 

it rarely, intrust his commission to the auc- 


tioneer; his ordinary practice was to send some | 


agent, with written instructions, to bid in his 
behalf, and he was not always very fastidious in 
his selection. At th¢ sale of the pictures of Mr. 


| paintings to steel, came one morning 


Green, the well-known amateur of Blackheath, 


two pictures by Turner were among the most 

attractive lots, though neither important in size 

nor of his best time. In those days their mark- 

et value might have been about eighty guineas 

each. They would, however, have been knocked 

down for considerably less, but for the impetus 

given to the biddings by one of Turner’s agents, 
whose personal appearance did not warrant the | 
belief that he was in search of pictures of a very | 
high order. He was, in fact, a clean, ruddy- 

checked, butcher’s boy, in the usual costume of | 
his vocation, and had made 

in five-guinea strides, before any thing belong- | 
ing to him, excepting his voice, attracted Mr. 

Christie’s notice. No sooner, however, did the } 
veteran auctioneer discover what kind of cus- 

tomer he had to deal with, than he beckoned 

him forward, with a view, no doubt, of reproving 

him for his impertinence. 


several advances, 


The boy, however, 
nothing daunted, put a small piece of greasy | 
paper into his hand—a credential, in fact, from | 
the painter himself. The auctioneer smiled, and 
the bid lings proceeded. 

The first picture of Turner that came to this | 
country was ordered by Mr. James Lenox, of | 
New York city, who wrote to Mr. Leslie to in- | 
quire if a Turner could be had. Leslie replied | 
that Turner’s rooms being full of unsold pictures, | 
doubtless he would part with one. Mr. Lenox | 
then consented to give £500, and left the choice | 
to Mr. Leslie. He called on Turner, and asked 
if he would let a picture go to America. 

‘*No; they won’t come up to the scratch.” 
This referred to another American friend hav- 
ing offered him a low price for the ‘‘'Témé- 
raire.” 

Mr. Leslie named £500, which a friend would 
give for any thing Turner would part with. 


Ilis countenance brightened, and he said at | of it. 


| said Turner, and dismissed the engraver. 
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ther acquaintance; but the above was his then 
impression. 

A night or two after Mr. Leslie received Mr. 
Lenox’s letter he met Turner at the Academy, 
who asked if he had heard from Mr. Lenox; 
to which Mr. Leslie was obliged to Say yes. 

** Well, and how does he like the pictur 

‘* He thinks it indistinct.” 


**You should tell him,” he replied, ‘ that in- 


| distinctness is my fault.” 


This calls to mind a story of Turner which, 
it is believed, has never been in print. An en- 
one of Turner's 
to the gre at 
artist, and owned, not hesitation and 
fear of exciting his anger, that, though he had 
tried his best, he could not distinguish what ob- 
ject was meant to be represented by a dab of 
bright color in the immediate fore-cround of the 
picture. 

Turner looked at it for a while 

‘6 What do you think it is?” 

**T can't tell, Sir,” was the reply; ‘but if I 
were to make a guess I should think it might be 
a wheel-barrow.” 

“ Very well! 


graver, engaged in transferring 


without 


1en said: 


Then make it a wheel-barrow,” 
The 
shape of the object made no difference to him, 
but the color was every thing; and this great 
stress placed upon general effect and harmony 
of color in a picture probably led to that indis- 
tinctness in detail which he declared to be his 
weak point. 

Turner was very chary of his opinions on art; 
but on the occasion we are about to relate he 
said more than was expected. Ile was taken to 
see the pictures of Thomson, of Duddingston, 


| called by his countrymen, in the fondness of their 


admiration, ‘*the Scottish Turner.” The friend 
who took him was anxious to hear what the orig- 
inal Turner thought of his Scottish representa- 
tive. Tur- 
ner examined with attention, mumbled some 
sounds of apparent approbation, but began and 
ended by asking, ‘‘ Where do you get your frames, 
Mr. Thomson ?” 

We must close our paper with a few st 
Turner's expertness in coloring. 

In 1839, when Constable exhibited his “‘Open- 
ing of Waterloo Bridge,” it was placed in one of 
the small rooms at Somerset House, next to a 
sea-piece, by Turner—a gray picture, beautiful 
and true, but with no positive color in any part 
Constable’s ‘* Waterloo” seemed as if 


Thomson, too, was equally eager. 


ries of 


once, ‘He may have that, or that, or that,” | painted with liquid gold and silver, and Turner 


pointing to three not small pictures. 
Mr. Leslie chose a sunset view of Staffa. It 
was in an old frame, but Turner had a new | 


When it reached New York, and Mr. Lenox 


came several times into the room while he was 
heightening with vermilion and lake the decora- 
tions and flags of the city barges. Turner stood 
behind him, looking from the ** Waterloo” to his 
own picture, and at last brought his pallet from 


had hastily glanced at it, he wrote to Mr. Leslie, | the Great Room, where he was touching another 


frame made for it. | 
| 


expressing his great disappointment. He almost 
fancied the picture had sustained some damage 
on the voyage, it appeared to him so indistinct 
throughout. 


picture, and putting a round daub of red lead, 
somewhat bigger than a shilling, on his gray sea, 
went away without saying a word. The intens- 


Still, he did not doubt its being | ity of the red lead, made more vivid by the cool- 


very fine, and he hoped to see its merits on fur-| ness of his picture, caused even the vermilion 
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and lake of Constable to look weak. ‘*I came 
into the room,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘just as Tur- 
ner left it.’ ** He has been here,” said Consta- 
ble, ‘‘and fired a gun.” On the opposite wall 
was a picture, by Jones, of ‘*Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-nego in the Furnace.” ‘A 
coal,” said Cooper, **has bounced across the 
room from Jones’s picture and set fire to Tur- 
ner’s sea.” ‘Turner did not come again into the 
room for a day and a half; and then, in the 
last moments that were allowed for painting, he 
glazed the scarlet seal he had put on his picture, | 
and shaped it into a buoy. 

In 1827, when Turner exhibited his ‘¢‘ Rem- | 
brandt’s Daughter,” in a red robe, the portrait 
of a member of one of the Universities was hung 
by its side, with a college-gown that was still 
redder. Upon finding this out om varnishing 
day, Turner was observed to be very busy adding 
red lead and vermilion to his picture. ‘* What | 
are you doing there, Turner ?” asked one of the | 
hangers. ‘ Why, you have checkmated me,” 
was the reply, pointing to the University gown, | 
**and I must now checkmate you.” 

One cold day Chantrey stopped before a pic- 

ture by Turner, and seizing the artist’s arm, 

placed his hands before a blaze of yellow, in an | 
attitude of obtaining warmth, and said, with a! 
look of delight, ‘Turner, this is the only com. | 
fortable place in the room. Is it true, as I have | 
heard, that yon have a commission to paint a| 
picture for the Sun Fire Office ?” 

Many a lively gossip passed between these two 
friends. Turner had expressed an eccentric in- 
tention to be buried in his picture of “ Carthage ;” 
and said to Chantrey, ‘‘I have appointed you 
one of my executors; will you promise to see 
me rolled up in it?” ‘ Yes,” said Chantrey, 
‘and I promise you also that as soon as you are 
buried I will see you taken up and unrolled.” 
Mr. Leslie tells us this story was so generally 
believed, that when Turner died, in 1851, and 
Dean Milman heard he was going to be buried 
in St. Paul's, he said, ‘‘I will not read the serv- 
ice over him if he be wrapped up in that picture.” 
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THE SLEIGHERS. 
Tue trackless fields are white with snow, 
And mute the frozen river's flow; 
The moon’s rays pierce the shivering night 
With arrowy beams of silver light ; 
Swift as the lithe and eager hound, 
Away the merry sleighers bound : 
With jingling sound of bells they go; 
With hoofs that hardly touch the snow 
The fleet steeds leave the following wind, 
And dash the feathery flakes behind. 


By frozen stream, through drifted ridge, 
Across the crazy, sunken bridge ; 

Past sheltered farm and dreary waste, 
Through untrod lanes they speed in haste; 
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By naked trees, whose stout limbs creak : 
Past level tracts of landscape bleak; 
And ever to a jingling tune, 


, And underneath a clear, cold moon. 


Where glows the fire across the floor, 

And ticks the clock behind the door; 
Where sings the kettle on the hearth, 

And rolls the kitten in its mirth; 

With hands that ply the slender thread 
With stooping form and bended head, 

She knits and nods, and knits again; 

She sleeps and wakes, but wakes in vain— 
Her hands drop down, her eyelids close 


| In gentle slumber’s sweet repose. 


Tre clock, within its case of oak, 

Beats out the hour with measured stroke. 
She hears subdued its ringing chime, 

She counts each pulse, she marks the time, 
She feels herself awake once more. 

She lifts the latch and opens the door; 
The sharp winds smite her on the cheek, 
From distant uplands, cold and bleak: 

She wonders at the hour so late, 

And hurries to the garden-gate. 


With eager gaze she strains her 
Far off along the turnpike white 
A shadowy form appears to glide 
She flings the wicket open wide, 
And stands with anxious heart and arms, 
And breast that throbs with strange alarms, 
As nears that shadowy form to view, 

A spectral horse, a spectral crew ; 

An added chill is in the air, 

She feels it blanch her silvery hair. 


sight ; 


They heed her not, nor turn aside; 

She follows with a hurried stride ; 

She clutches at the robe behind, 

Her empty hands but grasp the wind. 

In tones that wake the hills she cries; 
The ghostly semblance faster flies ; 

She calls their names—they will not hear; 
Her limbs grow weak with haste and fear; 
And still she grasps the robe behind, 

And still holds nothing but the wind. 


By frozen stream, through drifted ridge, 
Across the crazy, sunken bridge, 

Past sheltered farm and dreary waste, 
Through untrod lanes they speed in haste; 
By bristling woods, where gleam and glance 
The iron Winter's icy lance ; 

By naked trees, whose stout limbs creak ; 
Past level tracts of landscape bleak ; 

And ever to a ghostly tune, 

And underneath a waning moon. 


Her feet grow cold, her eyes grow dim, 
Her throbbing head begins to swim; 
There comes a mist across her sight— 
An added darkness to the night; 


By bristling woods, where gleam and glance 
The iron Winter's icy lance; 


She gropes with outstretched arm and hand: 
| Alas! she can no longer stand; 
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She droops, she falls upon the snow; 
The failing moon is sinking low; 
She feels the shadows o’er her creep, 
And shudders in her icy sleep. 


Once more her wasted strength returns; 
The blood within her flows and burns; 
She opens wide her wondering eyes 

To twisted branch and glimmering skies: 
The spectral horse and sleigh are fled: 
From boughs that interlace o’erhead, 
The icy blades, like fingers thin, 

Point downward to the gloom within, 
Where something like a shadow lies. 
She upward springs: she forward flies. 


She, trembling, kneels and lifts the vail: 
The face is fixed and deathly pale; 

The lips are ashen; cold as ice 

The slender hands, clenched like a vice; 
The eyes are glazed, the heart is dumb, 


The rigid limbs are frozen numb; 
‘The snows are matted with the hair 


That falls, amid the shadows there, 
Like tender moonlight in a room 
Where all is doubtful, dusk, and gloom. 


She stoops to kiss the elay-cold brow: 
Her darling’s arms are round her now: 
Her lips are pressed by young lips warm: 
She holds a living, breathing form ; 

Her darling’s voice is in her ear; 

She rubs her eyes, she can not hear, 
Because of romping girls and boys, 

Who shake the cottage with their noise; 
Some laugh, some shout, and all declare 
They found her sleeping in her chair. 


ABOUT THOMAS TOOD. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
HAVE been reading the Memorials of Hood, 
by his children, and wonder whether the 
book will have the same interest for others, and 
for younger people, as for persons of my own age 
and calling. 
become interesting to us who have been there. 


them, with ever so much kindliness and senti- 
mental affection. There was the tree under 
which the bully licked you: here the ground 
where you had to fag out on holidays—and so 
forth. In a word, my dear Sir, You are the 
most interesting subject to yourself of any that 
can occupy your worship’s thoughts. I have no 
doubt a Crimean soldier, reading a history of 
that siege, and how Jones and the gallant 99th 
were ordered to charge, or what not, thinks— 
‘* Ah, yes, we of the 100th were placed so and 
so, I perfectly remember.” So with this memo- 
rial of poor Hood; it may have, no doubt, « 
greater interest for me than for others, for I was 
fighting, so to speak, in a different part of the 
field, and engaged a young subaltern in the Bat- 
tle of Life, in which Hood fell, young still, and 
covered with glory. ‘*The Bridge of Sighs” 
Vor. XXII.—No. 128.—Q 
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Books of travel to any country | 


Men revisit the old school, though hateful to | 


| was his Corunna, his heights of Abraham—sick- 
| ly, weak, wounded, he fell in the full blaze and 
| fame of that great victory. 
| What manner of man was the genius who 
penned that famous song? What like was 
| Wolfe, who climbed and conquered on those 
| famous heights of Abraham? We all want to 
| know details regarding men who have achieved 
| famous feats, whether of war, or wit, or elo- 
| quence, or endurance, or knowledge. His one 
| or two happy and heroic actions take a man’s 
|name and memory out of the crowd of names 
}and memories. Henceforth he stands eminent. 
We scan him: we want to know all about him: 
| we walk round and examine him, are curious, 
| perhaps, and think are we not as strong and tall 
| and capable as yonder champion ? were we not 
bred as well, and could we not endure the win- 
ter’s cold as well as he? Or we look up with all 
our eyes of admiration ; will find no fault in our 
| hero ; declare his beauty and proportions per- 
| fect; his critics envious detractors, and so forth. 
Yesterday, before he performed his feat, he was 
nobody. Who cared about his birth-place, his 
parentage, or the color of his hair? To-day, by 
| some single achievement, or by a series of great 
} actions, to which his genius accustoms us, he 
is famous, and antiquarians are busy finding out 
| under what schoolmaster’s ferule he was educa- 
| ted, where his grandmother was vaccinated, and 
|soforth. If half a dozen washing-bills of Gold- 
| smith’s were to be found to-morrow, would they 
not inspire a general interest, and be printed in 
a hundred papers? I lighted upon Oliver, not 
very long since, in an old Town and Country 
Magazine, at the Pantheon masquerade, ‘in an 
old English habit.” Straightway my imagina- 
tion ran out to meet him, to look at him, to fol- 
low him about. I forgot the names of scores of 
fine gentlemen, of the past age, who were men- 
tioned besides. We want to sce this man who 
| has amused and charmed us; who has been our 
| friend, and given us hours of pleasant compan- 
jionship and kindly thought. I protest when I 
came, in the midst of those names of people of 
fashion and beaux and demirips, upon those 
| names—‘* Sir J. R-yn-lds, in a domino; Mr. 
Cr-d-ck and Dr. G-ldsm-th, in two old English 
dresses,” I had, so to speak, my heart in my 
mouth. What! you here, my dear Sir Joshua? 
Ah, what an honor and privilege it is to see you! 
This is Mr. Goldsmith? And very much, Sir, 
the ruff and the slashed doublet become you! 
| Oh, Doctor! what a pleasure I had and have in 
reading the ‘‘ Animated Nature.” How did you 
learn the secret of writing the decasyllable line, 
and whence that sweet wailing note of tenderness 
that accompanies your song? Was Beau Tibbs 
a real man, and will you do me the honor of al- 
lowing me to sit at your table at supper? Don’t 
you think you know how he would have talked ? 
Would you not have liked to hear him prattle 
over the Champagne ? 
Now Hood is passed away—passed off the 
earth as much as Goldsmith or Horace. The 
times in which he lived, and in which very many 
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of us lived and were young, are changing or 
changed. I saw Hood once as a young man, at 
a dinner which seems almost as ghostly now as 
that masquerade at the Pantheon (1772), of 
which we were speaking anon. It was at a din- 
ner of the Literary Fund, in that vast apart- 
ment which is hung round with the portraits of 
very large Royal Freemasons, now unsubstan- 
There at the end of the room was 
Some publishers, I think, were our com- 
I quite remember his pale face ; he 
was thin and deaf, and very silent; he scarcely 
opened his lips during the dinner, and he made 
one pun, Some gentleman missed his snuff-box, 
and Hood said—(the Freemason’s Tavern was 
kept, you must remember, by Mr. Curr in those 
days, not by its present proprietors). Well, the 
box being lost, and asked for, and Curr (re- 
member that name) being the name of the land- 
lord, Hood opened his silent jaws, and said * * * * 
Shall I tell you what he said? It was not a very 
good pun which the great punster then made. 
Choose your favorite pun out of “Whims and 
Oddities,” and fancy that was the joke which he 
contributed to the hilarity of our little table. 
Where those asterisks are drawn on the page 
you must know a pause occurred, during which 
I was engaged with ‘‘ Hood’s Own,” having been 
referred to the book by this life of the author 
which I have just been reading. I am not going 
to dissert on Hood's humor; I am not a fair 
judge. Have I not said elsewhere that there 
are one or two wonderfully old gentlemen still 
alive, who used to give me tips when I was a 
I can’t be a fair critic about them. 
ways think of that sovereign, that rapture of 
raspberry tarts, which made my young days hap- 
py. Those old sovereign-contributors may tell 
stories ever so old, and I shall laugh; they may 
commit murder, and I shall believe it was justi- 
fiable homicide. There is my friend Baggs, who 


tial ghosts. 
Hox vd, 


panions. 


bov ? 
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goes about abusing me, and, of course, our dear 
mutual friends tell me. Abuse away, mon bon! 
You were so kind to me when I wanted kind- 
ness that you may take the change out of that 
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I al-| 


undervalued his own serious power, and thought 
that in punning and broad-grinning lay his chief 
strength. Is not there something touching in 
that simplicity and humility of faith? ‘To 
make laugh is my calling,” says he; ‘‘I must 
jump, I must grin, I must tumble, I must turn 
language head over heels, and leap through gram- 
mar;” and he goes to his work humbly and 
courageously, and what he has to do that does 
he with all his might, through sickness, through 
sorrow, through exile, poverty, fever, depression 
—there he is, always ready to his work, and 
with a jewel of genius in his pocket! Why, 
when he laid down his puns and pranks, put the 
motley off, and spoke out of his heart, all En- 
gland and America listened with tears and won- 
der! Other men have delusions of conceit and 
fancy themselves greater than they are, and that 
the world slights them. Have we not heard how 
Liston always thought he ought to play Hamlet? 
Here is a man with a power to touch the heart 
almost unequaled, and he passes days and years 
in writing ‘‘ Young Ben he was a 
man,” and so forth. To say truth, I have been 
reading in a book of ‘* Hood’s Own” until I am 
perfectly angry. ‘‘ You great man, you good man, 
you true genius and poet,” I cry out, as I turn 
page after page. ‘‘ Do, do make no more of these 
jokes, but be yourself, and take your station.” 

When Hood was on his death-bed, Sir Robert 
Peel, who only knew of his illness, not of his im- 
minent danger, wrote to him a noble and touch- 
ing letter, announcing that a pension was con- 
ferred on him: 


“TJ am more than repaid,” writes Peel, “ by the personal 


nice young 


| catisfaction which I have had in doing that for which 


gold now, and say Iam a cannibal and negro, | 


if you will. Ha, Baggs! Dost thou wince as 
thou readest this line? Does guilty conscience 
throbbing at thy breast tell thee of whom the fa- 
ble is narrated? Puff out thy wrath, and, when 
it has ceased to blow, my Baggs shall be to me 
as the Baggs of old—the generous, the gentle, 
the friendly. 

No. on second thoughts, I am determined I 
will not repeat that joke which I heard Hood 
make. He says he wrote these jokes with such 
ease that he sent manuscripts to the publishers 
faster than they could acknowledge the receipt 
thereof. I won't say that they were all good 
jokes, or that to read a great book full of them 
is a work at present altogether jocular. Writing 


| ple 


of Peel's letter, says: 


to a friend respecting some memoir of him which 


had been published, Hood says, ‘* You will judge 
how well the author knows me, when he says my 
mind is rather serious than comic.” At the 
time when he wrote these words, he evidently 


| often confined. 


you return me warm and characteristic acknowledgments. 

“You perhaps think that you are known to one, with 
such multifarious occupations as myself, merely by gen- 
eral reputation as an author; but I assure you that there 
can be little which you have written and acknowl ged 
which I have not read; and that there are few who can 
appreciate and admire more than myself the good sense 
and good feeling which have taught you to infuse so much 
fun and merriment into writings correcting folly and ex- 
posing absurdities, and yet never tre spassing beyond thos¢ 
limits within which wit and facetiousness are not very 
You may write on with the consciousness 
of independence, as free and unfettered, as if no commu- 
nication had ever passed between us. I am not confer- 
ring a private obligation upon you, but am fulfilling the 
intentions of the legislature, which has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Crown a certain sum (miserable, indeed, in 
amount) to be applied to the recognition of public claims 
on the bounty of the Crown. If you will review the names 
of those whose claims have been admitted on account of 
their literary or scientific eminence, you W ill find an am- 
confirmation of the truth of my statement. 

«One return, indeed, I shall ask of you—that you will 
give me the opportunity of making your personal acquaint- 
ance.” 

And Hood, writing to a friend, inclosing a copy 
«Sir R. Peel came from 
Burleigh on Tuesday night, and went down to 
Brighton on Saturday. If he had written by 
post I should not have had it till to-day. So he 
sent his servant with the inclosed on Saturday 
night ; another mark of considerate attention.” 
He is frightfully unwell, he continues, his wife 
says he looks quite green: but ill as he is, poor 
fellow, ‘‘his well is not dry, He has pumped 
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out 


a sheet of Christmas fun, is drawing some 
cuts, and shall write a sheet more of his novel.” 

O sad, marvelous picture of courage, of hon- 
esty, of patient endurance, of duty struggling 
against pain! How noble Peel’s figure is stand- 
ing by that sick bed! how generous his words, 
how dignified and sincere his compassion! And 
the poor dying man, with a heart full of natural 
gratitude toward his noble benefactor, must turn 
to him and say: ‘* If it be well to be remembered 
by a minister, it is better still not to be forgotten 
by him ina ‘hurly Burleigh!” Can you laugh ? 
Is not the joke horribly pathetic from the poor 
dying lips? As dying Robin Hood must fire a 


last shot with his bow—as one reads of Catholics | 


on their death-beds putting on a Capuchin dress 
to go out of the world—here is poor Hood at his 
last hour putting on his ghastly motley, and ut- 
tering one joke more. 

Ife dies, however, in dearest love and peace 
with his children, wife, friends; to the former 
especially his whole life had been devoted, and 
every day showed his fidelity, simplicity, and af- 
fection. In going through the record of his 
most pure, modest, honorable life, and living 
along with him, you come to trust him thorough- 
ly, and feel that here is a most loyal, affection- 
ate, and upright soul, with whom you have been 
brought into’communion. Can we say as much 
of all lives of all men of letters? Here is one, 
at least, without guile, without pretension, with- 
out scheming, of a pure life, to his family and 
little modest circle of friends tenderly devoted. 

And what a hard work, and what a slender 
reward! In the little domestic details with 
which the book abounds, what a simple life is 
shown to us! The most simple little pleasures 
and amusements delight and occupy him. You 
have revels on shrimps; the good wife making 
the pie; details about the maid, and criticisms 
on her conduct; wonderful tricks played with 
the plum-pudding—all the pleasures centering 
round the little humble home. One of the first 
men of his time, he is appointed editor of a 
magazine at a salary of £300 per annum, signs 
himself exultingly ‘‘Ed. N. M. M.,” and the 
family rejoice over the income as over a fortune. 
He goes to a Greenwich dinner—what a feast 
and rejoicing afterward ! 


“Well, we drank ‘the Boz’ with a delectable clatter, 
which drew from him a good warm-hearted speech. . . . 
He looked very well, and had a younger brother along with 
him. . . . Then we had songs. Barham chanted a Robin 
Hood ballad, and Cruikshank sang a burlesque ballad of 
Lord H——; and somebody, unknown to me, gave a cap- 
ital imitation of a French showman. Then we toasted 
Mrs. Boz, and the Chairman, and Vice, and the Tradition- 
al Priest sang the ‘Deep, deep sea,’ in his deep, deep 
voice; and then we drank to Procter, who wrote the said 
song; also Sir J. Wilson's good health, and Cruikshank's, 
and Ainsworth’s: and a Manchester friend of the latter 
sang a Manchester ditty, so full of trading stuff that it 


really seemed to have been not composed but manufac- | 


tured. Jerdan, as Jerdanish as usual on such occasions— 


you know how paradoxically he is quite at home in dining 
As to myself, f had to make my second maiden 
speech, for Mr. Monckton Milnes proposed my health in 
terms my modesty might allow me to repeat to you, but 
my memory won't. However, I ascribed the toast to my 


our. 


notoriously bad health, and assured them that their wishe 
had already improved it—that I felt a brisker circulation— 
a more genial warmth about the heart, and explained that 
a certain trembling of my hand was not from palsy, or my 
old ague, but an inclination in my hand to shake itself 
with every one present. Whereupon I had to go through 
the friendly ceremony with as many of the company as 
were within reach, besides a few more who came express 
from the other end of the table. Very gratifying, wasn't 
it? Though I can not go quite so far as Jane, who wants 
me to have that hand chopped off, bottled, and preserved 
in spirits. She was sitting up for me, very anxiously, az 
usual when I go out, because I am so domestic and steady, 
and was down at the door before I could ring at the gate, 
to which Boz kindly sent me in his own carriage. Poor 
girl! what would she do if she had a wild husband instead 
of a tame one.” 

And the poor anxions wife is sitting up, and 
fondles the hand which has been shaken by so 
many illustrious men! The little feast dates 
back only eighteen years, and yet somehow it 
seems as distant as a dinner at Mr. Thrale’s, or 
a meeting at Will's. 

Poor little gleam of sunshine! very little good 
cheer enlivens that sad simple life. We have 
the triumph of the magazine; then a new maga- 
zine projected and produced; then illness and 
the last scene, and the kind Peel by the dying 
man’s bedside, speaking noble words of respect 
and sympathy, and soothing the last throbs of 
the tender honest heart. 

I like, I say, Hood's life even better than his 
books, and I wish, with all my heart, Monsieur 
et cher confrere, the same could be said for both 
of us, when the ink-stream of our life hath ceased 
torun. Yes; if I drop first, dear Baggs, I trust 
you may find reason to modify some of the un- 
favorable views of my character, which you are 
freely imparting to our mutual friends. What 
ought to be the literary man’s point of honor 
nowadays? Suppose, friendly reader, you are 
one of the craft, what legacy would you like to 
leave to your children? First of all (and by 
Heaven’s gracious help) you would pray and 
strive to give them such an endowment of love 


;as should last certainly for all their lives, and 


perhaps be transmitted to their children. You 
would (by the same aid and blessing) keep your 
honor pure, and transmit a name unstained to 
those who have a right to bear it. You would 
—though this faculty of giving is one of the easi- 
est of the literary man’s qualities—you would, 
out of your earnings, small or great, be able to 
help a poor brother in need, to dress his wounds, 
and, if it were but twopence, to give him sue- 
cor. Is the money which the noble Macaulay 
gave to the poor lost to his family? God for- 
bid. To the loving hearts of his kindred is it 
not rather the most precious part of their inher- 
itance? It was invested in love and righteous 
doing, and it bears interest in heaven. You 
will, if letters be your vocation, find saving hard- 
er than giving and spending. To save be your 
endeavor too, against the night’s coming when 
no man may work; when the arm is weary with 
the long day’s labor; when the brain perhaps 
grows dark; when the old, who can labor no 
more, want warmth and rest, and the young ones 
call for supper. 
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WATCHING AND WISHING. 
(" would I were the golden light 
That shines around thee now, 

As slumber shades the spotless white 
Of that unclouded brow! 

It watches through each changeful dream 
Thy features’ varied play ; 

It meets thy waking eyes’ soft gleam 
By dawn—by op’ning day. 


Oh, would I were the crimson vail 
Above thy couch of snow, 

To dye that cheek so soft, so pale, 
With my reflected glow ! 

Oh, would I were the cord of gold 
Whose tassel set with pearls 

Just meets the silken cov'ring’s fold 
And rests upon thy curls. 


Dishevel’d in thy rosy sleep, 
And shading soft thy dreams ; 
Across their bright and raven sweep 
The golden tassel gleams! 
I would be any thing for thee, 
My love—my radiant love— 
AV flower, a bird, for sympathy, 
A watchful star above. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte. 


THE HISTORY OF A FABLE. 
AN EPISODE FROM THE HISTORY OF LIT- 
ERATURE. 

_— we compare closely the literary his- 

tory of different peoples and ages we can 
not fail to remark how little of what is supposed 
to be nationally characteristic is really new, and 
how much is but a repetition, or at most but a 
development, of something which has existed be- | 
fore. It would appear almost as though the 
germs of certain forms of literary conception 
existed naturally in the human mind, and only | 
awaited the genial impulse from without which 
was to bring them forth; while other forms pass, 
often by routes which we can no longer trace, 
from people to people, receiving more or less de- 
velopment in their onward progress. The litera- | 
ture itself is a long existing—a primitive and 
enduring—fact, while that which constitutes tem- 
porary or national character is an accidental 
modification. The case of dramatic literature, 
which at first glance would seem least capable 
of being reconciled with this fact, is indeed an 
apt example of the first of these classes of de- 
velopment, that of natural growth; for though 
the modern drama and the drama of antiquity 
are sufficiently alike to have been one imitated 
from the other, yet nothing is more certain than 
that they are perfectly independent formations, | 
each having originated similarly in primeval | 
religious ceremonies, and gone through a very | 
similar course of growth. The development of | 
modern dramatic literature had been almost com- | 
pleted before the moderns had any intimate | 
knowledge of the ancient theatre. *. are, of | 
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course, here using the word modern in contra- 
distinction to antiquity, in the usual historical 
sense of the word, and include under it the Mid- 
dle Ages. We shall best display the history of 
the other, the migratory class of popular litera- 
ture, by tracing it in one of its simplest forms ; 
and perhaps we could not give a better example 
than that which is presented in the history of a 
Sable 

That a fable is a class of literature not alto- 
gether to be despised even in the present age, is 
a fact which has been proclaimed to the world by 
a minister of state, our present Home Secretary, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in a scholar-like 
edition of the Greek fables of Babrius, which, it 
may be added by-the-way, have just been care- 
fully translated into English verse by another 
classical scholar who is favorably known to the 
world, the Rev. James Davies. Sir George 
holds that the fable originated in Greece; but his 
arguments appear to us by no means conclusive, 
and we are inclined to adopt a different opinion. 


| The characteristic feature of this class of stories 
| —which consists in making animals act, reason, 


and talk like men—is itself so singular, and so 
contrary to universal experience, that we can 
only imagine it to have been invented in a pecul- 
iar condition of the popular intelligence; and 
such a condition, as far as we know, is present- 
ed to us alone in the religious creed of the me- 
tempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, held by 
the ancient inhabitants of India. It is exactly 
in the literature of this people that we find what 
appear to be the oldest fables known; and these 
fables have a peculiar character of their own 
which identifies them with the people and the 
country. In such of them as are identical with 
the ancient or medieval fables current in Europe, 


we see at once, on a comparison, the change 


which has taken place in their transmission to 
accommodate the difference of circumstances in 
their new location; and this has sometimes so 
modified the story, as to render it only fully in- 


| telligible when we can recur to the original. 


Thus, an old European story tells us how six 
men played a trick upon a country-fellow, who 
was carrying a lamb for sale in the market. 
They agree to meet him one by one, and to per- 
sist in the same story that it was a dog he was 
carrying, and not a lamb. In the sequel, the 
astonishment of the rustic becomes so great that 
he lets them carry off the lamb in triumph. It 
must be confessed that there is not much point 
in this story; but when we look to its Indian 
original, we have no further difficulty in under- 
standing it. There the victim is a Brahmin, 
who is carrying in his arms a goat intended for 
a religious sacrifice, when he meets three rob- 
bers, who, by a previous arrangement, one after 
another, and apparently without complicity, call 
the goat a dog. Now a dog was, in the Brah- 
minical creed, an unclean animal, and the mo- 
ment the Brahmin’s belief in the kind of animal 
he carried was shaken he threw it down in hor- 
ror and fled. Again, in the well-known story, 
cwrent in almost every country of medieval Eu- 


THE 


rope, and localized as a Welsh legend at Beddge- 
lert, on the slopes of Snowdon, of the man who 
had slaughtered his favorite hound in the hasty 
belief that it had caused the death of his child, 
but discovered, when too late, that the dog had, 
on the contrary, saved the child's life by killing 
a serpent which had attempted to destroy it, 
there is something not much in accordance with 
European sentiments in the notion of a dog kill- 
ing aserpent. But in the original story, in the 
Sanscrit, it is a favorite mangoust, or ichneu- 
mon, for which a dog has been substituted in the 
European version of the story. This change 
makes all clear; for among the ancient Hindoos 
the mangoust was domesticated like a cat, and 
served the same purpose of killing rats and mice; 
and we know that that animal, when in a wild 
state, kills and eats serpents. Every reader will 
remember the old sopean fable of ‘* The Cat 
and the Goddess Venus.” <A cat fell in love 
with a handsome young man, and petitioned the 
goddess to change her into a beautiful woman. 
Venus granted her prayer, and the cat, thus 
metamorphosed, was espoused to the object of 
her admiration ; but one day, as they were fond- 
ling on a couch, Venus, rather maliciously, let 
loose a mouse in the room, which the trans- 
formed cat no sooner saw than she sprang from 
the couch and pursued to kill and eat it. The 
goddess, indignant at seeing that she had pre- 
served an instinct so unbecoming in a lady, re- 
stored her at once to her original shape. ‘* This 
fable,’ says the moral, ‘‘shows that men who 
are naturally bad, although they change condi- 
tion and place, never change their manners.” 
The story, as thus told, is but a clumsy one, and 
is certainly a very far-fetched illustration of its 
moral, while it is not at all accordant with Greek 
notions. But let us turn to the East, and the 
whole difficulty is cleared up. The fable is 
found in the earliest Sanscrit collections, where 
it certainly differs very much in form from its 
Greek representative. A holy hermit was walk- 
ing one day by the side of a fountain, when a 
mouse, dropped accidentally from the beak of a 
raven, fell at his feet. Moved with pity, he took 
it up and carried it home; and not liking its 
shape of a mouse, he prayed his god to change it 
into a little girl; and his prayer was granted. 
Under the holy hermit’s care the little girl in 
due time became a young woman, ready for 
marriage; and one day he said to her, ‘* Choose 
in all nature the being you desire, and I promise 
you that he shall be your husband.” ‘TI de- 
sire,” said the damsel, ‘‘a husband so strong 
that he can not be conquered.” The hermit 
imagined that the sun was the strongest of beings, 
and went immediately to ask him to take his 
protégee for a wife. The sun excused himself, 
alleging that he was not so strong as the cloud, 
inasmuch as the latter could prevent him from 
shining. The hermit then addressed himself to 
the cloud; but the cloud similarly yielded the 
palm of superiority in strength to the wind, 
which blew him this way, and that way, at will. 
The wind, who did not seem to approve the 
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match any more than those to whom it had been 
offered before, said that he was not so strong as 
the mountain, who often broke his force; and 
the mountain yielded the superiority to the rat, 
who, he said, made holes into his side whether 
he would or not, and penetrated to his entrails. 
When the holy hermit addressed himself to the 
rat, the latter accepted the offer of marriage at 
once, adding that he had been long seeking a 
wife. The holy hermit felt somewhat humili- 
ated by the turn things had taken; but he re- 
turned to his home in full belief that the young 
lady would reject this proposal in disgust. When, 
however, he found that she was not only willing 
to accept it, but that she was actually impatient 
for the union, he became so indignant that he 
prayed his god to change her again into a mouse; 
and his petition, as before, was granted. All 
this is perfectly consistent with the creed of the 
ancient Hindoos. 

The fable, indeed, appears to have been indig- 
enous only to the people of India. The Persians 
and Arabs received it from them at known peri- 
ods; and, although a French scholar of the last 
generation has rather ingeniously supposed that 
the book of Proverbs is only a collection of the 
moralizations to a large book of fables written 
by Solomon, it seems doubtful if what is proper- 
ly called a fable existed in the ancient literature 
of the Hebrews. The biblical examples, in 
Judges (ix. 7) and 2 Kings (xiv. 9), in which 
trees are introduced, may be considered as alle- 
gories rather than as true fables. In the na- 
tional literature of the Anglo-Saxons, which is 
the only existing representative of that of the 
Teutonic race in its oldest and purest form, there 
is no trace of the fable; and it was probably 
alike unknown to the Celts. But we find it at 
a rather remote period in Greece. One of the 
earliest of Greek poets, Hesiod, who has been 
carried back to a date.of almost fabulous antiq- 
uity, quotes the well-known fable of the night- 
ingale and the hawk, one of the first of the com- 
mon collection of AEsop’s fables. Herodotus, in 
the fifth century before Christ, introduces Cyrus 
quoting to the /Etolians the fable of the fisher- 
man who played on his flute to the fishes, which 
is also one of the Asopean collection. From 
this time these fables are frequently referred to 
in the Greek writers, who sometimes quote them 
by the name of sop; and there can be no 
doubt of the existence in Greece, before the 
Christian era, of a collection of such fables un- 
der that name. The earliest collection now 
known to exist is that of Phadrus, the freedman 
of Augustus, who professes to have translated 
into Latin verse from Esop’s original; but his 
language may leave room for a doubt whether 
he really translated from a written collection of 
fables professing to be the work of JEsop, or only 
made a collection of Asopean fables, and pub- 
lished them in Latin verse. ‘The earliest Greek 
collection of these fables is that already alluded 
to, which bears the name of Babrius, and which 
has only come to the knowledge of modern sehol- 
ars in our own time. Sir George Cornewall 
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Lewis, we 
have lived 
after Christ; and he also professes only to have 
translated sop’s fables into Greek choliambic 
verse: but his language on the subject is equal- 
ly equivocal with that of Phadrus. The book 
of ZEsop’s fables in Greek prose, with which we 
are all so well acquainted, is no doubt a compi- 
lation of a much later date; and the still later 
life of AEsop is a greater fable than all the rest. 
The result of modern historical research has 
been to raise a strong spirit of incredulity ; and 
it is wonderful how many things we are nowa- 
days obliged to disbelieve, in which our prede- 
cessors put implicit faith. 
to be among those who disbelieve in Aesop. 
Who believes in Sam Weller, or in the Clock- 
maker? yet the time may come some ages hence, 
when each of these worthies will be looked upon 
as a real personage who had lived in the world, 
and delivered from his own mouth all the sage 
remarks which go under his name. So we im- 
agine it was with the sop of the fables ; he was 
a creation, not of the mind of an individual, but 
of the mind of the people—a fable himself. Per- 
haps the statement that he was a Phrygian con- 
ceals some traditionary or legendary conviction 
that the fables came from the East: Babrius 


pretends that they originated with the Assy ri- | 


ans, and he traces them back to the primeval 
times of Belus and Ninus. Of this we think 
there can be little doubt, from a comparison of 
the Msopean with the Sanscrit collections, that 
the Greeks originally derived the fable from In- 
dia, though it is not easy now to point out the 
particular route by which it came. Sir George 
Lewis, in support of the theory that the fable 
was indigenous to Greece, insists on the fact 
that the animals introduced in the Zsopean col- 
lection were all, at one time or other, natives of 
that country; but this can hardly be allowed as 
an argument of much force, as a change of ani- 
mals would be one of the natural modifications 
through which such compositions would pass in 
their transmission from people to people. We 
have already quoted remarkable examples of this 
process, and we might multiply them without 
difficulty. Thus, in one of the most important 
personages in the sequel of the history of the fa- 
ble—the jackal of the Indian fable was changed 
in the Greek for the fox. A jackal and a fox 
are certainly not the same thing; but they have 
traits of character in common, and the latter 
was much better known to the Greeks than the 
former. 

It was in medieval Europe that the fable had 
reached its highest pitch of importance. We 
have already stated that there are no traceg of 
its existence in the primitive Jiterature of the 
Teutonic race; but medieval Europe received 
the fables of antiquity in two different directions, 
which circumstance was eventually the cause of 
considerable modifications. In the first place, 
the fables of sop had been republished during 
the latter ages of the Roman empire, frequently, 
and under a variety of different forms. In the 


think, rightly supposes Babrius to | fifth century, as it is 
at the close of the second century | 


We confess ourselves | 
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supposed, an Italian, 
named Avianus, or Avienus, translated a selec- 
tion of the fables of sop into elegiac verse, 
which was then better appreciated than the 
iambics of Phadrus. At a still later period an- 
other worthy turned the greater part of Phadrus 
into rather barbarous Latin prose, and gave this 
collection to the world under the name of Rom- 
ulus. From this time Phedrus himself was sn- 
perseded and forgotten, and Avienus and Romu- 
lus were the old Latin books of fables best known 
to the medieval writers, and became the founda- 
tion of most of the medieval collections of Eso- 
pean fables. They were translated at a rather 
arly period into French verse, under the titles 
of ‘* Ysopets” and ‘‘ Avionets,” familiar diminu- 
tives of the names of sop and Avienus. In 
the first half of the thirteenth century an Anglo- 
Norman poetess, named Marie, in our island, 
transiated the fables of Romulus into Anglo- 
Norman verse, and this became the most pop- 
ular collection of the purely Asopean fables 
in the Romance dialects of the Middle Ages. 
Marie imagined that the fables she was put- 
ting into verse were a collection made by com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Emperor Romulus,” and trans- 
lated from Greek into Latin by his servant 
** Ysopes’’ (Esop). 

Again, let us return to the East. The earli- 
est collection of the fables of India, known at 
present, is one published in Sanscrit, under the 
title of ‘* Pantcha-tantra”’ (the five chapters), at 
a date which scems uncertain, but is not placed 
later than the fifth century of our era. It was. 
doubtless, a collection of fables already popular. 
At the beginning of the sixth century the Per- 
sian monarch, Noushirvan, whose ears the fame 
of this book had reached, sent one of his learn- 
ed men to India to obtain a copy of it, and em- 
ployed him in translating it into the languag 
of his own people, the Pehlvi, or ancient Per- 
sian. In this language it was accordingly pub- 
lished, under the title of the ‘Book of Kalila 
and Dimna,” from the names of the two princi- 
pal actors in it, and its authorship was ascribed 
to a **sage” named Bidpai, which, by mistaking 
the letters of the Arabian alphabet, has been 
corrupted into Pilpay. After the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabs, in the eighth century, this 
work was translated from Persian into Arabie, 
in which latter language, but under the same 
title, it has continued ever since to be a popular 
book. Bidpai, and another well-known Orient- 
al fabulist, Lockman (whom the Arabian writers 
pretended was a near relative of Job!), and 
Esop, are no doubt personages whose existence 
is equally authentic. The knowledge of these 
Qriental collections came to Western Europe by 
two different routes—first from Spain, which in 
the Middle Ages possessed one of the most flour- 
ishing schools of Arabian learning; and, second- 
ly, through the relations with Syria established 
by the crusades, which soon made Europeans ac- 
quainted with the Arabian minstrels and story- 
tellers. The former route led through direct 
translations, generally made by learned Jews 


who had been converted to Christianity. Thus, 
in the thirteenth century, a convertec Jew, known 
as a Christian by the name of John of Capua, 
translated into Latin the *‘ Book of Kalila and 
Dimna;" and, in the century before, another 
converted Jew, a Spaniard, who took, as a 
Christian, the name of Petrus Alfonsi, gave to 
the world a similar translation of a collection of 
Oriental stories, under the title of ** Disciplina 
Clericalis,” in which there are a number of fa- 
bles. This new accession of fiction produced a 
great effect upon the medieval fabulists. It not 
only enabled them to modify grea‘ly, and to add 
to, the stories of the ancient Greek and Roman 
fabulists, but it excited a spirit of invention, 
which gave rise to what may almost be called a 
new school of fable. It is only one of many 
instances in which commixture produces force. 
Under its influence, indeed, we not only find a 
new importation of fables, but fables of medieval 
invention begin to appear in great abundance. 
In illustration of the former class, we may men- 
tion, as a curious circumstance, that in the An- 
glo-Norman fables of Marie, translated from 
Romulus, the old classical fable of the cat trans- 
formed by Venus into a woman has given place 
to the parallel story of the Sanscrit collection, 
in which, however, all the transformation is 
omitted. This, in fact, was not at all in ac- 
cordance with the medieval idea of a fable. 


According to Marie’s fable the mouse once be- | 


came so proud that he could not find among his 
own race a female whom he would condescend 
to take for his wife, but he resolved to make a 
very high match. Accordingly, he went to the 


sun, supposing him to be the most powerful of | 


all beings, and proposed for his daughter. The 
sun declined the match, and sent the suitor to 
the cloud, alleging the superior power of the 
latter, who could prevent his shining. The 
mouse accordingly went to the cloud, and pro- 
posed for his daughter, but he was similarly re- 
jected, and recommended to the wind, who could 
drive the cloud before him, and who, in his turn, 


able to resist the wind. The mouse proceeded 
to the tower to make the same demand, but the 
tower told the applicant that he was mistaken in 
his estimate of his strength, for there was a little 
mouse which made holes into his walls without 
asking his permission, and pierced his mortar 
and stones, while he, the tower, had not power 
to resist. (The mouse was thus, at last, in spite 
of his ambition, obliged to unite himself with 
one of his own race. 

In the medieval fable the animals became 
more intimately identified with the class of per- 
sons they represented than in that of the an- 
cients, and instead of acting merely their in- 
dividual parts in each fable in which they ap- 
peared, the part each acted was a continuous 
one, and became gradually representative of 
some one or other class of feudal society. 
lion thus became the feudal monarch, the wolf 
was the brutal and oppressive baron, the fox 
was the crafty intriguer, who usually ended by 
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gaining the mastery by his superior cunning over 
both king and baron, and so on with the other 
characters. Under the influence of this spirit 
the different animals took names in some way or 
other characteristic of the parts they acted, so 
that the wolf became Monsieur Isengrim; the 
bear, Dan Berenger; the fox, Master Renard; 
the cat, Madame Tibert; and so on with the 
others. A point of unity was thus established 
among the fables of all ages and all peoples, by 
whatever route they might come, which, among 
its other creations, produced one of the most 
remarkable popular literary monuments of the 
Middle Ages, the history of Reynard the Fox. 
Few literary works have been the subject of so 
much discussion, or of so many conflicting opin- 
ions, as this curious story; but the explanation 
of it is simple enough when we consider it as a 
continuous combination of fables, a general pic- 
ture of society in the Middle Ages, instead of a 


mere unconnected series of satires on some of its 


salient points. ‘To the man who understands 
thoroughly the Middle Ages, ‘* Reynard the Fox” 
is but a natural result of the combination of the 


| fables of Greece and India under medieval in- 


fluence: and nowhere in the history of fiction is 
this influence more strongly developed. Even 
a brief consideration of any of the questions re- 
lating to this celebrated work would lead us far 
away from the subject more immediately under 
our consideration, and we shall therefore avoid 


them, and shall content ourselves with merely 


There 
arose in the Middle Ages a sudden and marvel- 
ous spirit of inquiry, which sought causes and 
reasons for every thing, and in its equally ex- 
traordinary credulity found ready explanations, 
which were often, to say the least, very odd ones. 
One of the questions which presented itself to 
the medieval fabulists was, Why did the differ- 
ent animals introduced into the fables possess 
those particular traits of character which fitted 
them for their apparently artificial ré/e? Listen 


quoting one of its numerous episodes. 


| to the rather characteristic reply to this question 
referred him to the tower built of stone, as being | 


given in the thirteenth century by the compiler 
of the great French metrical romance of ‘‘ Re- 
When Adam and Eve were driven out 
of Paradise, the Creator, in his compassion for 
them, gave the former a wand, and told him 
that, if he should be in want of any thing, he 
need only go to the sea-shore and strike the wa- 
ter with that wand and he should find relief. 
Accordingly, the first pair went on the sands, 
and Adam struck the sea with his wand. Im- 
mediately a lamb came out of it. ‘* There!” 
said he to Eve, ‘*take care of this animal, for 
as it grows it will give us milk and cheese.” 
(Ewe’s milk appears to have been much used in 
the Middle Ages.) Eve, instead of being grate- 
ful, was envious of Adam’s success, and she 
thought in herself that if she had a chance she 


| would get a better lamb than her husband had 


The | 


gotten; so, while he was looking aside, she 
seized the wand and struck the sea. <A furious 
wolf rushed out of the waves, seized the lamb, 
and carried it off into the woods. When Eve 
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saw that she had lost her lamb, she uttered cries 
of distress which roused Adam, and he took the 
wand from her and again struck the sea. <A 
dog sprang out, followed the wolf, and rescued 
the lamb. Eve, not yet satisfied, made another 
trial of the wand, and the result was the appear- 
ance of the fox. Thus Adam and Eve went on 
striking alternately, the father of mankind al- 
ways drawing from the depths of the ocean ani- 
mals which became domesticated and were bene- 
ficial to society, while every attempt of Eve pro- 
duced some wild and noxious beast. ‘Thus it 
was that the wolf, and the fox, and the other 
animals which figure in the fables, came into 
the world with the various tempers which have 
given them their celebrity. 

Several causes combined in giving importance 
io the fable in the Middle Ages, of which it will 
only be necessary to mention one. ‘This class 
of literary composition had fallen into the hands 
of the clergy, and had effected a complete revo- 
lution in their style of predication, especially 
with those, such as the preaching friars, who 
aimed at popularity. A sermon was now often 
a mere string of fables and stories, with moral- 
izations by which they were made to illustrate 
the general subject of the discourse, sometimes 
in the most unexpected and incongruous man- 
ner. ‘Thus, with the medieval fabulists, the 
moralization of the fable was much more im- 
portant than the story. At the same time the 
necessity for number and variety set men to 
work inventing fables, and especially their ap- 
plications ; and the latter became more particu- 
lar and personal. They were no longer short 
moralizations in general terms, but they were 
filled with contemporary satire, and from time 
to time they hand down to us very singular pic- 
tures of private as well as public life. The 
quantity of compositions of this kind which was 
produced in the Middle Ages is almost incredi- 
ble ; and as the number went on increasing, the 
different collections published for the use of the 
preacher filled ponderous volumes in folio. One 
of the earlier of this class of fabulists was an 
English ecclesiastic, called Odo de Cirington— 
at least, this seems to be the name for which 
there is the best authority, for no place from 
which he could have taken it is at present 
known. He appears to have lived in the latter 
part of the twelfth century. There is a pecu- 
liar naiveté in his stories, which amuses us, in 
spite of the poverty of his inventive powers, 
while he spares no class of society in their ap- 
plication. Here is an example: ‘‘ One day,” 
he says, ‘‘ the raven stole the dove’s young one. | 
The dove went to the nest of the raven to im- 
plore him to release her offspring. Then the 
raven asked her, ‘Can you sing?’ The dove 
replied, ‘I can; but not well.’ The raven said, 
‘Sing to me.’ And the dove sang as well as 
she could; but the raven said, ‘ Sing better, or | 
you shall not have your young bird.’ The dove | 
replied, ‘I am not able to sing better.’ ‘ Then,’ 
said the raven, ‘you shall not have your young 
one.’ And the raven and his wife together ate 
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it up. Thus,” says our author, Master Odo, 
“the rich men and bailiffs carry off the ox or 
sheep of some poor man, and invent some charge 
against him. The poor man offers bail, and 
asks for the liberation of his cattle, and he is 
ready to give five shillings, or more or less, ac- 
cordingly to his means. The bailiff Says to 
him, ‘ Brother, can not you sing better? Un- 
less you sing better you shall not have bail.’ 
Says the poor man, ‘It is not in my power to 
sing better, because I am needy and poor, and 
am not able to give more.’ Then the rich man 
or bailiff either detains the cattle, or afflicts the 
poor man in some other way, and thus devours 
him.” Master Odo was not very lenient, even 
to his own class—the clergy; for here is anoth- 
er of his fables, having special reference to them. 
**A black beetle, flying over the country, passed 
among most beautiful trees in full bloom, among 
orchards, and roses, and lilies, in the most pleas- 
ant places, till at length he threw himself upon 
a dunghill, composed of the dung of horses, and 
there he found his wife, who asked him where 
he had been. And the beetle said, ‘I have been 
flying round the whole earth; I have seen the 
blossoms of almonds, and lilies, and roses, but 1 
have never seen so pleasant a place as this,’ 
pointing to the dunghill. Thus,” says the 
moral, ‘* thus many clergy and monks, as well 
as laymen, have read the lives of the fathers, 
pass among the lilies of the valley, among the 
roses of the martyrs, and among the violets 
of the confessors, but nowhere seems to them 
so pleasant and agreeable as a harlot, or the 
tavern, or a singing party, which is a stink- 
ing dunghill and the congregation of sinners.”’ 
We may risk another example in the same 
spirit. ‘It happened that the wolf was dead, 
and the lion assembled the beasts, and caused 
the funeral rites to be performed. The hare 
carried the holy water, hedgehogs bore the ta- 
pers, goats rung the bells, badgers dug the grave, 
foxes carried the corpse on the bier, Berengarius 
or the bear celebrated mass, the ass read the 
epistle, and the ox the gospel. When the mass 
was celebrated, and Isengrim buried, the ani- 
mals feasted splendidly on his goods, and wish- 
ed for another burial like it.” Such is the fa- 
ble ; and here is the moral, which is certainly 
not over-complimentary to the monks and friars, 
who are supposed to have been the lights of old 
England in ‘‘ the ages of faith.” ‘So it hap- 
pens frequently,”’ saith the pious Odo de Ciring- 
ton, ‘on the death of a rich extortioner or 
usurer, the abbot or prior causes the convent of 
beasts—that is,” he says, ‘‘ of people living like 
beasts—to assemble. For,” he adds, by way of 
further explanation, ‘‘ it is often the case that in 
any convent of monks there are none but beasts, 
for they are lions by reason of their pride, hares 
by their levity of mind, stinking goats by their 
drunkenness and excess, hedgehogs by their 
timidity, for they tremble with fear where there 
is no need for it, inasmuch as they fear to lose 
their tempceralities, which is not to be feared, 
and they do not fear to lose heaven, of which 
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they have great room for fear. They are called 
oxen, which plow the earth, because they labor 
more on earthly than on heavenly things,” etc. 
If Master Odo is rough upon the Church, nei- 
ther is he over-complacent toward knighthood. 
One fable tells us how great barons sometimes 
enriched themselves by robbing on the highway, 
as though it were not at all an unusual thing. 
Another is still less complimentary to some of 
our English knights, especially when we consid- 
er that it was probably written in the time of 
the lion-hearted monarch, Richard I. ‘* There 
is a certain bird, called in Spain St. Martin’s 
bird, about as small as a wren, with slender, 
long legs like rushes. It happened on a hot, 
sunny day, about Martinmas, that this bird lay 
down to enjoy the sunshine at the foot of a cer- 
tain tree, and, raising its legs upward, it said, 
*Ah! if the sky were to fall now, I could hold 
it up with my legs.’ But at that very moment 
a leaf fell down from the tree, and the bird flew 
away in terror, screaming out, ‘Oh! St. Mar- 
tin, St. Martin, come and help your little 
bird!’” By some singular train of reasoning, 
this bird is supposed to be typical of St. Peter, 
who, after much boasting of faithfulness, denied 
his Saviour; but Master Odo suddenly inter- 
rupts himself to introduce another interpreta- 
tion. ‘*It may also be adapted,” he says, ‘ to 
certain knights of England; when they haye 
their heads well armed with wine or ale, they 
say they can each stand against three French- 
men, and that they can vanquish any thing, but 
when they are fasting, and see swords and spears 
about them, they ery out, ‘Oh! St. Martin, 
come and help your little bird !’” 

The literature of the fable in the Middle Ages 
had shown at its beginning a great spirit of 
originality and inventiveness, but as it increased 
in extent it became debased, and, if we may use 
the word thus, adulterated. The mass of the 
fables of the Middle Ages, indeed, are poor in 
incident, and possess little point. They seem 
merely to represent the acts and thoughts of men 
given to animals, in order that they might fur- 
nish the occasion for moralization in this form, 
without much care for the congruity of the story 
or the aptness of the illustration. The fashion 
for allegorical interpretation was, indeed, so 
great, that hardly any thing escaped its influ- 
ence; and not only popular stories and his- 
torical anecdotes, but even facts in science, were 
thrown in among the fables, and fitted with 
moral applications. What are, strictly speak- 
ing, stories, had been introduced in the Eastern 
collections of fables, and a few are found among 
the Greek fables of Zsop, but the proportion is 
much greater among the medieval collections. 
In fact, the confusion had become so great that 
people then gave the name of fubliaur to the or- 
dinary tales or contes. Among the fables we 
often find these fubliaux, which are frequently 
the current stories of the day, told among the 
people without any notion that they admitted 
of a moral application ; and, in fact, the morali- 


ty of many of them is of a very equivocal de-! 


Ages. 
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scription. Others are, like the medieval fables, 
invented for the purpose, and they would hardly 
pass muster any where but in a medieval ser- 
mon. ‘The following is taken at random from 
one of the sermons of a preacher of the reign of 
our Henry IL, known by the name of Odo of 
Kent: ‘* There was once a king who, it is said, 
loving worldly glory, caused the pavement, seats, 
and walls of his hall to be covered with rich car- 
pets and tapestries, and his table to be adorned 
with a table-cloth and with vessels of gold and 
silver. A certain wise man, who was invited to 
dinner, and sat at the king’s table, wanting to 
spit, looked about in vain for a convenient place, 
and seeing every other spot covered with orna- 
ments, he spit on the king’s beard. ‘The serv- 
ants instantly laid their hands upon him, and 
would have dragged him away to punish him for 
his temerity, but they were prevented by the 
king, who judging that, as he was a wise man, 
he must have had some good reason for what he 
did, asked him to acquaint the company with it. 
To whom the wise man replied, ‘1 saw nothing 
but tapestry and precious metals on every side, 
and could find no more fitting place to spit on 
than the king’s beard, which was all defouled 
with the remains of the food he had been eating, 
so I spat on it.’ And so with you, my breth- 
ren,” the preacher continued, addressing his con- 
gregation, ‘if you adorn your bodies so studi- 
ously in this world, you will be despoiled of all 
your ornaments when you die, and the devils in 
hell will cover your faces with stinking hot spit- 
tle. Do not, therefore, pride thyself, man, in 
any beauty, since the lilies of the field are fairer 
than thee; nor in thy strength, for an ass is 
stronger than thee; for an ass will carry to the 
mill a greater burden than the strongest man,” 
and so on to the end of the story. Such was 
medieval popular preaching: the fitness of the 
application of the story in this case is certain- 
ly not very obvious; but preaching in a not 
very dissimilar style has been revived in our 
own days. 

A question of some delicacy, in regard to this 
adaptation of stories arose, or, at all events, was 
anticipated. As we have already intimated, 
many of them were far from moral, however 
they might be moralized. The fable itself, 
moreover, was notoriously not Christian, for it 
was universally acknowledged to have come from 
the ancients, who at best were looked upon only 
as pagan philosophers, or from the infidel Sara- 
cens, which was still worse. ‘This objection was 
met in a characteristic manner. We have had 
Christian preachers in later times, and in our 
own island, who insisted on introducing the most 
popular airs into their church music, and pleaded 
in excuse that it would be unfair to let the evil 
one have all the good tunes to himself; and this 
was the sort of argument used in the Middle 
There lived a great preacher in England 
at the latter end of the fourteenth century—and 
our countrymen took a very energetic part in all 
the intellectual movements of the Middle Ages 
—who was called, from the place of his birth, 


Sy 
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John of Bromyard, and was a distinguished 
member of both universities, a preaching friar 
by profession, and a great enemy of all heretics, 
Wycliffites in especial. He published an enor- 
mous book of themes for preachers, in which the 


stories and fables were brought together in thou- 


sands. ‘These, he owns, are frequently taken 
from the works of the Gentiles, but who, says 
he, asks in what garden, or by the care of what 
gardener, a plant is reared, if it be known to be 
an efficient remedy against disease? Have we 
not, he continues, the authority of the Gentiles 


themselves that enemy’s property is fair plunder | 


—/fus est et ab hoste doceri ?—and the Scriptures 
represent to us the Hebrews, God’s own people, 


enriching themselves with the spoils of the Egyp- | 


tians. 

In the Middle Ages, the fashion for this kind 
of preaching, and for the fables and tales which 
formed the staple material for it, seemed to in- 
crease and to become more absurd, like the fa- 
bles themselves, as the period of reformation and 
of the revival of ancient learning approached, 
and when that period arrived, the medieval fa- 
bles were banished at once from our literature. 
One cause of their disappearance was the revival 
in Europe of the ancient /Esop, that is, of the 
Greek text of the fables which pass under his 
name. During the earlier ages of the art of 
printing, editions of sop in the original Greek, 
or in a Latin version, or in the vernacular lan- 
guages of the countries in which they were print- 
ed, were multiplied by the press; but even in 
the latter they were not made for the amusement 
of children, but were published in ponderous 
folios, for the reading of men of riper years. 
The Greek fables are so much more simple and 
elegant in their construction, and so much more 
classically correct in their form, than either the 
somewhat extravagant apologues of the Orient- 
als or the too often dull and insipid fables of the 
Middle Ages, that they soon triumphed over 
both. With them the fable secured for itself a 
permanent place in the literature of Europe, 
which, though not at present with any great 
glory, it still, nevertheless, continues to hold. 
It claims, and justly, several of the most classic- 
al and lasting monuments of the literature of 


Europe during the last two centuries, and counts | 


among its worshipers such names as Lafontaine, 
and Lessing, and Gay. From the high position 


which such writers have given to it, we may look | 


back upon its old and long career, as, born un- 
der the warm sky of India, it crept by ways un- 
known to the classic clime of Greece, passed 
thence less obscurely to Latium, and wandered 
onward into the Middle Ages of Europe, there 


to meet its older parent from its far distant birth- | 


place, and, conjointly with it, to take medieval 
society by surprise, and conquer a more remark- 


able position than it had previously held either | 


in the east or in the west. The history of the 
fable has, indeed, been an eventful one — we 
might almost say, romantic, and forms not an 
uninteresting or unimportant chapter in the gen- 
eral history of human intelligence. 


SUCCESS. 
HAVE a great opinion of successful men; 
and I am not ashamed to confess it. 

It was the fashion, some years ago, to sneer 
at Success—nay, indeed, sometimes to revile it, 
as though it were an offense, or at best a preten- 
tious humbug. This came out of the sudden in- 
flation of some huge wind bags, which as sud- 
|denly collapsed. ‘To do honor to successful men 
} was held to be arrant flunkyism; for a success- 
ful man was accounted little better than a flatu- 
lent impostor. Clever men drew pictures of 
Success, represented by a mighty Juggernaut 
passing triumphantly over the necks of thou- 
sands of prostrate worshipers. Still cleverer 
| men wrote brilliant stories of modern life, illus- 
| trating the rise and fall of seemingly successful 

men; and imitative dramatists transferred these 
| sketches of society to the stage. ‘The great im- 
posture of Success was the pet subject of the day. 
3ut a healthier social philosophy is now en- 
throned among us. We have begun to think 
| that men who make their way to the front, be- 
coming rich or famous by the force of their per- 
| sonal characters, must, after all, have something 
in them, though every now and then bubbles 
may arise, in which solid realities are reflected, 
only to burst into thin air. Have we not all 
been reading lately about ‘‘ Self-Help” —and 
what has charmed us so much? Are not our 
assembly rooms, and lecture halls, and mechan- 
ics’ institutions, all over the country—I ask the 
question after a tolerably wide autumnal circuit 
of English provincial towns—are they not thrill- 
ing night after night with popular orations on 
‘¢Self-made Men,” or, as I see it phrased at 
times, ‘‘Self-built Men,’ and all that relates to 
them? To prostrate one’s self before what Suc- 
cess has won, be it power, or riches, or what not, 
may rightly be called flunkyism ; but to honor 
what has won success is worthy worship, not to 
be condemned or restrained. It is veneration 
| for that type of manhood which most nearly ap- 
| proaches the divine by reason of its creative en- 
ergy. It is a good sign of the times that we ap- 
| preciate it at its true worth. 
| It is not to be expected, however, that envy 
should die out of the world; and so long as there 
lis envy, people will be found to talk about Luck. 
Sut success does not come by chance; Provi- 
dence helps those who help themselves. We 
|may fancy that two men adopt the same means 
toward the attainment of the same end, and be- 
|eause one succeeds and the other fails, we may 
say that the one is more fortunate than the other. 
| But the one succeeds and the other fails because 
they do not adopt the same means toward the 
same end. Of the two pilgrims who started on 
| their journey each with peas in his shoon, the 
| one was not more fortunate than the other; he 
was simply more wise. The man who sank by 
the way, toil-worn and foot-sore, with drops of 
agony on his forehead, groaning with pain, may 
have been the better walker of the two. The 
(race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
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your swiftness or your strength to the particular 
object in view that you make your way to Suc- 
It is not only by doing the right thing, 
but by doing the right thing in the right way, 
and at the right time, that we achieve the great 
triumphs of life. All this is to be dwelt on 
presently. It is only here to be said that the 


cess. 


varying results which we discern are not attribu- | 


table to chance—not to external circumstances of 
any kind; but to inherent differences within our- 
selves—whatsoever Envy or Vanity may say upon 
the subject. Success is a substantial and endur- 
ing reality; luck is a mere vapor that is speedi- 
ly dissolved. ‘* Wealth gotten by vanity,” saith 
Solomon, ‘‘shall diminish; but he that gather- 
eth by labor shall increase.” 

But what, it may be asked, is Success? and 
who is the successful man? I have heard it 
said that ‘‘ all success is comparative ;” but with 
what is the comparison? Not with the successes 
of others. 


ful one. 
man, not by the relation which his achievements 
bear to what others have achieved, but by their 
relation to what he himself has endeavored. I 

he has kept a certain object steadily before him, 
and has attained it—no matter what the object 
be—he is a successful man. In another sense, 
too, success is positive; for it admits of no draw- 


| 
backs or abatements beyond the range of the ob- 


ject attained. If I strive to amass wealth, and 


I amass it, I am not the less successful because | 


my son turns out a dissolute spendthrift and my 
daughter disgraces herself by a runaway match. 
Am I less successful as a poet or a painter be- 
cause my wife is unfaithful to me, and I am mis- 
erable in spite of my success? Success is one 
thing; happiness is another. The boy Warren 
Hastings aimed at the Governor-generalship of 
India, and the recovery of his ancestral estates ; 
was he less a successful man because, when he 
had accomplished these objects of his ambition, 
his life was imbittered by the persecution of his 
enemies? And the boy Charles Metcalfe—he 
too aimed at the Governor-generalship, and he 
attained not solely to that eminence, but to the 
prouder distinction of ruling ‘‘ the three greatest 
dependencies of the British Crown.” Was he 
less successful, because, in the fullness of his 
fame, an excruciating bodily disease ate into his 
life and destroyed him by slow torture ? 


Even the disappointments and disquictudes | 


of Success itself do not detract from its com- 
pleteness. A man may not find the attainment 
of his object so exhilarating as the pursuit of it; 
but for all this he does succeed. I knew a man 
whose desire it was to obtain a certain public 
situation. There was a particular post in a par- 
ticular department which he coveted, and he 
said to himself that he would obtain it. Night 
after night his way home led him down White- 


hall, and as he passed under the shadow of the | 
building which held the department of govern- | 


In this sense all success is positive. 
The prime minister is a greater man than his | 
butler, but he is not, therefore, a more success- | 
You must measure the success of a | 


| his fist at it, and say, ‘* You grim old pile, you 
}exclude me now, but some day I shall have a 
/home in you, be sure.” And he was right. 
| Unlikely as success appeared, he succeeded, and 
/even sooner than he had hoped. It was nothing 
| very great that he had obtained. But the suc- 
| cess consisted in this, that what he won was the 
identical thing which he aspired and endeavored 
to win. It is nothing to the point that othe 
;men had won much higher posts by their suc- 
cessful exertions. Nor is it a matter to be con- 
sidered, when we would determine the measure 
| of his success, whether he was happier than be- 
fore. There may have been distressing sets-off 
jin other directions, or the thing for which he 
had striven may not have satisfied him; but the 
positive success was there. All success, indeed, 
jis self-contained. If it were not, I am afraid 
| that the catalogue of successful men might be 
| printed on half a page. 

We may think about this at leisure. 
vanitatum! It is not the subject of discourse 
which I have chosen for myself. And I would 
rather, if I digress at all, step aside to ask wheth- 
er it may not be that we all have our successes, 
| though they be not of a kind of which the world 
|takes any account. I must keep, however, to 
{the subject of recognized Success, as all men 
| understand it, and inquire how it is attained. 
| I have heard people laugh at the misquotation 
of that well-known Addisonian platitude : 


Vanitas 


*°Tis not in mortals to command success, 
sut Pll do more, Sempronius —I'll deserve it.” 
But I have thought the varia lectio involved in 
the blunder deserving of th 
tion; and I have been more 
| than to ridicule the reading, 
‘“°Tis not in mortals to deserve 
But I'll do more, Sempronius—I'll command it.” 


» highest considera- 
disposed to admire 


success, 

| More men have commanded success than have 

deserved it. There is nothing presumptuous in 
the idea. It is more presumptuous to talk about 
| our deserts. What do the best of us deserve but 
complete and disastrous failure ? 

| It has been said that ‘‘any man may have 


| 
| 


any woman.” ‘The meaning of which I hold to 
be, that the persevering pursuit of any object 
must eventually be crowned with success. La- 
| bor omnia vincit, as the copy-book text has it, 
and as the proverbs of well-nigh every country 
have it in othef words. To set your mind reso- 
| lutely upon the accomplishment of any purpose 
jis to go half-way to its attainment. Now it 
|commonly happens, to pursue the illustration 
wherewith I commenced this passage, that they 
who are most successful with women are not the 
|handsomest men. And the reason of this is 
obvious. Handsome men rely overmuch on 
their handsomeness. To use a metaphor, rath- 
er expressive than eloquent, they expéct that 
all the pretty women will ‘‘ jump down their 
throats.” But pretty women will not jump 
down their throats. This process of deglutition 
is not affected by them. They have no notion 
of being quietly absorbed. They must be won 
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the strong. It is by the right application of | ment which he aspired to enter, he would shake 
= 
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—pbravely, laboriously, and with a becoming 
sense of what is due tothem. Are we to think 
that we have only to sit quietly in our easy- 
chairs, and to twirl our mustaches? Beauty 
is a divine gift; let whosoever possesses it be 
thankful. Madame de Staél, one of the most 
gifted of mortals, said that she would surrender 
all that she possessed in exchange for it. But 
Madame de Staél was a woman; and I am now 
writing about men. Every body knows that 
men care more about personal beauty in the 
other sex than women do, and for this reason, 
that pleasant sights and sweet sounds, and every 
thing soft and gentle, is a delight and a refresh- 
ment to them. But the ordinary environments 
of women are soft and gentle. ‘They lead com- 
paratively passive lives; and that which most 
fascinates them in the other sex is a sense of 
active power. What is softness and smoothness 
to them? Bless them, they like the grit. Even 
the hard lines on a man’s face—the pallor, nay, 
the less interesting sallowness of his cheek—are 
interesting to them, if they denote power. I re- 
peat that personal beauty is a great gift, even to 
aman, But it is only as an accompaniment to 
other gifts that it contributes to success. Every 
body knows what Wilkes, the ugliest man in 
England, said to Townshend, the handsomest. 
And it was not a mere idle boast. 

And so it is with intellectual gifts of a high 
order. ‘The conscious possessor relies too much 
upon them. Fortune is represented as a woman 
—do we not call her Dame Fortune ?—and she 
must be laboriously won. Are we to sit, down 
by the way-side, and expect that she will seat 
herself on.our lap? ** Any man may have any 
woman,” and any man may have any thing, if 
he only goes about resolutely to attain it. - But 
he must not trust too much to what he is. ‘Gen- 
ius, like beauty, is a divine gift: let him who 
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their possessor lacks ability to do any thing, and 
feels the inability within him. He does not see 
his way clearly to any definite result ; he does 
not concentrate his powers on any given object ; 
and he runs to waste, nothing better at the best 
than a splendid failure. 

To concentrate your powers on any given ob- 
ject—to go directly to the point, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, and resolutely de- 
termining to succeed—is to secure Success. If 
once you begin to sprawl you are lost.* I do 
not mean by this that we are to reject collateral 
aids. On the other hand, I would suffer all 
tributary streams to flow frecly into the great 
main channel of our action, You may drive a 
dozcn horses in the same chariot if you can only 
keep them well together. You must converge 
to a.centre, not diverge from it. If I were to 
give way to the allurements of biographical il- 
lustration, I should soon fill a volume, instead 
of only a few pages; but here are a few lines 
from Plutarch, which I quote rather in the way 
of caution than of example: ‘‘ There was in the 


whole city but one street in which Pericles was 


ever seen—the street which led to the market- 
place and to the council-house. He declined all 


invitations to banquets, and all gay assemblies 


| and company. 


During the whole period of his 


| administration he never dined at the table 


friend.” Emerson cites this with commendation 
in one of his lectures. But I can not help think- 
ing that it is a mistake. You should never 
forget the Market-place or the Council-house. 
But you may expediently dine at the table of 
a friend, or invite a friend to dine at your 
table, in the interests of the Market-place or the 
Council-house. Self-help is, doubtless, a great 
thing, but mutual help is not to be despised. 


| We may often make a greater stride on to sue- 


possesses it thank God with his whole heart ; | 


but it is not by being, but by doing, that we 
achieve success; and therefore it is that the 
most gifted, like the handsomest men, are often 


| through a volume of statistics. 


passed on the road by men of second-rate abili- | 


ties, or, more correctly, of inferior natural gifts. 
I would have this distinction kept steadily in 
view, for people too often use the word * abil- 
ity” with reference to any thing rather than to 
its true meaning. I am not one of those who 
have much faith in the general co-existence of 
inactivity with power. I hold that what men 
ean do they will do; and I think it will be found 
that when they do it not, it is because they feel 
that they can not do it. There may be great 
natural gifts resulting only in a dreamy, indolent, 
unproductive state of life. But this is because 
the possessor has no special aptitude for any 
particular thing—no vocation, so to speak ; no 
consciousness of ability to carry out any thing 
to a conclusion ; no resolute will to attempt it. 
Dress up the idea as we may; cover it with 
whatsoever gloss of fine and attractive words ; 
talk of the waywardness, the impulsiveness of 
genius ; it is, in its naked reality, no more than 
this—that whatsoever the natural gifts may be, 


| else in the world. 


{ 
they begin to sprout before our eyes. 


| well together. 


cess by ‘‘ dining at the table of a friend” than by 
staying at home to post up a ledger, or to wade 
Successful men, 
we may be sure, have not confined themselves to 
direct action, or looked only to immediate re- 
sults. More failures are consummated by want 
of faith and want of patience than by any thing 
We can not grow rich by 
sowing mustard seeds on a damp flannel, though 
Concen- 
tration is not isolation or self-absorption. ‘ Stick 
to your business, and your business will stick 
to you:” an excellent doctrine, doubtless ; but 
what if I stick to my business more closely by 
smoking a cigar in my back-parlor than by serv- 
ing customers in my front-shop? What if I put 


aside some important work, claiming attention, 


to dress for dinner, and to convey myself to the 
table of an influential friend, on the chance of 


* T learned this lesson very early in life, on the box of 
the North Devon coach, receiving the rudiments of my ed- 
ucation as a Jehu. It was night. I drove from Andover 
to Blackwater; and three elderly insides were ignorant of 
the danger to which they were exposed. ‘Keep them 
Keep them well together. Don't let them 
sprawl," was all the advice I received from my instructor. 
The lesson was worth remembering on the great turnpike- 
road of life. 


gaining more by going out than by staying at 
home? When I was a very young man I wrote 
essays in illustration of what I then believed to 
be the folly of such a course. But as I grow 


. 
old, every year convinces me more and more 


that social intercourse, of the right kind, is a 
material aid to success. Often the gain is pal- 
pable to you at once, and you count your ad- 
vantage as you take off your dress-coat. But 
if not, it will find you out after many days: you 
have sown, and in due season you will reap. If 
you do nothing more than assert your individu- 


ality—make yourself a living presence among} 


men, instcad of a myth, a nominis umbra—you 
may be sure that you have done something. 
Am I more or less likely to read your book, or 
to buy your picture, or to say a good word for 
you, if I have a chance, to some man in authori- 
ty, for sitting next to you at our friend Robin- 


son’s, and thinking you a pleasant fellow? At 
all stages of our journey it will be the same. It 


is not more incumbent 
this, that you may gain a high place, than that 
you may keep it. Our statesmen are wiser in 
their generation than Pericles. There is Lord 
Tiverton, the very personification of smiling suc- 
cess. Does he ‘decline all invitations to ban- 
quets, all gay assemblies, all company ?” 

Now, all this does not in any way militate 
against the theory of concentration. In a work 
of art there may be great variety of detail with 
perfect unity of action. Every accessory should 
contribute to the one general result—should il- 
lustrate the one leading idea. Every detail that 
is foreign to the subject is so much sheer waste 
of strength. And so it is in the conduct of life. 
With one object set steadily before us, we may 
have many varying activities, but they will all 
assist the main action, and impart strength and 
consistency to it. Singleness of aim, I repeat, 
in nowise demands monotony of action. But if 
you allow yourself to be diverted from this sin- 
gleness of object, you are little likely to succeed 
in life. ‘Art is long—life is short.” Know- 
ing this, there is a universal tendency among 
us to go in search of specialties. General prac- 
titioners seldom get beyond a respectable medi- 
ocrity, while your specialists attain to eminence 
and wealth. 


upon you to remember 


organ the study of his life. In the pursuit of 


that one object, the oculist or the aurist may | 


have studied the mechanism of the whole human 
frame, and the general physiology of man, but 


only in their relation to the particular organ to | 


the full understanding of which he is devoting 
all the energies of his mind. He can not, in- 
deed, understand his subject without the aid of 
this contributory knowledge. But all that is not 
contributory is waste. In the same manner, 
lawyers succeed by studying special branches of 
their profession ; and literary men are success- 
ful in proportion as they stick to their special- 
ties—or rather, as they are fortunate in having 
any. 
cial subject—no matter what that subject may 


SUCCESS. 


If an eye or an ear be affected, we | 
seek out the man who has made that particular | 


If a man can write well on any one spe- | 
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| be—he is sure to find profitable occupation for 
his pen, while the general dealer in literary 
wares, though more highly gifted by nature, may 
fail to provide himself with bread. The popu- 
lar appreciation of this general fact expresses 
j itself in the well-known proverb that ‘‘a jack-of- 
| all-trades is master of none.” The world has no 
faith in Admirable Crichtons. ‘They may be 
very pleasant fellows in their way, but mankind 
in general would rather not do business with 
them. 

A shrewd, intelligent man of the world, and 
one, too, who had been eminently successful— 
for from a small beginning he had risen to the 
highest place in the department to which he had 

been attached, and had made the fortunes of his 
'whole family, brothers, sons, and nephews, as 
well as his own—once said to me: ‘‘ The longer 
I live the more convinced I am that over-sensi- 
tiveness is a great mistake in a public man.” 
He might have said in all men who desire to sue- 
ceed in life. Now, I wish it to be understood, 
that what is expressed here by the word “ over- 
sensitiveness” does not signify over-scrupulous- 
ness. Be as scrupulous as you will. Do no- 
thing that can give you a single pang of con- 
science. Keep your hands clean. If you can 
not do this, sink into the abysmal depths of fail- 
ure, unsoiled and unspotted, with skin clear and 
white as a little child's, and be clean. But do 
not be over-sensitive on the score of pride, or 
vanity, or dominant egotism. Every successful 
man, you may be sure, has had much to mortify 
him in the course of his career. He has borne 
many rebuffs; he has sustained many failures. 
What if men do not understand you, are not in- 
clined to encourage you, and exercise the privi- 
lege of age or superior position? Bear with it 
all, Juvenis, your time will come; you may take 
| your change out of the world when you are a lit- 
| tle older. Bah! how does ithurt you? ‘Hard 
| words break no bones,” saith the proverb. And 
they break no spirit that is not of the feeblest. 
|The world may laugh at your failures—what 
|then? ‘Try again, and perhaps they will not 
|laugh. Try once again, and perhaps it will be 
your turn to laugh. ‘* He who wins may laugh,” 
| saith another proverb. If you have the right 


stuff in you, you will not be put down. There 
| is € man now among us, a man of genius, who 
aspired to take a part in public affairs. After 


much travail he obtained a seat in Parliament. 
And the House, knowing he could write, as- 
sumed that he could not speak, and when he 
rose they laughed at and hooted him. He told 
his assailants that the time would come when 
they would listen to him—and he was right. He 
spoke the words of prophecy and of truth. And 
the time did come, when they not only listened, 
| but when the men who had despised came to fear 
| him, or to worship him; and, when he rose, ei- 
| ther shrank appalled and dismayed, or looked to 
him for the salvation of their party, and applaud- 
| ed to the echo. 
There are various roads to success, but I am 
| somewhat inclined to think that the surest is grav- 


We 

| 
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elly and gritty, with some awkward pitfalls and | 
Was that famous 
nursery rhyme of the Man of Thessaly, think | 


blinding quicksets in the way. 


you, written but for the entertainment of babes 
and sucklings? or was it not rather meant as 
a lesson to children of a larger growth, to the 
adolescents of our nurseries of learning, starting 
on the great journey of life? Every one knows 
the story—how the hero of it 
—jumped into a quickset hedge 

And scratched out both his eyes. 
Doubtless the way with most of us, looking not 
before we leap; going ahead too rapidly at the 
outset—not calculating our juvenile strength, 
and jumping into the midst of what we think we | 
can clear at a bound. Do we not all think our- 
selves ‘*wondrous wise,” and, thinking so, en- 
counter blinding disaster? But are we, there- 
fore, to go darkling all the rest of our lives? It 
Was not to teach us this that the great epic of 
the Man of Thessaly was written. He had the 
true heroic stuff in him; and he did not sit down | 
and bewail his loss, helpless and hopeless. 

And when he saw his eyes were out 
IIe had reason to complain; 
But he jumped into the quickset hedge 

And scratched them in again.* 
And such is the right way to fight the battle of | 
life, to grapple with the failures and disasters 
which beset your career. Go at it again. You | 
may have reason to complain that your good in- | 
tentions meet with no better results; that the 
singleness of your aims, the purity of your aspi- 
rations, and the high courage of your first grand 
plunge into life lead to nothing but a torn face, 
smeared with blood, and a night of painful be- 
wildering blindness. But it is better to strive 
manfully than to complain weakly ; brace your- | 
self up for another plunge; gather strength from 
defeat ; into the quickset hedge again gallantly ; 
and you will recover all that you have lost, 
seratch your eyes in again, and never lose your 
clearness of vision for the rest of your life. 

Yes, indeed, if we have the right stuff in us, 
these failures at the outset are grand materials 
of success. ‘To the feeble they are, of course, 
stumbling-blocks. The wretched weakling goes 
no farther; he lags behind, and subsides into a | 
life of failure. And so by this winnowing pro- 
cess the number of the athletes in the great Olym- 
pies of life is restricted to a few, and there is | 
clear space in the arena. There is scarcely an | 
old man among us—an old and successful man | 
—who will not willingly admit that he was made 
by his failures, and that what he once thought | 


* I write the words as I learned them in my childhood; 
but there are various readings of all (so-called) nursery | 
rhymes, and I am told that more correctly the concluding | 
portion of the legend of the Man of Thessaly runs thus: | 

But when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 


Ile jumped into the quickset hedge | 


And scratched them in again. | 


This reading is more emphatic than the other, and better 


illustrates my text. It is by going at it again, “ with all 
one’s might and main,” that we repair our foregone disas- 
ters and gather strength from defeat. 


| with a strong sense of gratitude 


| worthy to bear. 


to tell thee! 
there a true knight among them who does not, 
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his hard fate was in reality his good fortune. 
And thou, my bright-faced, bright-witted child, 
who thinkest that thou canst carry Parnassus by 
storm, learn to possess thyself in patience. Not 
easy the lesson, I know; not cheering the knowl- 
edge that success is not attainable, per saltum, 
by a hop, step, and a jump, but by arduous pas- 
sages of gallant perseverance, toilsome efforts 
long sustained, and, most of all, by repeated fail- 
ures. Hard, I know, is that last word, grating 
harshly upon the ear of youth. Say, then, that 
we mollify it a littlek—that we strip it of its out- 
er crustaceousness and asperity, and truthfully 
may we do so, my dear. For these failures are, 
as I have said, but stepping-stones to success ; 
gradus ad Parnassum—at the worst, non-attain- 
ments of the desired end before thy time. If 
success were to crown thine efforts now, where 
would be the great success of the hereafter? It 
is the brave resolution to ‘‘do better next time” 
that lays the substrata of all real greatness. 
Many a promising reputation has been prema- 
turely destroyed by early success. The good sap 
runs out from the trunk into feeble offshoots 
or suckers. The hard discipline of the knife is 
wanted. I repeat that it is not pleasant; but 
when thou feelest the sharpness of the edge, 
think that all who have gone before thee have 
been lacerated in like manner. At thine age I 
went through it all. My first great effort was 
a tragedy upon a grand Elizabethan model. It 
was submitted by a friend to a competent critic, 
who pronounced it to be ‘morally, dramatically, 
and irremediably bad.” I write the words now 
to that critic ; 
but I have not forgotten the keen agony with 
which they burned themselves into my soul, 
when I first read the crushing verdict in a din- 
gy back bedroom in the Hummums. We have 
all gone through it, my dear. We! ‘* How we 
apples swim!” I would speak of men—the real 
Chivalry of letters—whose bucklers I am not 
Ask any one of them about 
their early struggles with a world incredulous of 
their genius, and what a history they will have 
Ay, and what a grand moral! Is 


on the very knees of his heart, thank God for 
his early failures ? 

In estimating the sources of Success, account 
must, doubtless, be taken of constitution. Some 
of us have constitutional defects, by which others 
are not incapacitated or impeded. Sustained 


energy is possessed only by those who have pow- 


erful digestive organs. Men of a bilious, san- 


| guine, irritable nature are capable of great spasms 


of energy, which carry them along so far at a 
time that they can allow for intervals of prostra- 
tion. But there is nothing like a steady flow of 
health—an equable robustness of manhood. It 
is a blessing which few men possess, and for 
which the possessor has reason devoutly to be 
thankful. Most of us are sensible of intervals 
of feebleness and weariness, when we are incapa- 
ble of any great exertion; when we feel pain- 
fully that we are not doing the work which we 


had set ourselves to do, that we are falling be- 
hind in the race, and suffering day after day to 
slip by without our making any impression on 
the sand. For some time I doubted much as to 
the best mode of dealing with Nature in such a 
case—whether it were better to make the domi- 
nant will assert itself, and to go on in spite of 
the unwillingness of the natural man; in spite 
of weakness, and lassitude, and continual en- 
treaties from the frail flesh; or to let Nature 
have her way at once, and succumb contentedly 
to her demands. On the one hand, there is the 
fear of doing your work badly—perhaps of hav- 
ing it to do all over again, or of making on the 
minds of others, whom you wish to influence 
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mankind on our journey through life as rogues 
or honest men, why, I throw up my cap for the 
latter. We may be cheated, it is true; tricked, 
cozened, defrauded; and we may throw away 


that which, worthily bestowed, might have really 


favorably, an impression of feebleness rather than | 


of strength. There is, moreover, the risk of ex- 
tending the period of lassitude and incompetency 
by doing violence to Nature; perhaps, indeed, 
of permanently enfeebling your powers. On the 


othes hand, there is the danger of making com- | 


promises with your active powers, and yielding 
to the temptations of indolence. We may mis- 
take idleness for inability, and follow our self- 
indulgent inclinations, rather than be swayed by 
an honest sense of what is wisest and most be- 
fitting the occasion. 
any precise rules on the subject for the guidance 
of others. 
his besetting infirmity, and answers the question 
conscientiously, he will be able to decide whether 
he runs greater risk of injuriously forcing Nature, 
or of yielding too readily to her suggestions. If 
you know that you are not indolent—if you have, 
for the most part, pleasure in your work, and 
never need the spur—you may safely pause, 
when your energies are flagging, and you feel an 
indescribable something that resists all your ef- 
forts to go forward on theroad. It is better not 
to do a thing at all than to do it badly. You 
may lose time. What then? Men, stripping 


for the race of life, should account no time or | 


money thrown away that contributes in any way 
to their physical health—that gives tone to the 
stomach or development to the muscles. And 
we should never forget that we do not sustain 
our energies best by keeping them always on the 
stretch. Rest and recreation are no small part 
of discipline. The greater the work before us 
the more need we have of them both. 

I am nearing, not the end of my subject, but 
the end of my space, and I see before me much 
which I had purposed to say, but which must be 
left unsaid, for such a theme is not easily ex- 
hausted. 


It is difficult to lay down | 


If every man asks himself what is | 


| mete to others so shall it be meted to us. 


But there is one matter to which, be- | 


fore I conclude, I especially desire to invite at- | 


tention. I have heard it said, that if we expect 
to get on in the world we must be suspicious of 
our neighbors. ‘* Treat every man as if he were 
a rogue.” 


cess, Success would not be worth having—nay, 


indeed, it would be wholly intolerable: com- | 


But it is not a 
To know an honest man 


mend me to a life of failure. 
condition of Success. 


from a rogue, and to act accordingly, is doubt- | 


Now, if this were a condition of Suc- | 


It is a serious mat- 
ter to waste our strength—to squander, in this 
manner, the materials of Success. Successful 
men, it may be said, do not make blunders of 
this kind. Iam not quite sure of that; besides, 
who knows but that the strength may not be 
wasted after all. A good deed, done in a good 
spirit, can never be thrown away. The bread 
cast upon the waters may return to us after 
many days. This at least I know, that if it be 
true, as I have said, that Providence helps those 
who help themselves, it is no less true that 
Providence helps those who help others. ‘*The 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by his liberal- 
ity shall he stand.” It was not meant that we 
should stand alone in the world. Whatsoever 
may be our strength, whatsoever our self-reliance, 


contributed to our success, 


there are times and seasons when we need a help- 
ing hand, and how can we expect it to be stretched 
out to us, if we always keep our own in our pock- 
ets? And if we do not trust others, how can we 
hope to be trusted ourselves? [am not writing 
now about high motives, but about aids to Sue- 
Still I would have it borne in remem- 
brance that there is a vast difference between 
looking for an immediate or direct return for 


cess. 


| ° 
j; every kindness done to a neighbor, and having 


faith in fhe assurances of Providence that as we 
The 
recipient of our bounty may tarn his back upon 
us and go forth into the world only to revile us; 
but it does not follow therefore that we have 
wasted our generosity, or that the next ship- 
wrecked brother who comes to us should be sent 
empty-handed away. Let us only have faith 


jand patience, and we shall find our reward. 


Doubtiess, there may be exceptions—apparent, 
if not real; but my experience of life teaches 
me that men who are prone to assist others com- 
monly thrive well themselves. ‘The most suc- 
cessful men of my acquaintance are at the same 
time the most liberal. Their system is to treat 
their neighbor as an honest man until their com- 
merce with him has proved that he is a rogue, 
and I do not think that men are less likely to be 
honest for finding that they are trusted by their 
neighbors. 

This matter of mutual aid is a point much to 
be considered. Self-reliance is a great thing, 
but it may sometimes carry us out of our depths. 
The most successful men are commonly those 
who have known best how to influence their fel- 
lows—how to turn inferior agency to good ac- 
count. After all, that which any man can do 
by himself is very little. You must turn the 
energies of other men to account in furtherance 
of your own. The right thing is to identify 
their interests with yours, and not only to make 


them believe that by helping you they are help- 


ing themselves, but really to insure that it is so. 


less a great thing; but, if we are to treat all | My belief is, that selfish men do not succeed in 


SUCCESS. 
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life. Selfishness is essentially suicidal. You 
know instances to the contrary, you say. Are 


you sure of it? Appearances are sometimes 
deceitful. There are men who bear the appear- 
ance of selfishness—who are harsh in manner, 
stern of purpose, seemingly inaccessible and un- 
yielding—but there are soft spots under the grit. 
They do things differently from men of a more 
genial temperament. But what right have we 
to expect that every one should wear our col- 
ors? Stern men are not necessarily selfish men. 
There are men who, conscious of the excessive 
softness of their natures, have felt the necessity 
of induing a sort of outer crust or armor of as- 
perity, as a covering or protection for them- 
selves, and who thus, in their efforts to counter- 
act a tenderness approaching to weakness, do 
manifest injustice to the goodness of their hearts. 
I have known men, too, noted for an almost 
impenetrable reserve, who were in reality thus 
reserved only because no one invited their con- 
fidences. The injudicious bearing of those with 
whom they lived had brought them to this pass. 
The respect and deference of inferiors, whether 
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;to contend against at their 
| When they have once made 


| 


of the family or only of the household, if in ex- | 


cess, will often produce this result. Reticence 
begets reticence. 
long for an opportunity of letting loose their 
pent-up confidences, and, if you only touch the 
right spring, will raise at once the lid of their 
reserve, and show you all the inner mechanism 
of their hearts. Ay, and how grateful they will 
feel to you for giving them the chance! What 
a sense of relief is upon them when they have 
thus unburdened themselves! We little know 
what a deep wrong we sometimes do to others 
by suffering this outer crust of reserve to gather 
about them. 

Whether you govern best by a reserved, dig- 
nified demeanor, or by an open, cheery man- 
ner, may be a question. Each has its advant- 
age, and each is very effective in its occasional 
deviations into the system of the other. The 


But men of this kind often | 


there are, with whom half an hour’s talk is like 
an invigorating bath of sunshine. In this last 
there is an element of success. There is anoth- 
er successful manner, too—one which impresses 
every one with a sense of your power. If you 
have both a manner at once gracious and power- 
ful, you have every thing that you can wish as 
an outward aid to success. A thoroughly good 
manner will often do much to neutralize the ill 
effects of an unprepossessing appearance. But 
an ill-favored countenance may be a stumbling- 
block at the outset that is never surmounted. 
It repels at the first start. There are people 
described as ‘‘unpresentable,” who have giants 
first start in life. 
their way in the 
world, the insignificance or grotesqueness of 
their appearance is a matter of no moment. 
Nay, indeed, we may not unfairly assign some 
additional credit to the man who has forced his 
way to the front in spite of all physical defects 
and personal drawbacks. But it is an awful 
thing for a young beginner to have to contend 
against the impediments of a bad face, an insig- 
nificant or an ungainly figure, and a bad man- 
ner in the presence of others. 

However material to the subject under dis- 
cussion, these last remarks appear here in the 
nature of a digression; and I do not know that 
I can close this essay in any better manner than 
by returning to what I was saying about mutual 
help. Great as is self-help, I am disposed to 
think that mutual help is greater. If we con- 


| tribute to the success of our neighbors, that is a 


genialities of stern men, and the asperities of | 
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genial ones, are each very impressive in their 
way. Indeed, the question of manner, in con- 
nection with my present topic of discourse, is 
one of such high importance that I can not sum- 
marily dismiss it. I do not say that it is a 
thing to be studied. To lay down any rules on 
the subject is a vain thing. People who shape 
their outward behavior with elaborate design 
generally overreach themselves. Nothing but 
a really natural manner is genuinely successful 
in the long-run. Now, the natural manner of 
some people is good—of others hopelessly bad, 
though there may be little difference in the good | 
stuff beneath. It is hard that we should be | 
prejudiced by what is merely superficial; but | 
we are. I have heard it said that this is not 
prejudice—for the manner is the outward and 
visible sign of the man. But there are very ex- 
cellent people in the world with manners the re- 
verse of pleasant—people shy and reserved, or 


brusque and boorish, with whom personal inter- 
course is byno means a delight. Others, again, 


success in itself. There are few of us who may 
not do something in this way, assured that we 
shall not do it in vain, And there are few of 
us who do not want, or who have not at some 
time of our lives wanted, a helping hand, and 
been saved by its timely extension. Liberality 
is not for nothing.—‘‘ The liberal man shall be 
made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered 
himself.” 


i. 
N the May morn, rich with roses, 
And alive with dancing streams, 
The forms of the great old leaders 
Come to my waking dreams: 


From the trellis’d porch of the homestead 
I see them as they pass, 

Like a line of august phantoms, 
Over the velvet grass. 


And not alone do the figures 
Of the gallant Cavaliers 

Come forth from the deepening shadows 
Of the long-forgotten years : 


The shapes of dear dead maidens 
Flit through the ancient hall, 

And I seem to hear their voices 
In the oak-trees great and tall. 
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For the river breeze, like laughter, 
Comes up from the shining shore; 

And, borne in the snowy cloud-ships, 
I pass to the years before! 


Il. 


They come in a great procession, 
With firm but noiseless tread, 
From the mists of the far horizon— 
Those ghosts of the mighty dead. 


In front of the glittering pageant, 
With the clear dark eyes serene, 
Behold, in his ruff and doublet, 
The Knight of the Virgin Queen !— 


John Smith, the fearless captain 
Of the mighty days of old, 


And the bearing free and bold! 


He has fought in the bloody battles 
Of the Old World and the New, 

With a soul unmoved by peril— 
A stout heart, kind and true! 


He has flashed his glittering falchion 
In the sun of Eastern lands, 

And toiled, a woe-worn captive, 
In the wild Caucasian sands! 


He has bent with knightly homage 
To the beauty in her bower, 

3ut here, in the purple sunset, 
He has met with a fairer flower! 


She comes!—like a fawn of the forest 
With a bearing mild and meck, 

The blood of a line of chieftains 
Rich in her golden cheek. 


With the tender, fluttering bosom, 
And the rounded shoulders, bare— 
The folds of her mantle waving 
In the breath of the idle air. 


With a crown of nodding feathers 
Set round with glimmering pearls; 

And the light of the dreamy sunshine 
Asleep in her raven curls! 


Our own dear Pocahontas! 
The Virgin Queen of the West— 
With the heart of a Christian hero 
In a timid maiden’s breast! 


You have heard the moving story 
Of the days of long ago, 

How the tender girlish bosom 
Shrunk not from the deadly blow: 


How the valiant son of England, 
In the woodland drear and wild, 

Was saved-from the savage war-club 
By the courage of a child. 
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And now in the light of glory 
The noble figures stand— 
The founder of Virginia, 
And the pride of the Southern land! 


Ill. 
They pass like a strain of music, 
And the early rebels come, 
With the blare of jarring trumpets 
And the thunder of the drum. 


Beware, Sir William Berkeley! 
Beware, in your island town! 
For the planters of Virginia 
Will batter your log-walls down. 


Your foe, Nathaniel Bacon, 
Comes on with hasty stride; 
With lips and forehead haughty, 

And an eye on fire with pride! 


Alas! for the brave young chieftain, 
His life was foully sped : 

IIe sleeps in the soil of Gloucester, 
With the green grass o’er his head! 


And Hansford, Giles, and Drummond, 
Rest in their noble graves, 

Lulled by the winds of ocean 
And the murmur of the waves! 


Thus fell those great Virginians, 
For the freedom of the land; 

The chords of the stout hearts sundered 
By the stroke of a bloody band. 


A curse on the gray-beard tyrant 
Who dared not face his foe; 
Who met the prayer of a woman 

With a dastard word and blow! 


For the wife of Major Cheeseman 
Prayed on her bended knee, 

In place of her noble husband, 
To die on the gallows tree. 


And the knight, Sir William Berkeley, 
Greeted the wife’s appeal 

With an infamous word of insult, 
And a blow of his booted heel! 


IV. 
The figures fade—and Spottswood, 
At the head of his gallant band, 
Is spurring toward the mountains 
And the unknown Western land. 


The gay young Knights of the Horse-shoe 
Ride fast in a joyous throng; 

And the great wild forest echoes 
With the merry shout and song. 


So they stand on the Blue Ridge Mountain, 
And drink to the health of the king; 

And the solemn haunts of the red men 
With the Saxon voices ring. 
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The deer flies to his covert, | They live in the elder annals 
) 


And the panther to his lair, 
When the shrill neigh of the coursers 
Rings on the mountain air. 


Rings in the crimson sunset 
Of the long-forgotten years, 
When the glens gave back the laughter 
Of the gay young Cavaliers! 
7. 
We leave the Knights of the Horse-shoe 
To go with another band, 
On gayly-prancing horses, 
Into the Southern land. 


The chief of the good companions 
Is a planter fair to see, 

With curls on his stalwart shoulders, 
And a bearing brave and free. 


You may read in the ancient volume 
Writ by the leader’s pen, 

Of a hundred gay adventures, 
And the fair march back again. 


The book lies under his portrait, 
In the old house by the stream ; 

He smiles on the speaking canvas— 
You may hear his voice, if you dream. 


But better I love to ponder 

On the sweet face by his side— 
A maiden fresh as the roses, 

In the flush of girlish pride. 


With the dear fond smiles and the blushes, 
And the modest shrinking grace; 

And the fair young bosom hiding 
Under the cloud of lace: 


On the slender maiden figure 
In the blue silk bodice low, 

Or the rosy cheeks and the dimples, 
And the arms and neck like snow. 


Brave William Byrd, the planter, 
Of Westover, by the shore, 

Smiles still on the faded canvas, 
As he smiled in the days before. 


And the girl, with faint, sweet blushes, 
Like the light of morning skies, 
With the lips of fresh carnations, 
And the tender, haunting eyes, 


Is Evelyn Byrd, his daughter, 
A flower of the elder day, 

Who passed, like a bud of April, 
From the sorrowful world away. 


The father is like a marquis 
Of the great old Norman race; 
The child is a rose just blooming, 
With a heaven in her face. 


As they hang on Brandon wall— 
The girl with her budding bosom, 
And the planter noble and tall. 


They shine like stars of the morning, 


Through the mists of long-gone years— 


You pass, as you gaze on the canvas, 
To the days of the Cavaliers! 


VI. 
So I dream in the bright May morning 
Of the great and splendid throng— 
Of the fair or stalwart figures 
I have known and loved so long. 


From the valiant Walter Raleigh, 
The ‘‘Shepherd of the Sea,” 

Who laid the broad foundation, 
To the men who made us free: 


The men of the Revolution, 

Who live on the storied page— 
The great old race of giants 

Of the great heroic age! 


[ hear the mighty footsteps, 
And look on the flashing eves; 

For they shine through the cloud of batile 
As the stars shine in the skies! 


Ah! yet—I would rather wander 
With the tender Indian maid, 
And look on her slender figure 
As it flits through the woodland shade: 


Or go with the beautiful Evelyn, 
In the twilight dim and gray, 

When she thinks, with smiles and blushes, 
Of the true heart far away! 


VEE. 
So I pass to the long-gone summers 
Of the unremembered years, 
And share in the joys and sorrows, 
In the April smiles and tears: 


With the Cavaliers and the maidens, 
In an idle smiling dream, 

I wander away to the forest, 
Or sail on the rippling stream : 


I hear, as I sit and ponder 

On the trellis’d porch of the hall, 
The tinkle of fairy langhter 

From under the oak-trees tall: 


And stroll with the bright-eyed damsels, 
As they list to the flattering tale 
Told by the gay young gallants, 
In the moonlight weird and pale: 


The Comedy plays before me, 
And there, on the shining shore, 
With the foolish, murmuring lovers, 
I live in the days before! 
Joun Esten Cooke, 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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UNITED STATES. | Bell, who also received the 12 votes of Kentucky 

HE complete official returns of the votes for | and the 12 of Tennessee; 39 in all. The 9 votes of 

. Presidential Electors have not yet been an- | Missouri were cast for Mr. Douglas, which, added to 
nounced. We can not therefore prepare a perfectly | his 3 from New Jersey, make his electoral vote 12. 
iccurate table of the votes for the respective candi- | The remaining Southern States cast their 72 eclector- 
dates.—California and Oregon have probably given | al votes for Mr. Breckinridye.——The popular vote 
Lincoln a small plurality over either of his oppo- | for the several candidates can be estimated only ap- 
nents. In New Jersey, several combinations were proximately, from the fact that in New York, New 
made of the various electoral candidates, the result | Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania about 550,100 
being that 4 Lincoln and 3 Douglas electors received 
the highest number. In all the other Free States, | Mr. Lincoln. From the data afforded by local elec- 
the Lincoln electors were chosen. Of the 183 elect- | tions it is estimated that these ‘‘ Fusion” votes. if 
oral votes of the Free States, Mr. Lincoln receives | cast directly for the Presidential candidates, would 
180.—In Virginia, Mr. Bell received a small major- | for Mr. Douglas 
ity ; but the votes of some districts were rejected by 350,000, for Mr. Bell 130,000, for Mr. Breckinridge 
the canvassers on account of informality. The re- | 70,000. We add these Fusion votes to those 
sult was that the Governor certified to the choice of | ally cast for these candidates in the above propor- 
9 Bell and 6 Breckinridge Electors. These latter, | tions. The following table presents an approxima- 
however, considering that Mr. Bell had received the | tion to the actual result; although the official an- 
highest vote, resigned, and their places having been 
tilled, the 15 votes of the State were cast for Mr. 


votes were cast for ‘ Fusion” candidates, opposed to 


| have been distributed as follows: 


actu- 


nouncement may vary from it by a few thousand 
| votes in any instance 


LANOOLN, Votes directly cast 
DouGLas, votes directly cast 
= on ** Fusion” tickets 
RECKINRIDGE 680,000 on 
TOM 
LL, Votes directly cast 
on 


1,275,000 


LB 620,000) 
* Fusion” tickets 130,000 § 


Total vote 


TD0,000 


4.000000 


From this table it appears that each electoral vote cast for Lincoln represents about 10,100 voters: 
Breckinridge, 10,400; each for Bell, 18,700; each for Douglas, 106,000, 


The feeling at the South in favor of secession from | tion, that no one would venture to disregard it.” 
the Union has assumed a magnitude wholly unex- | He suggests that both the owner and the hirer of 
pected. In South Carolina it appears to be alto- | the slave should be punished with fine or imprison- 
gether unanimous. In Mississippi, Alabama, and} ment. ‘It not unfrequently happens,” he says, 
Florida it is largely predominant. In Georgia, Ar- | ‘* that slave mechanics hire white men to work un- 
kansas, and Texas, notwithstanding the opposition | der their direction. This state of things should 
of some of the most distinguished citizens, it is in| not be permitted; there must be a distinction be- 
the ascendant. The Message of Governor Gist, of | tween the races, as marked as are their different 
South Carolina, to the Legislature of that State, is | 
a fair exponent of the extreme Southern sentiment. the white is the governing race, without an excep- 
He looks upon the immediate secession of his own | tion, and without regard to disparity of intellect, mer- 
State as beyond question, and says that there is ‘‘no | it, or acquirements.”—The allegiance of citizens of ) 
reasonable doubt but that Georgia, Alabama, Missis- | South Carolina to the Federal Government ceasing as 
sippi, Florida, Texas, and Arkansas will immediate- | soon as the State withdraws from the Union, it is ree- 
ommended that laws be passed, advising those who 
‘should beso forgetful of their duty totheir sovereign, 


colors ; and it must be distinctively understood that 


ly follow, and that the other Southern States will | 
eventually complete the galaxy.” 


He argues against 


| 
} 
| 
| 


his State waiting for a conference with the other | and so reckless of her displeasure as to disregard her 


Southern States. ‘‘It is too late,” he says, “now 
to receive propositions for a conference; and the 
State would be wanting in self-respect, after having 
deliberately decided on her course, to entertain any 
proposition looking to a continuance in the present 
Union.” In view of what he considers to be the 
fixed determination of South Carolina to secede at 
once, and at all events, the Governor suggests sev- 
eral topics of legislation: Direct trade with Europe 
should be encouraged, and the State should ‘ guar- 
antee an interest of five per cent. per annum upon 
the capital invested in a line of steamers, so long as 
they shall continue the service.”—As the postmas- 


ters throughout the State will resign, he recom- | 


mends an arrangement with Adams’s Express Com- 
pany to perform postal service.—He says that ‘* The 
law prohibiting masters from permitting negroes to 
hire their own time, and make contracts, should be 
so amended, and such penalties atiached to its viola- 


| ordinances or obey any other commands than those 
of the constituted authorities of the State, that they 
will be dealt with as traitors and punished accord- 
| ingly. South Carolina must insist upon the im- 
| plicit obedience of all her citizens, both native and 
naturalized, and no one can be permitted to put his 
| individual construction upon the relation he bears 
to the State of his birth or adoption.”—In order ‘to 
dispense with the necessity, as much as may be pos- 
sible, of resorting to Lynch law and illegal execu- 
tions,” the Governor recommends the enactment of 
}a law “punishing summarily and severely, if not 
| with death, any person that circulates incendiary 
documents, avows himself an abolitionist, or in any 
| way attempts to create insubordination or insurrec- 
| tion among the slaves.”—To secure a proper supply 
of arms, Governor Gist recommends that South Car- 
| olina should accede to a proposition from Major Rip- 
| ley to establish an armory either in Georgia, Ala- 
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bama, or South Carolina, upon the condition that 
each of these States shall agree to purchase from 
him annually fifty thousand dollars’ worth of arms 
for five years, and to extend their patronage for a 
short time thereafter.—Governor Gist also recom- 
mends that ‘“‘the introduction of slaves from other 
States, which may not members of the 
Southern Confederacy, and particularly the border 
States, should be prohibited by Levislative enact- 
ment; and by this means they will be ht to 
see that their safety depends upon a withdrawal 
from their enemies, and an union with their friends 
and natural allies. If they should continue their 
union with the non-slaveholding States, let them 
keep their slave property in their own borders, and 
the only alternative left them will be emanc ipation 
b: their own act, or by the action of their confed- 
erates. We'can not consent to relieve them from 
their embarrassing situation by permitting them to 
realize the money value of their slaves by selling 
them to us, and thus prepare them, without any 
loss of property, to accommodate themselves to the 
Northern Free-soil idea."—This view is also em- 
bodied in the Message of Governor Pettus of Missis- 
sippi, ‘**As it is more than probable that 
many of the citizens of the border States may seek 
a market for their slaves in the cotton States, I rec- 
ommend the passage of an act prohibiting the intro- 
duction of slaves into this State unless their owners 


become 


broug 


who says: 


come with them and become citizens, and prohibit 
ing the introduction of slaves for sale by all persons 
whomsoeve 

This Message of the Governor of South 
presents views which will probably be 
the Convention of that State, 


Carolina 
indorsed by 
which meets on the 


17th of December, and will be strongly advocated 


in other Conventions soon to be held in the extreme | 


Southern States, As far as can now be judged, the 
border Southern States, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, are disposed to act as mediators, discouraging 
all hasty action on the part of the South, while in- 
sisting upon action on the part of the Northern 


States which shall obviate all legitimate ground | 


of complaint from the South. 

The influence of these manifestations upon com- 
merce and industry has been disastrous, <A large 
proportion of the Southern Banks have suspended 
specie payments. It is therefore difficult to procure 
funds to send cotton to market, and though the or- 


dinary supply is reduced, yet the current price has | 


within a month fallen two or three cents per pound 
—equivalent to a decline of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

The price of the grain of the West has fallen in about 
the same proportion. National and State Stocks 
have been greatly depreciated. 
States 5 per cent. loan of $10,000,000, which a few 


weeks since was taken at a little above par, has | 


been sold at 90. State Stocks have declined still 
more. Missouri sixes, which sold November 10 at 
brought 64 December 8. 
been still more depreciated. 
from 79 to 70; Erie from 82 to 24; Michigan Cen- 
tral from 59 to 43, and other les ading stocks in equiv- 
alent proportions. 

Congress convened on Monday, December 3, a 
large majority of the members of both Houses 
being present. The Representatives from South 
Carolina took their seats, but the Senators from that 
State were absent. The President’s Message was 
transmitted on the 4th. It opens with an elaborate 
discussion of the state of the country. The long- 


76, 


Thus the United | 


Railway Stocks have 


New York Central fell | 
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continued and intemperate interference 
ern people, says the President, t length pro 
duced its natural effects; the different sections of 
the country are now arrayed against each other, and 
the time has come when hostile geographical parties 
have been formed. This does not proceed sok ly 
from the claims on the part of Congress or the Ter 
ritorial Legislatures to exclude Slavery, nor from 
the efforts of different States to defeat the execution 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. All or of 
evils might have been borne by the South without 
danger to the Union, in the hope that time and re- 
flection might apply the remedy. The immediate 
peril arises from the fact that the agitation of the 
Slavery question at the North has at length inspired 
the slaves with a vague notion Lene 
a sense of security no longer exists, the feeling of 
peace at home _ given place to apprehensions of 
servile insurrection ey ld this apprehension per- 
vade the the Sor ‘Th people 
will be inevitable. It is the lief of the President 
that this period has not yet Seok The American 
people might settle the Slavery question, and reste 

peace and harmony simply by leaving the Southern 
States to manage their domestic 
own way. As 
alone, are responsible 
the existence of Slave 


of the North 


has at 


any these 


of freedom. 


masses of disunion 


institutions in their 
States, they, and they 
God and the world for 
ry among them.—The elec 
of any person to the office of President does not, af 
itself, afford just for dissolving the Union. 
In order to justify a resort to revolutionary resist- 
*, the Federal Government must be 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of pow- 
| ers not granted by the Constitution. The late I 
| idential election has been held in strict conformity 
with the express provisions of the Constitution. 
Neither are the apprehensions aroused by the ante 
cedents of the President-elect sufficient to 
revolution. His position compels him to be conserv- 
ative ; and, moreover, his province is to execute, not 
to make laws. It is a remarkable fact that, with 
| the possible exception of the Missouri Compromise, 
no act has ever passed Congress impairing in the 
slightest degree the rights of the South to their 
property in slaves; and no probability exists of the 
| passage of such an act by the present or the next 
| Congress. No act has passed, or is likely to pass 
| Congress, excluding slavery from the Territories; 
and the Supreme Court has decided that slaves are 
| property, and that their owners therefore have a 
right to take them to the Territories, and hold them 
under the protection of the Constitution. The Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Kansas did indeed pass, ove 
the veto of the Governor, an act prohibiting slavery 
in that Territory; but the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that no Territorial Legislature possesses the 
power to pass such an act; and this will be declared 
void by the Judiciary when presented in a legal 
form. This power does not belong to any Leyisla- 
ture, whether State or Territorial, but solely to the 
people when forming or amending a State Constitu- 
tion. Neither Congress nor the President is respons- 
| ible for the State laws designed to defeat the execu- 
| tion of the Fugitive Slave Law. All courts, State 
jand National, before whom the question has been 
brought, with the single exception of a State court 
| in Wisconsin, whose decision has been reversed by 
the proper appellate tribunal, have decided in favor 
| of the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
These State laws, having been passed in violation 
| of the Federal Constitution, are null and void; and 
it is to be hoped that they will be repealed. At all 


sovereign 
before 
ion 
cause 
iltv of a 


ane 


justify 


it will be the duty of the President faithful- 
ly to execute the Fugitive Slave Law as well as 
others; and it is not to be presumed, in advance, 
that he will fail to perform this duty.—The Presi- 
dent then proceeds to argue against the doctrine 
that secession is a constitutional remedy for any 


events, 


wrongs. The Constitution contains no sanction for 
such a measure. The Government created by it 
derives its powers directly from the people, was de- 
signed to be perpetual, and was invested with all 
the powers necessary to carry out its laws. ‘To 
the extent of its delegated powers,” says the Presi 

dent. “the Constitution of the United States is as 
much a part of the Constitution of each State, and 
is as binding upon its people, as though it had been 
textually inserted therein ;” and ‘*all Senators and 
Representatives of the United States, and all memy 
bers of State Levislatures, and all Executive and 
Judicial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several States, are bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support this Constitution.” The right of re- 
sistance on the part of the governed against the op 

pression of their governments is indeed admitted. 
‘It exists,” says the President, “independently of 
all constitutions, and has been exercised at all peri- 
ods of the world’s history. Under it old govern- 
ments have been destroved and new ones have tak- 
en their place. It is embodied in strong and ex- 
press language in our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence, But the distinction must ever be observed, 
that this is revolution against an established gov- 
ernment, and not a voluntary secession from it by 
virtue of an inherent constitutional right. In short, 
let us look the danger fairly in the face: Se« 
is neither more nor less than revolution. It may or 
it may not be a justifiable revolution, but still it is 
revolution."—The President then gives his views 
of the powers and duties of the Government in the 
present crisis. The Exeeutive is bound by oath to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed. But 
the only laws which define his action are those of 
February 28, 1795, and March 3, 1807. These au- 
thorize him, after he has ascertained that the Mar- 
shal with his posse comitatus is unable to execute 
civil or criminal process in a particular case, to call 
forth the militia and employ the army and navy to 
aid him in performing this service. But this duty 
can not be performed in a State where no judicial 
authority exists to issue process, where there is no 
Marshal to enforee it, and where, if there were 
such an officer, the entire population would resist 
him. This state of things now exists in South 
where all the Federal through 
whose agency the laws can be executed have re- 
sined, and whose places it is now impossible to fill. 
These obstacles do not lie in the way of the collee- 
tion of the revenue at Charleston: this is still col- 
lected at that port, and should the Collector resign, 
his place might be filled. The property of the 
United States in South Carolina has been purchased, 
with the consent of the Legislature of that State, 
for the erection of forts, ete. 
power of 


sssion 


Carolina, officers 


, and Congress has the 
exclusive legislation therein. It is not 
believed that any forcible attempt will be made to 
expel the United States from this property; but in 
case such an attempt shall be made, the officer in 
command has orders to act stric!ly on the defensive ; 
and in this case the responsibility for consequences 
will rightfully rest on the heads of the assailants. — 
The President then discusses the question whether 
Congress has the constitutional power to coerce a 
State into submission which is attempting to with- 
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draw, or has withdrawn, from the Confederacy. He 
concludes that ** so far from this power having been 
delegated to Congress, it was expressly refused by 
the Convention which framed the Constitution ;” 
and even if Congress possessed this power, it would 
rhis portion of the Mes- 
sage concludes by recommending conciliatory meas- 
Phat which the President suggests is an “ ex- 
planatory amendment” to the Constitution on the 
subject of slavery. Several instances are cited in 
which a similar course has been pursued. The 
amendment by the President, which 
might originate either with Congress or the State 
to the final settlement of 
tion of the Constitution on three 


be unwise to exercise it. 


ures, 


suggested 


Levislatures, is confined 


the true construe 
special points : 


right of property in 
property 


“1. An express recognition of the 
l yw eXists or may hereafter 


laves in the States where 


duty of protecti 
rt 


this right in all the common 
* throughout their ter 


rritorial existence, and un- 
States into the Union, with 
may prescribe. 
: ‘right of the master to have 
his slave, who escaped from one State to another, re- 
1 ‘delivered up’ to him, and of the validity of 
tive Slave Law enacted for this purp together 
with a declaration that all State laws impairing or cefeat- 
ing this right Violations of the Constitution, and are 
consequently null and void.” 


Ir Constitutio 


ha 


Passing to our foreign relations, the Message rep- 
resents them, with a few exceptions, as highly sat- 
isfactory. This is especially the case with respect 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, Brazil, 
China, and Japan. With none of these nations, 
Great Britain only excepted, exist any questions of 
difference? ; and with Great Britain only that of the 
sovereignty over the island of San Juan, which is 
now under negotiation. With Spain our relations 
are more complicated, though less dangerous, than 
befor 


The President repeats his former recom 
mendation for the acquisition of Cuba by fair pur- 
chase.—Wiih Mexico our relations remain wholly 
unsatisfactory, the distracted condition of that re- 
public preventing any satisfactory adjustment. It 
is believed that the treaty now before the Senate 
will prove advantageous.—Wiith the republics of 
Central America our relations are, upon the whole, 
satisfactory.—The state of things in Utah and Kan- 
sas is presented in a gratifying aspect. The desti- 
tution in the latter Territory, occasioned by the fail- 
ure of crops, is referred to the consideration of Con- 
gress, with a recommendation that if any constitu- 
tional measure for relief can be devised, it should be 
adopted.—No slaves have within the vear been un- 
lawfully introduced from Africa ; and a strong sen- 
timent prevails against the crime of setting on foot 
military expeditions against S'ates with which we 
are at peace.—-In view of the deficiency of our rev- 
enues, the President urges a revision of the existing 
tariff, recommending specific instead of ad valorem 
duties. He repeats his former recommendations of 
a law appointing a certain day, previous to the 4th 
of March, in each odd year, for the election of repre- 
sentatives to Congress throughout the Union; for 
an act to favor a railroad to the Pacific ; and for a 
law authorizing the Executive to employ our naval 
force for the protection of American citizens in Mex- 
ico and Central and Southern America. 

In the House of Representatives, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Boteler, of Virginia, by a vote of 145 to 
38, so much of the Message as relates to the peril- 
ous state of the Union was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, to consist of one member from each State. 
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Some members from the South declined to vote on 
this resolution: one from South Carolina on the 
ground that his State was, except as a matter of 
form, out of the Union, and therefore the delegation 
took no interest in the question; and several mem- 
bers from other Southern States, because their L: {r- 
islatures had called conventions to consider the mat- 
ter, and they did not wish the aid of Congress. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reports that the 
entire expenditures of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1860, were as follows: 

Civil, foreign intere: 

Interior Department 

War Department. ....... 

Navy Department 

Total.... 


uree, etc..... 


$77,462,102 


The revenue, from all sources, was— 
Balance, July 1, 

Customs. ...... 
Public lands ........ 
Treasury notes and loan 
Mivcellaneous 


20,775,200 


1,011,084 


$31,091, 


300 

—Leaving a balance on hand July 1, 1860, of 
$3,629,207. Before January 1 over a million and a 
quarter will be required to pay interest on the pub- 
lic debt, tive millions to redeem maturing Treasury 
notes, and large sums for the current expenses of 
Government. The Secretary recommends that 
Treasury notes should be issued for ten millions of 
dollars, to be secured by a pledge of the public lands, 
He estimates the expenditures of the ensuing year at 
$60,000,000, and the revenues at $63,000,000, These 
estimates, however, are made irrespective of the 
present revulsion, which must materially reduce the 
receipts of Government.—The Secretary of War 
reports that the army has been activ: ly employed 
against hostile Indians. Its strength is the same as 
last year. He recommends the rifling of our smooth 
bore cannon, and that the entire army be supplied 
with breech-loading arms.——The Seer tary of thi 
Nary reports that the Commission appointed to ex- 
amine the sailing-vessels of the United States recom- 
mend the conversion into steamers of three line-of- 
battle ships, but do not advise the application of 
steam to brigs, sloops, and frigates, 
increase of the navy. 


He urges an 
During the year 12 slavers 


have been captured by our vessels, and $119 Afri- | 


cans liberated. Seer: tary of the Interior re- 
ports that, during the year and a quarter end- 
ing September 30, 16,585,361 acres of public lands 
were proclaimed for sale, 9,649,471 surveyed, and 
12,060,053 sold. There are 11,284 pensioners, who 
draw $1,001,018. During the year 5628 patents 
have been issued, and 84 caveats filed, The Jost- 
master-General reports the following statistics of his 
Department from 1858 to 1860, with estimates for 
1861-62 : 


Years Expenditures Revenues. Deficiencies 

1858... ..$12.721,636 56 $8,186,792 86 $4,534,543 70 
1850..... 3 7,968,484 07 6,996,009 26 
9,218,067 40 5,656,705 49 
1861. 9,676,711 00 5,088,424 04 
1862., 10,385,934 60 4,568,600 63 


SOUTHERN AMERICA, 


In Afexrico the Liberal party still retain the as- | 


cendency which they had gained. After the capture 
of Guadalajara, its defenders were incorporated into 
the army of their Liberal opponents. Marquez, the 
most dashing of Miramon’s officers, who had ad- 
vanced from the capital to relieve Guadalajara, was 
defeated, and his troops joined their former enemies. 
Puebla, the only strong place besides the capital re- 
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maining to Miramon, it is presumed has fallen into 
the hands of the Liberals, whose forces we re again 
concentrating upon the City of Mexico, with fayor 
able prospects for its reduction.— The previous 
pages of this Number of the Magazine cont 
article de criptive of the new ( hiriqui route across 
the Isthmus of Panama. The Report of our Gov 
ernment Expedition abundantly confirms the views 
advanced in this paper, and apparently establish th 
fact that this route furnishes a means of transit com 


iin an 


bining the requisites of good ports 1 pon both oceans, 
and a practicable railway route between them,— 
Buenos Ayres has at length re-assumed its place a 
one of the States of the Argentine Confed ration. 
This was formally acec mplished on the 21st of Octo 
ber, when the Governor took the oath of all “giance, 
The event was celebrated by a solemn Te enm in 
the Cathedral, and by public rejoicings in the city 
' of Buenos Ayres. Commander Page mncluded 
the work of surveying the principal branches of the 
Rio de la Plata to a distance of more than two thou 
sand miles from the mouth of that river. The result 
is, that great streams hitherto wholly unknown to 
the world, are shown to be accessible to s eamboat 


has 


navigation, and a rich and valuable region is opened 
for colonization and commerce.——Between 7’ u 
and the United States a diplomatic rupture has oc 

curred, growing out of the refusal of the Peruvian 
Government to make indemnity for the capture of 
two American vessels seized and confiscated on the 
charge of taking guano contrary to the laws of Peru 
Our Minister, Mr. Clay, has demanded and received 
his passports. 

EUROPE, 

The Prince of Wales, after a long voy: 
reached home. Leaving Portland on the 20th of 
October, on the 6th of November he had arrived 
within a day’s sail of England, when a heavy gal 

| arrested his course for more than a week, causing 


great anxiety for his safety. The vessels, however, 
arrived on the 14th, having suffered nothing | eyoud 
a deficiency in supplies; and on the following day 
the Prince reached Windsor Castle.— W hat is pos 
itively known of the progress of affajrs in Italy may 
be summed up in a few words. The career of th 
Garibaldian and Sardinian troops has been one con 
tinued triumph. The union of Naples to Piedmont 
was submitted to the popular vote; and the result 
was 1,102,499 Aves to 9371 Nays. Victor Emanucl 
has formally assumed the sovereignty of the King 
dom of Italy. There appears to be little disposition 
on the part of any of the Great European Powers 
to interfere in Italian affairs. ,But serious disa- 
agreements exist between Garibaldi and the Sar 
dinian Government as to ulterior measures. Gari- 
baldi has for the present withdrawn from the scene 
of action. In his farewell address to his army he 
| says, significantly: ‘‘Once more I repeat my bat- 
} tle-cry, ‘To arms, all of you!’ If March, 1861, does 
not find a million of Italians in arms, then alas for 
| Italy! Let the March of 1861—or, if necessary, 
| February—find us all at our posts.” The point of 
| difference appears to be that Garibaldi wishes to 
make an attempt to drive the Austrians from Vene- 
tia, while Victor Emanuel and his councilors hesi- 
tate at taking this hazardous step, preferring, fo: 
the present at least, to limit their efforts to the con 
solidation of the kingdom of Italy. 
THE EAST. 
The war in China has fairly commenced. On the 
24th of August the French and English attacked th« 
| Chinese forts near the mouth of the Pei-ho, from 


| 


$4,359,975 
53,187,195 
1 
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which they had been so disastrously re pales, “These 
were carried after severe loss on both sides, the Chi- 
nese manifesting a bravery and skill of which they 
have heretofore shown no examples. Fruitless ne- 
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guietiens were then instituted; and upon their fail- 
ure the Europeans advanced upon Pekin. At the 
latest dates they were encamped near the Chinese 


capital. 


Viterary 


Coins, Medals, and Seals, Ancient and Modern, 
Illustrated and Described, Edited by W. C. Prime. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) Among the 
pursuits more or less intimately connected with va- 
rious important branches of knowledge, the study 
of numismatics occupies a high rank. The illustra- 
tions which it affords of numerous historical prob- 
lems, of the manners and customs of ancient nations, 
and of the establishment and progress of political 
institutions, recommend it to the attention of the 
liberal scholar; while the collection of coins, on a 
systematic plan, is not only a source of valuable in- 
formation, but forms an elegant and fascinating 
amusement. In many portions of this country the 
taste for the pursuit has, within afew years, become 
a passion. Large and expensive collections have 
been accumulated ; and what, in the first instance, 
was usually regarded as a harmless monomania at 
best, now receives a large share of attention from 
intellizent amateurs in every walk of life. The 
publication of this comprehensive manual, accord- 
ingly, takes plaée at an opportune moment. The 
author is well known by his admirable volumes of 
Oriental travel, which evince not only the ready 
tact of a sa but an enthusiastic 
spirit of antiquarian research. In the course of his 
historical studies an interest was naturaliy awak- 
ened in the subject of coins; and the present work 
7 the result of wide reading and investigation, as 


racious observer, 


vell as of successful experience in collecting a vi il- 


u uable numismatic cabinet. It is intended to pre- 

nt, ia a cheap and condensed form, the outlines 
of the science, which are essential to its intelligent 
study, but whic sh novices, fresh to the pursuit, could 
not otherwise obtain exe pt with great labor and 
expense. The effect of the work will doubtless be 
to encourage an enlighten “1 taste for numismatics ; 
while it will throw cold water on the blind zeal of 
accumulating rare and curious, but worthless pieces 
of metal. The volume is profusely illustrated by 
representations of ancient and modern coins, which, 
with the judicious comments of the editor, compose 
an attractive introduction to the science, that can 
not fail to be of eminent utility to the youthful stu- 
dent 

Some interesting details are given in the volume 
with regard to the comparative value of different 
United States coins, which, if duly heeded by the 
inexperienced collector, would often save him from 
getting his fingers burned. The dollar of 1794, for 
instance, is now very scares, and commands a high 
price. In an ordinary state of preservation it is 
worth from $4 to $5, and in fine condition is rated 
at a much higher figure. Most of the dollars from 
1794 to 1804 are not worth any premium on the 
weight of the silver, unless in extra fine condition. 
Only two or three specimens are known of the dol- 
Jar of 1804. The dollars of 1836, 1838, and 1839 are 
rare, according to the dates, and sell from $6 to $18, 
according to date and condition. In 1851 and 1852 
no dollars were issued for circulation, and the speci- 
mens struck at the Mint are very rare, commanding 
from $15 to $18 each at auction. The Mint proofs 


Matires, 


of the dollar 


circulation, 


of 1858, which were never issued for 
are sold from $4 to #5. The dime of 
1796 is rare, selling from #1 50 to $2 50.  Rarest 
of all is the dime of 1797, which commands from 
$7 50 to B8 5 The cent is a favorite coin with 
collectors, and often sells for an extravagant price. 
The rarest is the cent of 1799, which, in good condi- 
tion, is worth about $10. Of this there are many 
counterfeits, altered from the cents of 1797 and 1798, 
which are often not easily detected even with the 
aid of the best magnifying-* In 1815 no cent 
and any alleged specimens that are ex- 
hibited are counterfeits. 

In one of his chapters Mr. Prime offers some prac- 
tical hints to young collectors, which are none the 
less instructive on account of the pithy brevity with 
which they are expressed. Contine your attention 
to one class of coins at a time. Without rejecting 
other coius or medals not belonging to this class, 
give no time, labor, or money to their accumulation. 
Do not content yourself with poor spe cimens. Take 
the first speciiaen you can tind of any coin, good or 
bad, but always exchange it for a better specimen 
at the first possible moment. Never pay the slight- 
est attention to a coin whose date is doubtful. Hav- 
ing completed one series of coins, commence another 
series, and complete that. You will thus obtain, iu 
time, an interesting and valuable cabinet. Arrange 
your ancient, foreign, and colonial coins by States, 
your regular series of United States by dates, your 
tradesmen’s cards alphabetically, and your political 
tokens according to your own fancy. Clean your 
coins very carefully—the brass ones with spirits of 
hartshorn and prepared chalk ; the silver with soap 
and water and a soft brush; and those of white met- 
al with alcohol, or soap and water, or the hartshorn 
and chalk. Never pay a big price for worthless 
coins. Few coins are worth a high price. Even 
the rarity of a coin is no test of its real numismatie 
value. As soon as this is made the standard you 
cease to be a numismatist, and become a speculator. 

The practical, common sense character of Mr. 
Prime's book may be seen from the preceding sam- 
ples, and we will only add that its value is much in- 
creased by the excellent indexes with which it is 
accompanied, 

Methodism Successful ; and the Internal Causes 
of us Success, by Rey. B. F. Terri, D.D., LL.D. 
(Published by Derby and Jackson.) The singularly 
rapid and extensive progress of the Methodist per- 
suasion, since its establishment by the pious zeal of 
John Wesley, is vigorously set forth in this inter- 
esting volume. It gives a general view of its his- 
tory and present condition, a sketch of several of 
its most eminent preachers and divines, and a phil- 
osophical analysis of the causes and conditions of its 
development. The secret of its success is to be 
found, according to Dr. Tefft, in its character as a 
system of religious faith and experience. Method- 
ism, in his view, is not an artificial aggregate of 
opinions and practices, gradually built up from a 
small and insignificant beginning, but a natural and 
legitimate growth from the single point of the ne- 
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cessity of personal religion. Methodism as an idea, 
as a movement, as a system, may be resolved into 
the personal religion of the founder, multiplied into 
the numerous body of his adherents, who, in every 
thing which they have accomplished, have been 
governed and propelled by this common and all-con- 
trolling force. ‘This idea is expanded with great 
variety of illustration, forming a volume of uncom- 
mon interest, not only to the student of religious 
opinions but to the general reader. 

The Odyssey of Homer, literally translated, with 
explanatory notes, by THropoge ALors BuckLey, 
forms a new volume of ‘ Harper's Classical Libra- 
ry.” The edition includes the Hymns and Minor 
Poems that have been attributed to Homer, com- 
pleting all that tradition has connected with his 
name. The text of Ruhnken, Ernesti, and Her 
mann has been followed, with few unimportant va- 
riations. An interesting feature of the volume is 
found in the frequent quotations that are given from 
the paraphrases of Chapman, Congreve, and Shellev. 
The Life of Homer, which nas been falsely ascribed | 
to Herodotus—and which is, in fact, the earliest {ue- 
moir of Homer extant—is presented in a lively ver- 
sion by Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie. ; 

Life of Andrew Jackson, by JAMES Parton. (Pub- | 
lished by Mason Brothers.) In this volume Mr. 
Parton brings to a close the elaborate work in which 
he has undertaken to portray the life and character | 
of the hero of New Orleans and the unrelenting fo 
of the United States Bank. The present installment 
extends over an eventful period of American histo- 
ry, reaching from the nomination of General Jack- 
son to the Presidency in 1823 to the close of his 
life, in 1845. It consequently includes the exciting 
controversy relative to the canvass of 1824 and 1828 ; 
the policy of the new Democratic Administration ; 
the reign of terror among the office-holders ; the 
dissensions in the cabinet ; the re-election of Presi- | 
dent Jackson; the development of Nullification ; | 
the war upon the Bank; the French imbroglio ; th« 
retirement to the Hermitage, and the peaceful close 
of a militant and stormy career. The biographer 
has performed his task with unabated alacrity and 
boldness unto its completion. He has evidently 
fortified himself by a thorough study of his subject, 
explored every available source of information, 
gained possession of the testimony of voluminous 
documents, and, without dismay at his vast accum- 
ulation of materials, has wrought them up into a 
singularly spicy narrative, with scarcely a line of 
dullness from the beginning to the end. Whatever 
differences of opinion may be called forth by his es- 
timate of the salient events in the life of Jackson, 
or his appreciation of the peculiar traits of his char- 
acter, no one will deny him the merit of rare dili- 
gence of research, conscientious fidelity of state- 
ment, and piquant energy of description. 

A new edition of Lord Macavtay’s Critical, His- 
torical, and Miscellaneous Essays, with an Introduec- 
tion and Biographical Sketch, by E. P. Wuppte, is 
published by Sheldon and Co. The essays are ar- 
ranged in the exact chronological order of their 
composition, and comprise several pieces, of unques- 
tionable authenticity, which have never before been 
included in any edition of Macaulay's miscellancous | 
writings. The Introductory Essay, by Mr. Whip- 
ple, consists of an interesting biography of Lord 
Macaulay, and a judicious critical estimate of his 
literary merits. Mr. Whipple remarks that, in | 
losing him, England lost the man who, beyond all 
other men, carried in his brain the facts of her his- 


tory. The strongest impression derived from his 
writings is that of the robust and masculine char 
acter of his intellect. He was a stout and tough 
polemic, thoroughly furnished for combat, and who 
neither gives nor expects quarter. No tenderness 
to frailty interferes with the merciless severity of his 
judgments. His love for the beautiful and true gen- 
erally took the form of hatred for what was de 
formed and false. He found a grim delight in hold- 
ing up to public execration the meanness, baseness, 
fraud, falsehood, and corruption which he abhorred 
with his whole heart and soul. His progress through 
history was marked by the erection of the gallows, 
the gibbet, and the stake; he seemed to consider 
that the glory of the judge rested on the number of 
the executions; and he has hanged, drawn, and 
quartered many individuals whose cases are now 
submitted to a rehearing at the bar of public opin- 
ion.—The other leading features of Lord Macaulay's 
character are commented on by Mr. Whipple in a 
manner that does equal credit to his candor and his 
acuteness. 

The Children’s Picture Fable- Book contains nearly 
two hundred well-known fables, in a version suited 
to the capacity of the youngest, and illustrated by a 
profusion of irresistibly-spirited engravings, from de- 
signs by Harrison Weir. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower 
Amoor, by Tuomas Wirtam Arkrxson, is pub- 
lished in a handsome octavo volume, wiih numerous 
illustrations, by Harper and Brothers. A summary 
ofa portion of this admirable book of travels has been 
given in a previous number of our Magazine, ena- 
bling the reader to form an imperfect idea of the 
variety and richness of its contents, and the re- 
markable animation and graphic power of the nar- 
rative. 

A neat pocket edition, in blue and gold, of WiL- 
L1s's Poems and of Mrs. Oscoon's J’oems (issued by 
Clarke, Austin, Maynard, and Co.), will attract tho 
attention of purchas 


rs of gift-books for the holiday 
season. On the poetical fascinations of these favor- 
ite writers it would be superfluous to descant at this 
time of day. 

Bob and Walter: with the Story of Breckneck 
Ledge (published by Phinney, Blakeman, and Ma- 
son), is one of the most charming juvenile stories of 
the season, and will delight the heart of more than 
one youthful reader. 

Evan Harrington ; or, He would be a Gentleman 
(published by Harper and Brothers), is a spirited 
novel, illustrative of the distinctions of rank in En- 
glish society, and remarkable for the vivacity of its 
narrative and the dramatic raciness of its dialocue, 

A new series of Tales and Sketches, entitled Stud- 
ves from Life, by Miss Muock, the popular au- 
thoress of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” is published 
by Harper and Brothers. They exhibit the same 
knowledge of the world, penetration into motives, 
and giace and facility of expression, which have 
given her such an eminent rank among the imagin- 
ative writers of the day. 

Clarke, Austin, Maynard, and Co. have published 
an attractive edition of Dickens's Little Folks, con- 
sisting of a series of selections from the writings of 
the great novelist, in his own language ; in which 
are described the fortunes of Little Nell, Smike, 
Oliver Twist, Little Paul, Florence Dombey, and 
other of his celebrated juvenile characters. It is 
brought out in twelve volumes, and is illustrated by 
Darley. 
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TATIONAL LIFE.—Modern civilization owes a 
LN great deal to the little city of Geneva, as a 
strong-hold of Protestant freedom and a nursery of 
manly culture. The name won for this home of his 
adoption by that somewhat hard and intolerant, yet 
powerful and devoted reformer, Calvin, has never 
been lost; and while, in the eighteenth century, the 
masters of the New Illuminism, Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, gave Geneva a kind of note that might well 
have shaken the bones of Calvin and Farel in their 
graves, even those great free-thinkers have done 
much to revive the interest in the great social and 
religious questions of our age, and the Genevan 
thinkers and scholars now take a leading position in 
Christendom. Some of the cuestions which they 


agitate from their point of view come very near | 


to us in our different position, and we have rarely 
been more interested in any philosophical discussion 
than that which has recently taken place between 
Comte Léon de Gasparin and M. Bungener, upon 
what they call Individualism and Multitudinism in 
the Church. Substituting Society for the Church, 


and bringing into survey dominant tendencies in our | 


own national life, we may take some good hints for 
our own guidance, and perhaps say a wholesome 


word to the times upon the relations of the Many and 


the One, or of Individualism and Multitudinism in | 


America. 
There can be no doubt that we are Many; and 


probably no nation on the face of the earth is made | 


up of such various materials as ours. The diversity 
that Rome and her rival empires had in their colo- 


nies and tributaries we have in our own body politic; | 
YI 


and the varieties of blood, from the phlegmatic Chi- 
nese to the excitable Irishman, are less than the 


varieties of creed, which range from the absolutism | 


that claims unquestioning allegiance to the Pope, to 
the thorough-going rationalism that makes out each 
man to be his own priest, Bible, and Church. Our 
political faiths differ quite as widely; and while there 
is great enthusiasm in certain quarters for statute law 
and national union, there is, on the other hand, no 
small disposition to make each man a law to him- 
self; and the transcendental philosopher who went 
to jail to prove his conscientious objection to taxes, 
did but carry out consistently an idea by no means 
uncommon in our land. 
new theory of society, we may find in the obvious 
principles of our common nature the grounds of mu- 
tual difference and mutual association. Look at 
that score of boys who are sauntering home from 
school. They have just left the government of 
their teacher or teachers, and are all on the qui vive 
with the sense of liberty and the love of fun. Watch 
them, and note the certainty with which they sub- 
stitute one government for another, and go to the 
empire of play from the empire of study. Now they 
divide into two parties, under exact laws and rigor- 
ous leadership, for the games of cricket or foot-ball ; 
and again they march together, under a captain, as 
a juvenile military corps, and every offender against 
the rules of discipline is stigmatized as an offender 
against the common welfare. After the plays are 
over the boys tend homeward, each with his own 
step and expression, pleased to resume their own in- 
dividual liberty, yet quite sure to awaken the next 
morning with fresh spirit for new studies and new 


sports, that shall bring the many and the one pleas- | 


antly and profitably together. It will not be amiss 
to note some of the causes that control these two 


Without seeking for any | 


Calle, 


| tendencies among us, and tend on the one hand to 
, and on the other hand to unite, us children 
rger growth. 

“e tend to become many, obviously, first of all, 
because we are, by po ition and history, so free to 
follow our individual dispositions ; and while, in oth- 
er countries, the first truth taught the child is that 
the individual belongs to the State, the first truth 
generally taught here is that the State belongs to 
the individual. Our history presents to us a picture 
of companies of emigrants from leading nations of 
Europe, who came hither at different times and for 
different purposes, and who organized 

| for protection and defense. The different colonies 
were brought together not so much by any prede 
termined theory as by mutual necessity ; 
became a nation because ' 


overnments 


and we 
assailed by common en- 
emies and occupying a common soil. Our fathers 
indeed had, for the most part, one language and one 
ancestral tradition ; vet not all of the colonies were 


English, and they that were so were not sufficiently 


| united in Church and State opinions and usages to 
agree upon a common platform, unless moved to it 
by the pressure of a common danger. No friend- 
ship was heartier than that between the best men 
of Massachusetts and Virginia, vet it was something 
far more imperious than the fecling of good-fellow- 
ship that brought the Roundheads of the Bas State 
and the Cavaliers of the Old Dominion to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and to fight throuch the long 
and weary war of liberty under the lead of Washing- 
|ton. Probat ly no movement that ever took place 
on earth did so much, in the same time, to make a 
nation of scattered colonies as the War of Independ- 
ence. Yet it must not be forgotten that the prim- 
itive colonies had very marked idiosyncrasies, which 
| must be expected to appear more emphatically after 
the pressure of common danger was removed, and 
new opportunitics and competitions presented them- 
selves. Moreover, in each colony itself the germs 
old 
fields of European strife could not be expected to 
bear their fruit at and we may reasonably 
believe that the State and National lovalty in- 
spired by the Revolution did much to keep in check 
personal and sectional ececentricities. As history 
usually reads, and human nature develops its min- 
gled elements, we ought to be prepared to see stub- 
born opinions and wills in contlict with old prece- 
dents; and we surely ought not to wonder that 
uncomfortable feelings should arise in a new and 
expanding country, whose people have hardly en- 
tered into the full sense of their liberty, and taken a 
full survey of their domain, after observing the dif- 
ficulty which older nations, bound together by the 
| dangers and victories and usages of a thousand years, 
| encounter in preserving their harmony and integri- 
|tv. The old nations need constantly to renew their 
| peace by reviewing their history, and reforming 
| their policy, and refreshing their patriotism. Why 
| should not we do the same? What folly can be 
| greater than to regard liberty—the very liberty that 
| makes us free to act—as if it were so manifest a des- 
| tiny as to dismiss free agency, and keep us in our 
| position by an iron fatalism ? , 

We shall see more clearly the need oft revising 
|} and quickening our national life by taking a glance 
at the material, political, and social causes that tend 
| to separate and disintegrate us. We have no eye 

to any party questions or interests, but we propose 


lof stubborn nonconformity that came from the 


once 5 


merely to have a little kindly conference that may 


1 
promote 


rood neighborhood. 
likely cause of alie: 


The most obvious or 
ition of our people from the cen- 
tral government would at first seem to be the mar- 


quent remoteness of such large numbers from the 
seat of national government, and, in fact, from any 
strong-hold of civilization. Men depend very much 
upon vicinity for incentive and guidance; and al- 
though for a time after they leave their old home in 
the midst of a thick population they cling to it all 
the more fondly, and even exaggerate its charms in 
the enchantment of distance, yet ere long they find | 
themselves in the main engrossed by the stern real- 


velous expansion of our territory, and the x 


ilies before their eyes, and the backwoodsman is in 
danger of a kind of barbaric individualism that needs 
A certain school of think- 
ers, indeed, glory in this very isolation, as giving 
not only self-reliance but education. Yet, if we in- 
terpret human nature fairly by the light of philos- 
ophy and experience, we shall see clearly that as 
man rises in culture and dignity his associations 
with his own kind multiply and rise; while, on the 
other hand, as life sinks down into the low plane of 
merely animal appetite, sociality vanishes, and man, 
like the beast, thinks more of being amply fed than 
of any high secial satisfaction. In fact, the lowest 
instincts, and only they, are merely private, and he | 
who is wholly ruled by them, and who needs only | 
to be clothed and sheltered and fed, is properly call- 

ed an idiot or priva’e person; while, as the true man 

rises in the development of his powers, he forms con- 


effective counteraction. 


stantly new associations with his race, and in every 
book and art, example, lesson, he finds himself in 
closer fellowship with the living and the dead. We 
are not of course ready to apply any harsh epithets 
to our border population, yet we do regard them as 
in danger of rudeness and semi-barbarism in the ab- 
sence of the mighty power of public opinion and so- 
cial usage, that do so much to keep our passions in 
check, and bring us up to a wholesome standard 
of average decency and self-control. Here, in the 
midst of habitual social refinement and positive 
Christian institutions, a certain measure of good 
behavior becomes a social necessity ; and there is a 
great deal in our manners and conduct that comes 
to us from the common life, like the quiet of Sunday | 
with its church-going, clean clothes, and serious les- | 
sons. The more remote we are from the centres of 

civilization the more of this social influence we lose, | 
and the greater is the need of keeping and strength- | 
ening all the tics that bind the backwoodsman to 

his nation and his race. Now we hazard nothing 

in saying that the national post-office, with its con- | 
veyance of letters and papers to all parts of the land, | 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the St. Lawrence, is an immense power 
in promoting civilization and repelling barbarism. 
It seems to us a very simple institution, and we take 
it as a matter of course, like the green grass or the 
falling water, yet it is the product and expression 
of our national power, and without its aid the dis- 
tant parts of the country would be virtually severed 
from the great capitals, and millions of men now 
within a few days’ communication with their kin- 
dred and friends, would be virtually driven into ex- 
ile beyond reach of the cheering word that now 
comes to them almost on the wings of the wind. 
A postage stamp costs three cents, and is soon de- 
faced, but what a world of meaning there is in its 
face! It is the coinage, not of gold, but of the high- 
er currency of human thought and feeling. That 
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| country with his own. 
| always encouraged at seeing the interest taken by 


little piece of paper virtually says to every one of 
us: ‘You belong to a great nation that cares for 
each one of you, and bears word from each one of 
you at will to every city, village, and outpost in the 
land.” The head of Washington is justly stamped 
upon every national letter, and if every man in 
America would take out the old family ‘Bible the 


| next time he receives a letter from home or distant 


kindred, and will put the letter upon the Bible and 
solemnly ask himself how much he and humanity 
owe to the great providential fact which that red 
vignette commemorates, he will necd no new apos- 
tle of patriotism to rebuke his languor and quicken 
his national enthusiasm. The mere fact that the 
letter or paper came to him speaks volumes; but 
we must also remember the worth of the contents 
of the letter or the paper. Letters keep houschold 
affections alive, and newspapers are the circular let- 
ters of the whole nation. It is this double commu- 
nication, secured by national powcr in conjunction 
with the new locomotive forces that are doing so 
much to annihilate distance, that is counteracting 
the isolation of our border population, and bringing 
ever nearer the main currents of our national life. 
Something of this communication might remain 
apart from the national jurisdiction; but even ifthe 
message reached its destination, it would lose much 
of its worth in ceasing to be associated with the im- 
perial hand that now bears it on its way. The fa- 
miliar post-mark itself is a cipher of loyal fellowship 
that interprets at once our whole public history, 
and with every mail that comes into the village 
every villager feels himself bound with new ties to 
the whole nation. We who live generally in the 
crowd can hardly appreciate the socializing power 
of our public lines of conveyance, unless we can re- 
member some season of absence from home, when a 
letter was more than a cordial to our homesickness, 
and seemed to bring meat and drink and friends at 
once within its marvelous seal. When we consider, 
moreover, how rapidly the best thoughts that con- 
cern the nation and mankind are circulated in our 


| mails, and the remotest seciions are in constant con- 


ference with the centres of intelligence and activity, 
we take more encouraging views of the unity of our 


people. 


As national communication does so much to cor- 
rect the estrangement growing out of extension of 
territory, we should look to better public spirit to 
correct the sharp individualism that is apt to grow 
out of the absorbing pursuit of gain and the dispo- 
sition to measure worth by wealth, in the absence 
of the old hereditary titles of honor. With us, what 
is called business is the absorbing pursuit, and the 
pursuit becomes narrow and belittling when it is 
followed merely for private ends, apart from large 
associations with the country and the world. Sure- 
ly our national life tends much to enlarge and ele- 
vate business, by connecting it with the great in- 
terests and destinies of the nation; and while we 
do not think that trade of itself creates patriotism, 
and that he is a true lover of his country who looks 


only to the gains to be made in her markets, we are 


quite certain that he is not only a better merchant, 
but a better citizen, who carries national feeling 
into his business, and identifies the prosperity of his 
For our own part, we are 


our men of business in leading public questions, for 
it assures us that not only are they giving their 
keen judgment to public affairs, that they may se- 
cure their private interests by the general welfare, 


| 
| | 


but that they are educating a powerful habit of 
practical forethought, and running lines of substan- 
tial connection along which currents of patriotic 
feeling can not but travel in due time. Any sensi- 
ble man who will study the bearing of the stability 
and prosperity of our Government upon the busi- 
ness of the country will tind himself becoming some- 
what of a statesman as well as a political econo- 
mist; and we regard 
manufactures as three 
are watching with carefu 


commerce, agriculture, and 
reat national bureaus that 
1 eve over the public wel- 
fare throughout all changes of parties and cabinets. 
We hope to see the bond between busin Ss and {OvV- 
ernment more instead of less, for we have great con- 
fidence in the judgment of a people that are trained 
to think.carefully for themselves and their children, 
and test every public measure by its bearing upon 
their welfare and the prospects of their children. 
True, indeed, that traffic may make men mercenary, 
yet the mercantile spirit that looks to sure and con- 
stant gains from honorable industry is much better 
than the military spirit that burns to grasp fortune 
or fame in a single battle, and measures success by 
destruction. Let the mercantile spirit be enlarged 
and exalted by the beautiful arts, the sciences, hu- 
manity, and religion, and we need have no fears 
that business will make us drudges or misers. We 
regard the true idealist to be he who brings the best 
ideas and energies to bear or actual affairs, instead 
of forsaking things actual to lose himself in the 
clouds. Reality is found only when truth is carried 
out or made actual; and America will gain in ideal 
wisdom, as well as in material wealth, when she 
solves the great problem of her industrial prosper- 
ity, and the closest alliance is cemented between the 
farms, work-shops, homes, and schools of the people 
and the Government of the nation. 


It may be that the practical interest taken by our | 


people at large in public affairs, on account of their 
bearing on private welfare, does something to make 
up for the absence of that national feeling which in 
other countries comes from the spirit of caste and 
the combination of privileged officials and hereditary 
dignitaries, 
part taken by the people at large in the choice of 
rulers and the administration of government, they 


might sometimes be in danger of forgetting that we | 


have any rulers or government, since the process of 


election is more conspicuous than the fact of some- | 
body’s being elected ; and our civil functionaries are 


comparatively withdrawn from public notice as soon 
as their success is certain. Certainly our official 
personages do not of themselves, as in the Old 
World, form a distinct class, who embody in them- 
selves the sentiment of loyalty. 
Congress go from the ranks of the people, and return 
thither without retaining any peculiar social caste ; 
and even the functionaries, the most stable in the 


tenure of their office, as our army and navy officers, | 
are too poorly paid and too few to do much to con- | 


It | 


centrate in themselves the dignity of the state. 
is all the more important, then, that the national 


sentiment should be distributed widely throughout | 


the homes and business of the people, and that we 


should trace out carefully the ties of connection be- | 


tween each citizen and the whole nation. In this 
way the public spirit of the old times of patriotism 
was nurtured. The town meeting was the germ of 
the State Legislature and the Netional Congress ; 
and every town meeting now, as it fixes the annual 
tax for schools and roads, carries in its presence 
something of the dignity of its providential mis- 
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Our Members of | 


268 
sion, and speaks of the whoie nation to which it be 
longs. 

Wh consider the political and social causes 
that tend to divide our people, we can not but place 
two of these in the front rank party-spirit and the 
spirit or reform movement—the one busying 
itself with measures directly political, and the other 
appealing more directly to moral and religious prin 
ciples. So far as the existenc 
cerned we can not regret it, for where 
interest there will be difference 
ing, and partic 
ference. 


WwW 
of sect, 


of parties is con- 
there is 
3s of opinion and feel 
are but the embodiment of such dif. 
In fact, where there are no parties, we make 
them for our own pleasure, and do not really enjoy 
our sport unless we divide our ranks, and so take 
sid 


any 


Indifference is one of the first dangers of a 
republic, and the neglect of suffrage by so large a 
portion of our prosperous citizens, in our great cit 
ies, at our ordinary elections, gives us some hint 
of what the apathy of the people at large might 
without the stimulus of party-spirit to lead 
them to the polls. The trouble with party dis- 
tinctions is not that they that thev 
are allowed to bx that 
vast numbers of people seem to think of the point 
in which each party differs from iis opponents, and 


be 


exist, 


so exclusive and absorbing, 


to forget the many points in which they agree to- 
gether. It is a comforting thought, however, that 
the points of divergence so ary in each age, and al- 
most in each national election, that no permanent 
lines are drawn, and no hereditary grudges are trans- 
mitted. Party-spirit never raged higher than in the 
old times of Federalism and Democracy ; yet it would 
be somewhat difficult for any of the champions of 
those famous factions of a half century ago to define 
his position by the present lines of demarkation, and 
there seems to be little fear of any feuds of York and 
Lancaster dividing us by the prestige of great names. 
What disastrous strifes may arise from sectional in- 
| terests of a permanent character is quite a different 
question, yet one that by no means compels us to a 
gloomy solution, since parties are con stantly chang- 
| ing, and it is the policy of the opposition to approach 
as near its rival platform as it can without positive- 
| ly accepting it. Rival factions are said generally 
| to differ from each other in number but about five 
per cent., and of course the minority is obliged to 
agree as much as possible with the majority, so as 
to give the least offense and conciliate the most fa- 
vor. The whole history of our country thus far 
leads us to believe that sectional strifes will be over- 
ruled by new points of policy or principle, and in the 
readjustment of parties new and more auspicious 
combinations will be made. The present aspects 
of opinion in this country already indicate the new 
formation, and encourage the hope that, if extreme 
| opinions are held in different portions of the Atlantic 
States, there is a great reconciling power between 
that must at last harmonize alarming antagonisms 
and keep the peace and unity of the nation. The 
great West is probably destined to carry out this 
wholesome conservatism, and combine with our rul- 
| ing commercial cities in checking ultraisms from 
| whatever quarter, no matter whether the theorist 
exaggerates the prerogative of individual opinion 
or of State absolutism. The West is likely, we 
think, to cure us of one disposition which seems to 
run in the blood of many of us—the disposition to 
legislate too much, and to interfere with the personal 
| liberty which is an American instinct. We are to 
| learn, as we never have learned yet, that a repub- 

lican government is peculiar, not only in the tenure, 


3 
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but in the extent of its power, and its jurisdiction is 
limited in the r 
the 
indeed, 
within its sway. 
be Mayor of the city or Governor of the State, 


re of app jlication as well as in 
seeinintine of its officers. The majority rules 
but it should rule only in those matters that 
If the question be who shall 
the 
m*ioritvy must decide; but the majority has not 
ri; ht to decide upon all other questions and regulate 
1 private citizen’s expenses, tastes, table, 
It will be a new day when we learn to let 
many things alone that have given us a great deal 
of uble, and we may be assured that no course 
leads to so much antagonism as the attempt to force 
an agreement. In the celestial space each orb moves 
freely in its own orbit, and the magnificent dis- 
tances between the various members of our system 
teach us the wisdom of leaving more earthly bodies 
to walk each its own predestined way. We are not 
willing to do even what we like on compunction, 
and even the welcome dinner-bell would cease to 
us to the grateful repast if rung b Vv an enemy 
who had mastered the city, and forbade our dining 
at any other hou We are not fond of being tied 
into an easy-chair, or tethered to the cherished friend 
with whom we so gladly walk ; and, in fact, the first 
principle of social as of physical health consists in 
the distribution of vital forces throughout their ap- 
propriate centres, and not forcing the hands to do 


its 


come 


or cos- 


tume. 


draw 


the work of the feet, or the ears to take the place of | 
All the members move together happ vily | 


the eyes. 
only when they move freely, and if the leg 

sometimes a little antic, it is better to teach them 
discretion by due liberty than to check the trouble 
by tying them or by cutting them off. 
principle is, we 
vexed and ominous questions among us. 


believe, destined to settle many 
The great 


instincts and habitudes of our people will have their 


way, and it is the true wisdom, and we believe the | 


true humanity also, to leave each section free to 
develop its activities and institutions upon its own 
ground, and leave the will of Providence and the 
mighty forces of civilization to work out the great 
future of the country and the race. 

It is very hard for some people to consent to this 
doctrine, so set are they upon legislating upon all 


things for the whole work 1, and making the ballot- | 
box but a new form of the old de spotism of the bullet | 


and the bavonet. But we must remember that there 


are some things which we did not make and ean not | 


unmake. Our country, in its institutions as well as 


in its soil, is a great Providential fact, and we make | 


a sad mistake when we consider it as w holly flexible 
beneath the shaping hand of personal opinion. If 


we were thirty-three allied tribes instead of so many 


confederated States we could more readily under- 
stand the complex 
organization. We ought surely, then, to be wise 
enough to see the truth now, and shun the folly of 
undertaking to think for communities as free as we 
are, and quite as much bent upon following their 
own convictions. 


a habit of mind that is full of force and full also of 
dangers. It comes from the doctrine that the State, 
or nation, or community, is only an aggregation of 


individuals, and thus the only criterion is the ma- | 


jority of individual opinions. Accordingly the State 
is nothing, and has neither body nor soul to give it 


unity, and the many can not be one except in the | 
This doctrine may keep men | 
on the alert, and quicken discussion ; but it can not | 


aggregation of voices. 


| keepers of the general conscience. 


This obvious | 


and stubborn elements of our | 
| sonal experience. 
The tendency to deprive others | 


of their rightful jurisdiction, and to legislate for | 
them as far as votes can possibly do it, comes from | 


create nor conserve the best forms of social polity, 

and it has not been held by the master builders of 
our fabric. ‘he founders of our Constitution did 
not create our Government out of their own theories 
and opinions, they embodied the rights and 
usages of the people under the old colonies, and the 
nation was thence defined not merely by the figures 
of the census, but the consolidated and continuous 
life contained in its laws and organization. This 
life made us more than we made it, and the abortive 
attempts that have so often been put forth to create 
new institutions by mere vote without root in the 
life of the community, ought to teach us the folly 
of our too prevailing dogmatism, and the wisdom of 
leaving men more to themselves and their institu- 
tions. It is not alway S easy to set down in writing 
the vital Constitution of a State or nation; for there 
is a great deal of unwritten law that is as powerful 
and authoritative as any upon the statute book ; vet 
we are not long in finding out when the common in- 
stincts of a people are outraged, and it is altogether 
idle to expect by our metaphysics or rhetoric to 
change their character or institutions. 

Our national life is acted upon very strongly by 
authors, orators, and reformers, who aim to bring our 
people up to their own ideal standard of perfection, 
and we should be sorry to think that their labor is 
wholly in vain. It is not easy to classify the count- 
less and heterogeneous opinions and plans that are 
set before our people by those who claim to be the 
Yet there is one 
line of distinction that runs more or less distinet ly 
through the great host, and makes two main classes 
of them—we mean the line between experience and 


| enthusiasm, tried institutions and speculative ideas, 


or perhaps between practical conservatism and theo- 
retical radicalism. Some persons evidently speak 
and act as if the true root were already planted and 
all the branches were to grow from it in due order, 
while others speak as if there were no one root, but 
each branch must be a root in itself. The one tend- 
ency regards the many as one in the unity of a cen- 
tral state or church, while the other tendency keeps 
the many from being one by a watchful and jeal- 
individualism, that makes all association an 
act of opinion or choice depending wholly upon the 
will of the individual. It would be wrong to deny 
that great powers have been exhibited and great 
services have been rendered by both of those types 
of character. Without going into any ecclesiastical 
or theological controversy, consider the most strong- 
ly marked types of Church life in this country—the 
Catholic and the Independent we may call them 
more fitly than by any other name. The Catholic 
Church begins with the assertion of its own divine 
origin and authority, and trains its children within 

s fold without waiting for their assent or their per- 
The Episcopal Church, at least 
in England, follows the same idea, and asks as much 
allegiance from the nation as Rome asks from the 
world. Now we can not surely deny that some 
good fruits have come from this principle of Catho- 
licity in spite of its dangers, and not only ought we 
to be glad to see the continued union of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal Churches in the 
United States, but we may recognize in their con- 
stitutional basis a truth that may be accepted in all 
our civil and religious relations—the truth that all 
order and all liberty must grow from a Providential 
root, and only by some organic law can the freedom 
of the individual be saved from the tyranny of the 
mass. We believe that the Catholic and Episcopal 


ous 


| 
- 
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bishops have done much good in showing the import- 
ance of central organizatior, and checking the ex- 
cessive individualism that is doing so much to dis- 
integrate our people. Yet we can not, in spite of all 
the excesses of Independency, for a moment consent 
to deride its work or regret its existence. Puritan- 
ism, with its intense subjectivity, its determination 
to bring every principle and quality to the test of 
personal conviction and experience, has been an im- 
mense power in America, and our most original lit- 
erature and our most kindling eloquence have been 
nurtured in its school. At present the organs and 
champions of Independency are, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous features of the American Church, avd 
there are single men in their ranks who are an insti- 
tution in themselves. Yet we confess generally to 
a feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest under their 
words and in their presence. They give altogether 
too much prominence to present impulses and opin- 
ions, and do not strengthen and comfort us by the 
calm wisdom that speaks the voice of ages, and the 
broad fellowship that invites all men to come to- 
gether under the smile of her who asks to be the 
mother of us all. The intense subjectivity of Inde- 
pendency is constantly making new tests of salva- 
tion, and imposing new terms of fellowship, and 
sometimes claiming for the congregated consciences 
of the brethren an authority that prelacy dare not 
claim for its priesthood. In this country the dispo- 
sition to dictate how men shall eat, and drink. and 
amuse themselves, for example, has been carried to 
an extreme unknown in Europe, and not a few per- 
sons have sought protection for personal liberty un 
der the broad wing of the Mother Church, that offers 


, that the two parties will learn something 
from each other; and our common national life will 
be enriched by a religion at once comprehensive and 
free, quickening personal thought without captious 
dogmatism, and favoring central fellowship without 
spiritual despotism. Already we note most inter- 
esting developments in the religious life of the peo- 
ple, and never in the world have more original and 
earnest statements of conviction and experience been 
made to the general ear of a great nation than among 
us. In our day the alliance between the pulpit and 
the press has been cemented, and whatever of note 
is preached on Sunday is sent broadcast over the 
land in print on Monday. It will be well for our 
wisest and most gifted preachers to recognize their 
great opportunity, and a new day will come to the 
nation when they see that the great topics of civil 
ethics may be discussed without inflaming party 
passions, and a preacher may prove himself to be a 
patriot without degrading himself into a partisan. 

We have glanced at some of the material, civil, 


consciousness, 


man who really knows his own mind. In hum- 


drum, everyday life many a good man is hardly | 
aware that he is dependent for his happiness upon | 


his family, perhaps thinking that he could be con- 
tent to live much of the time alone; but no sooner 
has he gone a day’s journey from home than he 
comes to himself and his home, and counts the 
weary hours that keep him away. Thus we un- 
doubtedly have more national feeling than we are 
usually conscious of, and it is good for our citizens 
to see our flag flying in a foreign port, or hear a 


| tact. 
| gether who are in the main good friends, we have 
social, and religious elements of our national life. | 
These go to form what may be called our national | 
We need to make this conscious- | 
ness a little clearer to ourselves, and he is a wise | 


strain of our music in some distant land, to reveal 


to us how closely we are one people, and how much 


We find that our con- 
sciousness is not only a sense but a purpose; and 
while it perceives the extent of the domain and the 
range of the population, it also plans for the whole 
country, and we find ourselves insensibly joining 
our own little personal efforts, in faney if not in 
deeds, with the consolidated and continuous work- 
ing force of the whole nation. In fact, we all feel 
that we are thinking and working in a great concern, 
and we measure our dignity not only by the amount 
of our partnership, but the wealth and worth of the 
whole firm. Our national consciousness should be 
estimated not only by its extent, but by its intensity; 
and we must remember that, as we are united not 
only by our territorial lines and census tables, but 


we love our own country. 


by ideas, affections, associations, principles, and 
men, we are not only congregated but assimilated. 
This assimilation may be stronger in some of the 
States, in their relation to State institutions, than 
to the national life. Yet there is much of national 
feeling every where, and they who scold most at 
the nation as such, would be sadly grieved to lose 
the opportunity of scolding and being scolded, and 
might mourn as the henpecked husband did, who 
felt so lonely when his wife died, and he 
the stimulus of her tongue. Our law, 
literature, statesmanship, history, industry, relig- 
ion—all are more or k and the ve ry qual- 
ity of our mind is American in a sense that recog- 
nizes the whole nation in its most familiar associa- 
tions, ideas, and purposes 

We may well consider what must be the conse- 
quence of a disturbance or rupture of the old na- 
tional ties. Not only our habitual contemplations 
but our enterprises must feel the disturbance, and 
the active force as well as the intellectual sensibil 
ity of our people suffer the shock, Nor do we esti- 
mate the evil result merely by trying to measure 
Mischief is to be reward- 
ed in its quality more than its quantity ; and where 
there is the most life there may be the worst form 
of perversion and death. The corruption of the best 
thing is always the worst, and the most sensitive and 
complex organization always suffers the most when 
lacerated. In proportion as men are near each oth- 
er by ties of kindred or affection, they are most 
odious to each other when estranged. No quarrels 
are like family quarrels, no wars are like civil wars 
When, therefore, we consider the great comfort, mu- 
tual protection, and progress that we have enjoyed 
as a nation, let us not forget that all our good neigh- 
borhood may but imbitter animosity, and the lines 
of mutual association may be lines of hostile con- 
How much thirty millions may enjoy to- 


so missed 
education, 


ss nationa 


surfaces and count costs. 


good reason to know. How much thirty millions 
of people may suffer together, who are imbittered 
by feuds, crazed by jealousies, or inflamed by sec- 
tional strifes, we can not tell, and hope never to 
know. 

In surveying the various currents of our national 
life, one conviction of a cheering kind is quite pre- 
dominant, and with the statement of this we close 
this article. Regarding the material, civil, social. 
moral, and religious lines of association together, 
they are so interlaced together as to afford no room 
for cleavage. We split easily the log whose fibres 
run in parallel lines, but not the log that is full of 
knots and seams. We saw a few weeks ago some 
most amusing and abortive attempts to split the 


a fixed and impersonal order without the intrusio 
of pertinacious and exacting individualism. Th 
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trunk of an old sycamore-tree. The axe was blunt- 
ed and broken against the granite rocks which the 
root had seized in its embrace, and no wedges could 
make any headway between the tough and inter- 
laced fibres of the wood. The stump was bored, 
and powder was to be brought to bear against the 


obstinate log; but the juices of the tree deluged 
two of the borings, and the third, as it exploded, 
opened the seam just wide enough to show how stout 


were the ligatures and how desperate the attempt 
to break them. The old scarred sycamore trunk 
still stands, and held out new buds in triumph after 
all this hard handling. The oak is a stouter tree 
than the sycamore, and we trust that there are 
growths in the garden of God and in the keeping 
of humanity that are stouter than the oak. When 
ood and true and brav: men grow together into 
loval citizenship in a vital nationality, the fibres 
that cross and interlace each other at every knot are 
so joined by God that they can not be put asunder. 


‘ 
Editor's Easy Chair. 
HAPPY New-Year, and a welcome to Eighteen 
Hundred and Sixty-One! The century is 
getting into its ripe maturity; it has crossed the 
table-land, and begins to step upon the downward 
slope. Yet, as it looks back over its own life and 
into the latter years of its predecessor, how much it 
will see of actual gain to the world. 
There are philosophers who are a little doubtful 


of any real advance in the condition of mankind. It | 


is all circular, they say. You lose upon one sid 
what vou gain upon the other. You invent medi- 
cine and plasters to cure wounds and disease, but it 
is only because vou have developed diseases, and be- 
eause you have so ruined your bodies that wounds 


become mortal. The Indian needs no medicine and ! 


no plasters. He is not ill, and his flesh heals of 
itself when wounded. 

The reply to this argument is brief—it is not true : 
and if it were true, what of it ? 

It is not true; for when the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, the first of white men, they found that 
disease had swept off vast numbers of Indians, and 
the poor savages suffered sadly from the toothache. 

Then, if it were true, what of it? Is there no 
advance in the man who walks Plymouth streets to- 
day over Samoset and the red denizens of the old 
forest ? 

In like manner, you may show the germs of mod- 
ern thought and art and universal civilization in the 
Greeks, You may challenge philosophy to confound 
Plato, or sculpture to surpass Phidias, or architecture 
to rival the Parthenon. You may silence our orators 
with Demosthenes; you may abash our statesmen 
with Pericles; you may smite our poets with Homer- 
icsong. But the question of human condition is not 
of a few select and superior persons ; it is of all man- 
kind. In the latter days of France, a century ago, 
you might show colossal fortunes and a splendor of 
life such as no modern nobleman displays; but the 
real point is the condition of the multitude of men. 

And the claim for this century is that the aver- 
age level of the whole race is lifted. Single persons 


may be no wiser, or richer, or better than single men | 


before ; but the great mass of human beings know 
more, have more, and enjoy more than ever before. 

Turn back to the recent numbers of this Maga- 
zine, and, in Thackeray’s sketches of the Georges, 
see what the good society of England was. Then 


compare the court of George First, Second, Third, 
or Fourth with that of Victoria. What would our 
late visitor, the young Prince of Wales, have been in 
the halls of his ancestors? There is misery enough 
in England, doubtless ; immorality enough, and cor- 
ruptibility among public men; but look through 
Hogarth, and is it a picture of English life to-day ? 
Read the books of a century ago, when Samuel J. hn- 
son was the great literary Englishman, and Horace 
Walpole pooh-pooh-ed at Oliver Goldsmith, and how 
do they compare—not in genius or power, but in 
Christian humanity—with the books that England 
reads to-day: with Dickens, and Thackeray, and 
Carlyle, and Charlotte Bronté, and the Brownings, 
and Macaulay ? 

We are none of us likely to be suddenly caught up 
as saints just yet. But we need not sich for Greece 
nor the golden age. It is golden only because it is 


gone. Many a man abuses his wife at home, and is 
dreadfully homesick when he goes away. Socrates 
was not Greece, nor Pericles, nor Homer. And it 
is the glory of our age, and especially of our coun- 
try, that it will be known in history not for certain 
it men so much as for the condition of all men. 
See, in writing history, how this spirit shows itself, 
by the care with which historians describe the con- 
dition of the people. The most interesting chapter 
of Macaulay is thought by many to be the one in 
which he shows us just how far the multitude had 
gone in the great pursuit of intelligent content. 
And the chapter also shows, by contrast, how far 
we have gone. 

If we could only make Christendom really Chris- 
tian! And it is because that is being done—slow ly 
enough, if you please, but surely—that we can cor- 
dially grasp hands and congratulate as the years 
roll by. 

For ourselves, especially, we have nothing to de- 
plore. Upon the whole, no nation was ever more 


| healthy at heart, and none ever developed more rap- 
idly, Anomalies and exceptions will gradually and 
peacefully be eliminated from our system. The com- 
| mon sense and conscience of the people have always 
shown themselves to be awake in any great crisis. 
Our danger is our prosperity, but at present we shall 
| be able to control even that ; and we shall control it 
always, if our good sense keep pace with our oppor- 
tunities. 

And to our especial good friends into whose homes 
this Easy Chair rolls quietly every month, let us 
offer an especial good greeting. The old acquaint- 
ance does not grow weary, it seems, but every year 
and every month it is more closely cemented. In- 
visible, unknown friends! always considerate and 
kindly, with whom the Chair, also invisible, so cor- 
dially converses, it hails with you Eighteen Hundred 
Sixty-One, and wishes you, mast heartily, a Happy 
New-Year! 


One of those guides, philosophers, and friends, 
| the daily newspapers, for which we are all so grate- 
| ful—and which, if we may take their word for 
it, have superseded statesmen, philosophers, and 
preachers—alludes lately to that unhappy class of 
our fellow-beings, the Lyceum lecturers, as ‘‘ itin- 
erants.” The word suggests tinkers, peddlers, scis- 
sors-grinders, organ-grinders, and all the profession- 
al pedestrians. It is meant as a term of reproach, 
mingled with contempt. Itinerants! pah! People 
who peddle lectures!) People who humbug the 
public! Charlatans! Mountebanks! Harlequins! 
, Clowns! Zanies! Itinerants! 


Well, this is really dreadful! It is not new, but 
it is dreadful! It is not new, for we hear it regu- 
larly every winter; but it is truly lamentable that 
these impostors, peddlers, tinkers, grinders, should 
lay waste the public mind and pick the public pock- 
et with their shallow pretenses—as utterly worth- 
less as calicoes at twenty cents a vard that will not 
wash, or maudlin newspapers at two cents apiece. 

Poor fellows! Itinerants! As calmly as possi- 
ble, let us inquire what is an itinerant. It isa trav- 
eler. It is a luckless wight who goes from place to 
place. Christ sent his disciples into all the earth ; 
and the Methodist Church, not afraid of imitating 
its Master, founded the order of Itinerant Preach- 
They were neither afraid of traveling to preach 
the Gospel, nor of calling themselves travelers. 
They must settle the matter with the newspapers. 

A mercantile house sends its agents all through 
the land, to ** tout” for customers, or to dun debtors 
and collect bills. These itinerants, 


ers. 


gentry are 


The publishers send out canvassers and commis- | 


sion agents to sell books. These are itinerants. 

The missionary societies send out preachers into 
foreign ¢ yuntries, “ from pole to pole.” 
itinerants, 

The great religious societies dispatch their emis- 
saries, colporteurs, accredited agents. They are all 
itinerants. 

Then come the unhappy fellows who have been 
invited to go to a hundred places, and to speak to 
thousands of people, who pay them most generous 
ly, and thank them too, And these are your itin 
erant lecturers. 


They are a kind of peripatetic newspaper, but they | 


speak to a much larger audience than many jour- 
nals. <A lecturer in good practice will speak sixty 
or seventy times in a season, to an average audience 
of a thousand persons. When he returns he will 
have talked to seventy thousand people. If he has 
had any thing to say, and has said it so as to lodge 
in the minds of his hearers, he has done no unprotit- 
able work either for himself or his audiences, and he 
may congratulate himself upon a very respectable 
itinerancy. 

But the point of the sneer seems to be that these 
lecture fellows go about: they travel. ‘The argu- 
ment, probably, is that Ethiopian Minstrels and 
‘“* Big Shows” travel—argal, lecturers are Ethiopian 
Minstrels, and the Lyeeum a big show. The argu- 
ment is ingenious, but perhaps perfectly sound. Let 
us apply it in another way—thus: bitter, sour, dis- 
appointed, and despised people walk down Broadway 
every morning. But the editors of certain newspa- 
pers walk down Broadway every morning. 
fore the editors of certain newspapers are bitter, sour, 
disappointed, and despised. 

The argument is pleasant to handle, but it is not 
conclusive. It works both ways. It is a sword 
sharpened on the edge and the back. 

If a an has something to say which he puts into 
such a form and delivers so satisfactorily that mul- 
titudes of people want to hear him, and honor him, 
and reward him well, it seems a pity that they can 
not hear him because he would have to travel to 
reach them ; and if he traveled he would be an itin- 
erant. 

Perhaps the critics who are so troubled by the 
fact that itinerancy is essential to getting from one 
place to another will explain how it may be avoid- 
ed. It might be easy enough to explain how they 
themselves avoid it. Smith always avoids dining 
with Jones when Jones omits toask him. But that 
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They are | 


There- | 
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isa purely theoretical solution of the difficulty. As- 
suming that Jones does ask Smith, how is Smith to 
enjov the dinner, or Jones Smith’s soc iety, 
Smith goes to Jones's house? A ready wag might 
suggest that they could go to Delmonico’s. Sut 
that would not help; for they must be itinerants 
that they may get to Delmor 

Ah! if the ipers which grudge the lecture 
fellows their little fee and the transient applause 
could only by experience those beds, those 
steaks, those chill chambers, those startings before 
light, those autograph albums, those dreadful days 
in cars, those jokes (especially that most reverend 
witticism upon the eve ing the hotel for the 
hall, ** There'll be no itil we arrive, as the 
fellow said when he w: ing to be hung”), those 
cheerful laughs with which this well-known old fa- 


unless 


news] 


know 


vorite of a joke is received, those explanations of the 
small audience, those other explar 
of the want of applause 
generous as they are—if the newspapers knew these 
things they are kn the 
would spare them the * twit” of their vagabondage. 
They would feel that j isti 
life. They would emulate the charity of my Uncle 
Toby and s iv to the hapless itinerant, ‘* Go, insect ; 
there is root th in 


itions palliative 
ul faithful, kindly, and 
by 


as itinerants, they 


is done even in this 


1enou the world for thee and me! 

Lasr month we had a word about the pictures of 
Mr. Jarves; the collection of the old masters which 
he has made in Italy, and which he hopes may find 
a permanent home in New York, as the foundation 
of a historical gallery of painting. 

Mr. Jarves has collected the pictures to illustrate 
the progress of Christian art in Italy. He begins 
with the Byzantine specimens, and proceeds regu- 
larly through to the Caracci, Domenichino, 
Guido. Without claiming that he has the great- 
est works of the great painters, he says that he has 
characteristic pictures by all of those who appear in 
the gallery; and every body who knows will not 
deny that he says truly. His hope is that when the 
collection has been seen and studied, it will be felt 
that the works ought to be retained in the country, 


and 


because no gallery we have is like it, and because 
the student of art, and civilization, and Christianity 
may here see what otherwise he could not know 


until he reached Italy. As other pictures by the 
same men or by other artists are procured, they can 
be slipped into their proper places upon the line, and 
the gallery and the city be enriched. 

The gallery will have the charm of novelty to the 
great mass of spectators. The quaint old manner 
of the early masters is entirely new to our collee 
tions. What may be called our popular idea of 


| painting is illustrated in the rooms of the Dusseldorf 


Gallery, which open out of those in which the Jarves 
collection is deposited. The brightness and smooth- 
ness which mark the Rhine school are most agreea- 
ble to those who are not familiar with the older and 
religious art. But they are like sweet wines, which 
presently pall. The others, if at first obscure, are 
like the deep twilight, in which, as the eye becomes 
accustomed to the lesser light, it detects the lovely 
outline of a thousand forms at first unseen. 
| Thus a picture of Fra Angelico’s, of which there 
| are specimens in the Jarves Gallery, may seem at 
first formal, hard, and childish; but as you look on 
and on, and in and in, you catch some glimpse of 
that beauty of holiness, and that peace which passes 
understanding, which is the fruit of the Christian 
faith. They are so full of quiet, too—like cloisters 


' 
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and convent gardens, The broad, still, sunny days | 
of Italy stream over you again as you stand before 
the pictures. The wild life that heaved outside the 
walls of the church and chapel and convent in which 
they hung, and the raging passion that seethed in | 
the breasts of those bending, cowled, and mitred | 
men, the loud uproar, the romance, the apparent 
denial of all principle and death of religion which 
belong to the medieval and early modern times— 
all these things return as you look, and the pictures 
flame and blush and throb with a life which is not 
their life, and a charm which is beyond them. 

And yet, how is it not their life? Is nota pic- 
ture justly credited with all that it awakens—all 
that the spectator sees init? If you see Venice in 
a portrait of a Doge by Titian, did not Titian put 
Venice into the picture ? 
cisely the same meaning in any work. 


No two persons see pre- 
Every thing, 
then, that every body sees the painter put there. 
His genius may work half-unconsciously to himself, 
as the music of an orator’s voice, of which he is him- 
self unconscious, may be the n persuasive elo- 
quence of all his speech to many a hearer; while 
others are moved only by the linked logie of his 
thought. ‘dhe orator shall have the glory of both ; | 
and so shall the painter be worthily honored for all | 
that blazes or hides upon his canvas. 

But apart from the pure romance of these Jarves | 
pictures, there is the scientific value—that is, the 
assistance they furnish to the study of the progress | 
and development both of the spirit and the methods 
of art. With the Hand-book of Kugler, or Mr. 
Jarves’s own handsome and well-illustrated volumes 
of Art-Studies, you may pass many and many a 
morning with these pictures, and live back again, | 
as it were, into the very infancy of art and the spring 
of modern history. There is no study more fasci- 
nating or instructive; and when you have finished, | 
you are as well prepared to meet and understand 
the profuse treasures which Italy contains as if you | 
had learned in all the galleries there, instead of one | 
ntodest gallery here. When we can understand | 
the progress of Christian art from the beginning, ex- | 
perimentally, in New York, then New York has an- 
other claim to be considered a metropolis. 

Of the authenticity of Mr. Jarves’s specimens it 
is very hard to speak tinally. This, however, is 
very clear, that if there be a man who understands 
the difliculties of obtaining really fine works, and 
how to overcome those difficulties, Mr. Jarves is 
doubtless the man. He is curiously intimate with | 
all the dodges and tricks of the imitative art; and | 
there can be no reasonable doubt that his pictures | 
are what he believes them to be, and the most em- | 
inent connoisseurs in Europe agree with him. js 

Even if they were not so, it would not be so se- 
rious a matter. Such accurate copies as they would 
then appear to be would be as useful as the originals 
in studying both the originals themselves and the 
art they depict. A picture so closely reproduced 
from the original that you can not tell the difference, 
is about as good for study as the original, and for 
this reason—that what is admirable in the original is 
either the sentiment, the treatment, the color, or the 
drawing. If these are so faithfully reproduced that 
the sharpest eyes can scarcely distinguish them from 
the model, they are the same for the student's pur- 
pose. And this is true of the Jarves Galle ry. There 
is no reasonable doubt that they are what they are 
called—works of the oldest and most famous masters, 
from the early Byzantine down to the Bolognese 
school. But if they are not, they are still as useful, 


| men are so really irreligious, or rathe 


| commercial nation. 
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and the ailieatiead is by far the most interesting that 
has ever been brought to the country, 
New York ought to retain it. Let us hope that 


she ts a metropolis, and will retain it. 


A FRIEND asks the Easy Chair what he considers 
to be the characteristic of a Christian nation. The 
Easy Chair replies, Christianity. 
to be very obvious. 


The answer seems 
If you then ask what is Chris- 
tianity, the Easy Chair refers you to the teachings 
of Christ. 

Now there is a growing fear in m any minds lest 
Christianity, or religion, should be sccularized. Is 


| not that the very thing we all want? Is it not be- 


cause religion is supposed to have more relation with 
Gothic architecture, and white cravats, and solemn 
faces than with men doing their daily duties, that 
r, think that 
they are so? Is it not true that the Christian prin- 
ciples are popularly regarded as holding the same 
relation to our conduct that the regalia—the crown 
and ball and sceptre—hold to a king’s daily life? 
Ile is to sit in them and hold them upon state occa- 
sions; but he is not to use the crown for a hat, nor 
the sceptre for a cane. So the Christian precepts 
are to be paraded upon great solemnities—in ser- 
mons, at praver-meetings, at funerals, upon tomb 
stones; but they are not to regulate conduct in the 
office, the street, and the stock-exchange 

The king says, ‘‘I will wear the crown and hold 


| the sceptre and ball upon all proper occasions; but 


really, as a general rule, I must be allowed to wear 
a dressing-gown and a loose coat and slippers, like 
other people.” So any citizen of a Christian State 
is very apt to say, ‘*Oh! certainly; Christianity, 
and doing as you would be done by, and all that 
sort of thing, are very well; they are good to teach 
the children and the women and servants on Sun- 
days—all very creditable and very well; but in this 
world we must take men as they are, and look out 
for number one.” 

There are a great many people who sincerely wish 
that Christianity were a practicable rule of life. But, 
they say, if we should try it, we should not only 
be well laughed at, but we should be starved out. 
It would become actually a question of life and 
death. 

Therefore, when ‘‘a friend” asks the Easy Chair 
further, ‘‘What State can you name which is a 
Christian State?” the Easy Chair as promptly and 
confidently answers, ‘* None whatever.” 

Of course there are men and women whose lives 
blossom with religious graces, but they do not com- 
pose a religious State. There are traders in the 

Sandwich Islands, but you could not call it a great 
What kind of character is de- 
scribed by the term ‘ Man of the world?” St. John 


| or Talleyrand? George Washington or Aaron Burr ? 


To know the world, is a phrase which means simply 
to believe that every man has his price, and every 
woman too. 

The point in which the Christian ethics differ es- 
sentially from any other is in the grand doctrine of 


| self-sacrifice as opposed to selfishness. But does ‘a 


friend” seriously suppose that that is the controlling 
principle of society in any so-called ‘ Christian” 


| State? Selfishness is probably as much the pivot 


of general action as it was in any country anterior 


| to the Christian era; not that society has made no 
| advance. 


It has, undoubtedly. The statement and 
formal recognition of the new principle is itself an 
advance. At the same time, nobody would proba- 


y 
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bly consider the Emperor Constantine a better man | 


than Marcus Aurelius. 

If you wish to know the real principle of action in 
our society, sink a shaft of observation any where, 
and study the results. Let us suppose that you and 
I are cotton-dealers in New York. You area seller, 
if you choose, and I am a buyer; and I have just 
heard of a sudden and enormous rise of price. To 
complete the illustration, 1 suppose also that my 
correspondent in New Orleans, who has telegraphed 
the rise to me, has also informed me that he is the 
first to transmit the news; and just as I read his 
dispatch the telegraph breaks down, and I am, con- 
sequently, perfectly sure that you have not received 
the news, and that, although vou are enterprising 
and sagacious, and would have known as much as I 
do if the telegraph had held up, you suppose, and 
all the other traders suppose, the ruling price of to- 
day to be what it was vesterday. 

When I enter your office I am aware that, if you 
knew all that I do, and all that I know you do not 
know, you would ask two cents more for your cotton. 
But I offer to buy at the current market-rate, and 
you are satisfied, and sell. 
fair? Are you not even a little surprised that the 
question should be asked? You can not say that 
my superior sagacity in acquiring information en- 
titles me to the advantage. There is no question 
of sagacity—it is all luck. I suppose that vou had 
good and prompt a correspondent as mine, and 
that he was hurrying to telegraph you first, and 
would have done so, but he tripped in the street and 
fell, so that mine passed him and reached the office 
first ; and when yours arrived the wires were down. 

To hesitate in such a case would be 
ish, would it not? 


say ? 


as 


very squeam- 
It is the chance of war, do you 
Yes, it may be the chance of war; but it is 
not Christian. That is to say, it is not doing as 
you would be done by; unless, indeed, you say that, 
if you were a foot-pad, you would do precisely as the 
foot-p id does. 

And that is what is meant by saying that Chris- 
tendom is not yet Christian. It is easy to call our- 
selves so; but the question is of facts, not of words. 
But 
It is good to begin the year with a ser- 
Or shall we regard all plain speech of religion 
and Christian duty as material for sermons and tracts 
only? Yes; and so we return to the text that we 


It sounds the least bit like a sermon, perhaps. 
why not? 
mon. 


will not take it up into life, forgetting that faith is | 
to social and national systems what the oxygen in | 


the air is to the human and vegetable, the very 
secret of life. 

There is occasionally evidence of the general feel- 
ing of these truths in thoughtful minds every where. 
It is so now. There is a careful, and candid, and 


charitable inquisition into the moral laws of life. 


In this country more than elsewhere, we are per- 
petually brought in contact with them. And it is 
one of the pleasant and frequent signs of the times 
that the most eminently popular and successful 
preachers are those who urge, with the most fiery 
eloquence, that we should make religion a life, and 
not a word; a fact, and not a fume. 

And so again, a Happy New Year, and let's try it. 


Tue other day the Easy Chair, which, after the 
summer’s heats, is very fond of rolling about the 
country to breathe the cool autumn and early win- 
ter air, quietly turned out of State Street in Albany 
to the studio of the sculptor Palmer. The studio is 
ina very quiet corner, and of that aspect which re- 
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| visatore.” 


Is that regarded as un- | 


veals its purpose at once to a familiar eye. Those 
odd-looking buildings, with one huge window like a 
Cyclops—buildings which prefer all their light in 
two or three great draughts, instead of a distribu- 
tion into innumerable sips, they are easily read by 
one who has been much with artists and hung 
around the rooms where, as in a kind of outer brain, 
the ideas of grace and beauty take form. 

It was a happy touch in Thackeray's ‘* Newcomes,” 
that of Clive’s life in Rome among the artists. 
There may not be much of it in the book, but there 
is a great deal of it in the reader’s mind. There 
may be but a whiff of violet odor in the air; but if 
you wooed a girl in a garden, among the violets, 
long ago, there is more than a whiff of emotion in 
your mind. The delight of artist life in Italy is hint- 
ed by Thackeray, and by Dickens in ** Little Dorrit,” 
and by Hans Christian Andersen in the ‘ Impro- 
It is a Bohemian life, but something 
more and something better than we understand by 
that word in New York. Ah, well! those Cam 
pagna days—and days among the mountains, and on 
the shore, and in old cities, and in quaint osterias, 
and wherever the wayward spirit of romance en- 
shrines herself—vou remember them all, and Brown- 
ing has sung them for us. Browning, who has 
sucked up Italy as a bee sucks nectar—both storing 
it in honey. 

They try Bohemia in New York. Yes, and you 
might try the tropics here, if you choose. But your 
figs grown with great pains under glass, and your 
figs bursting with crimson pulp through purple 
skins as the sun blisters them with kisses on hot 
high walls over which lizards dart and sprawl, and 
behind which ilexes and olives shimmer and twinkle 
in convent gardens, and shadow cloisters of many- 
colored marbles, mossy, stained—they are both figs, 
doubtless, but they are not exactly the same. Bo- 
hemia is not drinking, and swearing, and sneering, 
and smoking—and yet a fair share of all of them are 
not unknown there. Tobacco is a comfortable weed, 
although a popular speaker may denounce it as the 
nastiest thing ever brought by the nastiest devil 
upon the earth. The charmed secret of tobacco 
eludes anathemas., There are people, dear Sir, who 
have routed the eating of flesh, horse and foot, quite 
as triumphantly as you fall upon the smoking weed. 
As for wine, it gets little quarter from those who 
are opposed to it. Nor can you make a sufficient ar- 
gument for coffee or tea; perhaps not for any stimu- 
lant, or cordial, or narcotic. The argument for it, 
which persuades, is the abstinence from abuse. I 
laugh to discover that the authors of the famous 
tobacco-defending papers in the magazines are all 
smokers. But the argument is not necessary. To- 
bacco is not good to eat nor to drink—it is only good 
to smoke. If vou overdo it, why, then you fail to 
enjoy. ‘Yes, Sir, but ad/ use of it is abuse.” Good- 
morning, Sir. 

No, Bohemia is not simple beastliness as drunk- 
enness is. It is not stupefaction or delirium, as to- 
bacco and coffee may be. It is not filth of imagin- 
ation or speech, It is not an affectation of disbe- 
lief in men and women. It is not profanity, and 
vulgarity, and coarseness of every kind. It does 
not necessarily dine in dark places and sup in doubt- 
ful ones. All these may be there, for they are ev- 
ery where; but the blithe realm of Bohemia is not 
measured or described by them. It is the lawless- 
ness within law, the camp within the castle court. 

All artists are popularly supposed to be, ex officio, 
Bohemians. But it is not so. There are many who 
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would scorn the name, not understanding it. Many 
also who would smile to think themselves included. 
Such a man was the late Charles Leslie, one of the 
simplest and sweetest of human beings. He would 
have been incredulous had you called him a Bohe- 
mian. Yet he was one. So was Washington Ir- 
ving, his companion for some years. So especially 
Tommy Moore, again, seems 

His delight was bounded by 
the conventional circles. He pined for them, and 
perished outside of them. But your Bohemian leads 
a charmed life, passing in and out of those circles at 
pleasure. 

I did not mean to go to Bohemia when I began. 
We were coming to Palmer’s studio, in the quiet 
corner upon the hill at Albany. And now we have 
mounted the stairs and are in his room. It is light- 
ed by one huge window. 
tral tint, and expose the colorless busts upon the 
ledge over the stairway, and the plaster cast of the 
‘White Captive.” 
ing a portrait-bust in clay. 
quick with life. Vitality has flowed into it from 
the creative fingers. I look into the face, and am 
sure it could answer my gaze. 

But as we chat my eyes float around the room 
and rest at last upon the ‘* White Captive.” It is 


was Charles Lamb, 
not to have been one. 


only the cast, but it is perfect, and the work may | 


be as well studied in the plaster as in the marble. 
Palmer intends to duplicate it and send it to En- 
gland, which has already learned to respect our 
sculpture. It was a rare pleasure to stand by while 
the sculptor went over every part of the work, show- 
ing how the slightest causes produced the most 
striking effects; how the playing, glancing lights 
and softened glooms steeped the figure with actual- 
ity. I told him of the objection, which he had oft- 
en heard, that it was not the figure of an unmarried 
woman. But his quiet, incredulous smile as he care- 
fully justitied every detail—the consciousness of 
knowledge with which he made us all see that he 
was right and the critics either captious or not suf- 
ficiently intelligent—were very triumphant. The 
truth is, that few medical men are so capable of 
pronouncing upon certain points and shades of ana- 
tomical precision so surely as a deeply accomplished 
sculptor. The appearance is naturally secondary in 
the contemplation of the surgeon; but it is first and 
all in that of the sculptor. The surgeon studies 
with an internal, the sculptor wich an external, pur- 
pose; and that exactly discriminates the value of 
their verdict upon such a case as this. 

As the sculptor went over it inch by inch, and 
through his words the secret significance of the fig- 


ure streamed into my mind, I could not but recall | 


the story of Turner and the critic, who assured him, 
after looking at one of his pictures, ‘*‘ Why, Mr. Tur- 
ner, I never saw this in nature.” ‘*No? My dear 
Madame,” he replied, ‘don’t you wish you could ?” 

There was also, in another room, the bust of a 
statue Palmer is now finishing for a Baltimore gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘ The Child’s first Grief.” A young girl 
holds a nest in her hand from which the birds have 
flown. The tender, appealing dawn of sadness in 
the child’s mind, the pathetic inexplicability of loss, 
are exquisitely rendered. The fact is as common as 
all grief, but this individual isolation of it is very 
touching. And this is the humanity of Palmer's 
sculptures, that they make you feel how infinitely 
multiplied is the emotion which, viewed and treat- 
ed singly, is so full of power. The attitude of the 
whole figure is of a corresponding simplicity. The 


The walls are of a neu- | 


The sculptor himself is model- | 
The dull brown clay is | 
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arms dropped at full length; the hands caressing 
the nest incredulously; the eyes with an expression 
of sad wonder, rather at the first pang of real grief 
than at the flight of the feathered darlings, 

Around the room were several portrait busts—the 
cherub heads which, cut in the singularly soft Car- 
rara marble, people the dusk studio with what the 
poets would call a white stillness of lovely life. 
There was also the cast of the pediment for the Cap- 
itol, thoroughly American and appropriate. One 
of the figures—a stealthy, creeping savage, the per- 
sonification of the true American Indian, not the In- 

| dian of the novels—Palmer will perhaps reproduce 
asa statue. We shall then have a fit typical In- 
dian—crafty, cruel, imbruted, relentless. In Green 
ough’s group of the ‘* Backwoodsman and the Sav- 
age,” the savage is so puny, so feeble and unimport- 
ant, that a victory over him seems to be of no more 
importance than a victory over a wolf. He does 
not stand as a type of the race which disputed the 
soil with the whites. Palmer's will. 


| Our Foreign Warean. 


| [ T may be interesting to our readers, who, at best, 

look through a glass of long range upon the events 
of Europe, to glance for once with us upon the parti- 
| colored news of a single day. Our stand-point shall 
| be Brussels; our date the very last of October; our 
authorities the /ndependance and the Nord newspa- 
| pers. A dirty sea-fog is sidling in from the north ; 
| the thermometer marks 50° Fahrenheit. <A tele- 
| graph reports an insult to the Prince of Wales, and 
| an attack upon him in the streets of New York; the 
| assailant an Englishman, and reported insane. A 
million of people will discuss the matter with their 
breakfasts to-day. 

The King (Leopold), with Madame the Duchess 
of Brabant and the Count of Flanders, set off at ten 
this morning for Litge and Verviers, their equi- 
pages having been dispatched yesterday. His Roy- 
al Highness the Duke of Brabant, being slightly 
indisposed, remains at the Palace. 

The long session of the Swedish Diet has closed, 

and there is general discontent expressed at its in- 
| action, while the papers and public opinion call 
| loudly for a change in the national representation. 
The Czar has hurried home from his trip to War- 
saw, of which detailed accounts have now come in. 
| The telegraph has brought no important rumors 
about the result of the Imperial interview, and West- 
ern Europe is none the wiser for the meeting. The 
| Czar had his ovation upon entrance to the city, and 
so had the Regent of Prussia, who came the suec- 
ceeding day, and who was most cordially received 
by his cousin the Czar. But, we are told, the Aus- 
trian Francis met only with coldest courtesy: no 
street cheers welcomed him; and at the grand ball 
which the Prince Gortchakov gave on the evening 
following the arrival of the Austrian Court the no- 
ble Polish ladies distinguished themselves by their 
absence. The three monarchs have met, and met 
socially ; but politically, so far as appears thus far, 
each still moves in his own orbit. There has been 
no guaranty of Venetian Italy; no bargain as re- 
gards the Danube and the Bosphorus. The young 
Austrian monarch is represented as preoccupied and 
care-worn ; all the more so, doubtless, now that his 
newly promulgated measures of reform are received 
so coolly. The retainers of the court have made a 
little factitious applause in Vienna. For the masses 
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the Imperial p-oclamation is unintelligible; in the 
German and Sclavie provinces the people understand 
only that Hungary has gained more by force, and 
resistance, and bold talking than themselves have 
gained by long years of devotion. Even Hungary 
will not receive as a favor what it has so loudly 
claimed as aright. Its best men discard the terms 
and tenor of the new Imperial decrees; the official 
illumination which was ordered upon their promulga- 
tion was ‘‘made light of” by a shower of stones upon 
the windows of the Hotel de Ville, and by a care- 
fully guarded darkness in the fronts of every private 
mansion. 


any halting favor. As with the Bourbon King in 
the south, a constitutional programme comes too 
late. The General Benedek, who goes to take com- 
mand of the vast armament which has been concen- 
trated upon the Lombard frontier, does not leave a 
satisfied people behind him in Hungary. His let- 
ter, which complacently affirms this, appears, by 


singular coincidence, in the same journal of central | 
Europe, upon the same day, with a declaration, by | 


a distinguished Hungarian exile, of seven potent 
reasons why the late edicts of the Austrian Emper- 


or must utterly fail of the pacification of Hungary : | 


and by still more singular coincidence, the identical 
journal which prints the gratulatory letter of Gen- 
eral Benedek and the protest of the Hungarian ex- 
ile, tells us also of the jeers and hootings with which 
the people of Pesth have received the Imperial fa- 
vors. There is a leaven in Hungary that has not 
yet come to the full of its fermentation. 


The thermometer is at 50°, and a fog is sidling | 


in from the sea, and we have not finished yet the 
first page of the day’s journals. A turn of a para- 
graph takes us to St. Petersburg, where, strangely 
enough, people are going to see an agricultural show 
in one of the largest inclosures of the city—the Rid- 
ing-School Michel. There are reapers of the Amer- 
ican plan, and Worcester plows, and malachite vases, 
and all shapes of wood-craft, besides imported cat- 
tle and English draining tile. But it is, after all, 
more an Imperial exhibition than a popular one. 
The machinery is all from abroad, and attracts but 
little attention; while the street-folk congregate 
about the birds and the draught-horses from the Im- 
perial farmeries, or from the estates of the Countess 
Kouchelev or the Prince Vassiltchikov. An Amer- 
ican, judging from the reports, would remark with 
interest only certain rare bits of gold and copper of 
incredible weight, and a great array of hempen tis- 
sues, heavy fleeces, and soft furs. 

The Russian is far more interested in the tele- 
graphic report that Pischpek has surrendered, after 
a five days’ siege, and that the redoubtable chief, 
Atabek-Datchi, has been taken prisoner. You will 
look vainly for these names in your geographies ; 
they belong to that part of Central Asia which bor- 
ders upon western Siberia, and the conquest is mak- 
ing more sure and safe the highway which Russia is 
planting across an unknown region to the Amoor, 
and the great commerce of the East. 

By the side of this report of Russian successes in 
the East comes to us also a Russian appreciation of 
the great speech of Cavour upon the opening of the 
Piedmontese Parliament. 

The Count, says the Russian, has not ventured 
to explain his disapproval of, and quasi opposition 
to the Garibaldi expedition for Sicily; he has not 
sought to explain his change of position, of which, 
perhaps, the Garibaldian successes are the best and 


The Hungarians have grown too swiftly | 
into courage by the example of Italy to accept now | 


only excuses. Indeed the chief of the Piedmontese 
cabinet, in announcing his views with respect to 
Rome, has given expression to an idea which would 
seem to excuse the tergiversations of any govern- 
ment at any, or all times. ‘‘ A statesman,” he says, 
properly ‘‘ observant of the future, must change his 
course to meet its exigencies.” 

So it may happen that the Piedmontese action 
shall change again; for the King of Naples has not 

| yet fired his last gun, or the people of Naples spoken 
their last word, nor Europe spoken as it has power 
to speak. 

The Count recognizes the force of opinion, and of 
the opinion of the great governments of Europe ; 

| but ‘he has the hardihood to suppose that while he 

refrains from attack upon Venice, or upon Rome 
| itself, that he is safe. And can he fancy that his 
invasion of Hmilia and of Napies is approved? Does 
he consider that he may have to answer for this 
| invasion with cannon-shot, and not with eloquent 
phrases ? 

As yet, he says, it is not opportune to march to 

Rome ; and so the political faith of Piedmont is one 
of opportunity! And does it occur to the Count 
| Cavour that possibly Europe may think it oppor- 
tune to declare strongly against a policy which so 
shocks those monarchs who are accustomed to re- 
| spect the vested rights of brother monarchs ? 

We cite thus much (condensing a column or more 
into our score of lines) to show how slant the opin- 
ions of those who read the Journal of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Always under the same date, and in the same 
newspaper of Brussels, we find the result of the vote 
| upon annexation in the city of Palermo. The reg- 
| istered number being 40,507, the actual voters count- 
}ed 36,267. Of these, 36,232 voted Yes; 20 No; 

while 15 were faulty, and counted neither way. 
| A dispatch, dated Naples, says, ‘‘ The capture of 
| Capua, announced yesterday, is not confirmed. Vic- 
| tor Emanuel is at Steoni, with 25,000 men. A bat- 
| tle is looked for from hour to hour.” 

Another dispatch, dated Madrid: ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment of the Queen has protested energetically 
against the Sardinian invasion of Naples, and given 
orders for the immediate withdrawal of the Spanish 
embassador from Turin.” 

Russia, too, recalls her embassador; and the 
Prince Gortchakov assures the Count Stackelburg 
that his Imperial Majesty has seen with profound 
regret the recent action of the Sardinian monarch ; 
he has from time to time addressed to Cavour his 
| friendly remonstrances. In the appreciation of his 
| Majesty the action of Sardinia is in violation of 
| those principles on which rests all healthful interna- 

tional relations, and is disturbing to those grand 
| bases on which repose all the established govern- 
ments of Europe. 

Of course all this is apres coup; and you know 
how the Italian affairs have marched since the im- 
perial and the royal protests. But we are still at 
our breakfast in Brussels, and a journal of one date 

| Supplies our news-talk. 
To-night is promised L’Etot/le du Nord, at the 


| 


| Theatre de la Monnaie ; and at the Theatre du Parc, 
| the Filles du Marbre. 

Henri de Péne, in a racy feuilleton, tells-us how 
|the Parisians have been welcoming a new drama 
from Octave Feuillet, being almost the story of an- 


| 
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| 


other “ Poor Young Man.” Like that, it first found 
shape in the pages of the Revue de Deux Mondes ; 
and, with decorative alterations, has now come to 
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the stage of the Vaudeville. There is a pretty Mag- 


dalen, on whom the interest centres, and who is a | 
repentant and brilliant sinner of the Demi-monde. | 


But her repentance and conversion, such as they are, 
find their whole force and consistency and beauty in 


the warmth and passionateness of a real affection— | 


as if one genuine earthly love could cure forever all 
the damnable ones. A sentiment redeems all the 
bitter logic of a wicked life. The pretty women 
(such as Michelet studied to fill his repertoire of 
L’Amour) clap their pretty hands at this, and say, 
‘Tris bien! tres bien!” Vt would be hard to say if 
the pretty women admire most the wickednesses or 
the repentance of the Magdalen. The story is a dex- 
terous free-love compliment, garnished with tender 
and charming sentiment. 

The heroine endears herself to a sympathizing | 
audience by attempting suicide; and the lover, | 
snatching the phial of poison from her grasp counts | 
it the proof of her redemption, and the earnest of | 
her return into the fald of good and respectable | 
Frenchwomen. 

The same graceful paragraphist gives us a piquant | 
scene in the salon of M. Rossini. The great mas- | 
ter has on occasions a large bevy of friends about 
him. It happened thus the other evening, when 
great news had come from Italy during the day. 
The master appeared abstracted—sleepily occupied 
with his own thought—when suddenly he advanced 
to the middle of the room, affecting all the ceremo- 
nious airs which a theatrical manager assumes who | 
‘**has the honor” to address a few words of explana- 
tion to his audience. 

After the three customary profound salutations, | 
Rossini addressed his smiling and attentive friends 
in this style—‘* Mesdames ct Messieurs, it is my | 
pleasant duty to communicate to this distinguished 
assembly the following details in regard to the work 
which our Italian troop has had the honor to present 
to your notice: The libretto, I beg to state, is from 
the pen of an eminent personage, who particularly 
desires to remain anonymous; the music is from the | 
hand of the illustrious maestro Mazzini; the deco- 
rations and mése en scene, as well as the choral ac- 
companiments, have been directed by M. Guiseppe 
Garibaldi; and although it is unusual to name the 
prompter on such occasions, vet I venture to state 
that the duties of that post have been kindly as- 
sumed by his Excellency Count Cavour. The tn- 
pre sario—” 

Just at this point in the master’s salon discourse, 
the Chevalier Nigra was announced (Sardinian Em- 
bassador). 

‘** Ah! how is this, Chevalier; not yet off?” 

“The Sardinian Embassador has taken his pass- 
ports a week since,” returns the Chevalier, ‘‘ and is 
probably before this at Turin, in obedience to the 
usual diplomatic etiquette: the Chevalier Nigra, 
however, stays with his Paris friends, and has the 
honor to take you by the hand.” 

It was not a hard or a severe quarrel that be- 
tween the Emperor and the Savovard King. 

One more transcript from our Brussels breakfast 
paper, and we pass over news-gathering till to-mor- 
row. M. Paul Marcroy, in the Revue Contemporaine, 
has been surprising those whose appetites have been 
whetted by stories of recent adventures and misad- 
ventures in the Alps and Tyrol, with a narrative of 
his wanderings in the Andes. Your own mountain 
climbings come back to you thus, by way first of 
Valparaiso and Cape Horn, then of Paris, then of 
our newsp iper at Brussels. The adventurous trav- 


| over did not exceed thirty paces; 
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eler tries the ascent of the Urusavhua, a mountain 
of Peru, in the neighborhood of Cuzco. It looks 
uglier than the climb of Mont Blane: 

** At first sight both sides of the mountain ap- 
peared absolutely the same, and equally inaccessible ; 
but upon closer scrutiny we found that, while to the 
right it presented an all but vertical plane, the left 
side displayed certain reddish lines which had much 
the appearance of a natural flight of stairs. We 
therefore resolved to attempt the escalade on this 

On the third day we arrived at that point 
of the Urusayhua which I had often examined from 
below, and where, vegetation having ceased, the 
bare rock appeared ; but what I had been unable to 
distinguish, and what appeared to me at this mo- 
ment an insurmountable obstacle, was the expansion 
of the summit, which gave it, fifty feet higher up, 
the appearance of a mushroom. We had no longer 
to cope with a vertical wall, but with one projecting 
over our heads. For a moment we stood aghast; 
but on examining the rock I remarked certain pro- 
jections, just large enough for a man’s foot, and sit- 
uated at intervals, so that, by a bold stride, one 
might pass from one to the other, and thus reach 
the opposite side of the mountain, where a further 
ascent might be practicable. The distance to be got 
but as the space 
was quite denuded of bushes or lianas by which to 
hold, the slightest false step must precipitate the 
adventurer into the valley where the torrent Huil 
camayo was dashing along at the rate of ten knots 
an hour. Nevertheless I took off my shoes, fastened 
a rope round my body, giving the other end to Gas- 
pard to hold, and gradually reached the third projec 
tion. AsI was trying to get to the fourth, the rope 
I was dragging after me was caught by something. 
I turned my head to see what it was, and in so doing 
my eyes compassed the empty space below me! It 
was like a flash of lightning. A confused mass of 
verdure danced before me, intersected by the Huil- 
camayo glittering in the sun like a thread of mer- 
cury. I closed my eyes to avoid the horrible vision, 
but the vision remained in me, and I continued to 
see it. Then I was seized with a singing in my 
ears, an insupportable blast of heat rose from my 
entrails to my brain; then I felt my legs tremble 
and my wrists lose strength as if under the influence 
of an electric pile; an unknown force, superior to 
my will, made me open my eyes, and look again at 
that river of liquid silver which seemed to writhe in 
the sun. Dizziness, the demon of the abyss, had 
seized upon me, and was drawing me down. At 
this last moment, when thousands of red atoms were 
whirling before my eyes, I still had strength enough 
left to call—‘ Gaspard! help!’ The brave fellow 
had seen the look I had involuntarily cast into the 
abyss, and, guessing what might occur, had, impru- 
dently for himself, but happily for me, the daring to 
follow me. As my hands, convulsively closed, were 
about to lose their hold, he seized me by the nape 
of the neck, calling to me to take courage. I re- 
gained my self-possession, succeeded in retracing my 
steps, and, feeling the ground once more under my 
feet, I swooned away.” The adventurers at length 
reached the top of the mountain, which they found 
to consist of a space not more than 300 square yards, 
scooped out in the middle as if it had once been the 
bed of a lake. The only proof of the existence of 
the latter at some remote period was the peat form- 
ed of entwined branches of trees, whose enormous 
trunks lay scattered about in various stages of de- 
cay. And yet, even on this desolate spot, some 
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beautiful flowers were in bloom—two kinds of heath 
of the vacctntum genus, an andromeda or marsh cis- 
tus, a gentian, a purple barberry, an actinophyllum, 
some /ysipomits, a kind of wood-sorrel, and some thin 
blackish reeds. The descent of the plain did not 
take the tourists more than six hours. 

Thus we finish our eggs and paper, and our read- 
ers have all the salient things of the morning’s news 
it Brussels, in the end of October, when the ther- 
mometer is at 50° Fahrenheit, and a Cirty sea-fog 
idling in from the north. 


AmonG recent deaths let us give honorable men- 
tion to that of Lord Dundonald, who, at the age of 
upward of eighty, prepared and published a two-vol- 
vindication of his naval career. Seareely a 
ifter the publication of his second and last au- 
tobiographical volume the scene closed with him; 
and the reputation and fair fame that he so jealously 
struggled to defend became the property of his heirs. 

It is a tale of olden time now, how the brave Cap- 
tain Dundonald, in the year 1809, conducted a brill- 
iant naval attack upon the French fleet in the Basque 
Roads, which would have resulted in the total de- 
struction of the French shipping if only his naval 
superior, Lord Gambier, had been equal to the occa- 
sion. It is matter of by-gone gossip how fearlessly 


Week 


the voung Captain expressed his contempt for the 
officers over him, and for the Admiralty, whose serv- 
ant he could never humble himself to become. Of 
course he was ignored, and plucked, and brow-beaten. 
Of course he became more radical and earnest than 


ever under such tuition: so that it happened, as we 


might naturally suppose, that the most brilliant and 
promising officer in the British service received no 
command of importance; and it happened that he 
chafed under neglect, and gave wanton expression 
to his indignation ; so that finally he was deprived 
of all position, and disgraced. 


It is a humiliating story: fervid and effervescing | 


genius on the one part, and cool, calculating, heart 
less dignity on the other. If Dundonald had been 
civen due range, there is little doubt but he would 
haye made his name second in the naval career of 
England only to that of Lord Nelson. As affairs 
turned, his name has scarce been spoken publicly ; 


until, in these latter days, with the weight of four- | 
‘ore years of ignominy resting on him, he has risen | 


to the gravity of exculpation, and has gained a ver- 
dict for skill and patriotism, which, long ago, those 
who knew him best had given him in their hearts. 
England, by her officials, gives slow remuneration 
for his worth by a pompous procession and an inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. Whole garlands of 
red tape will be woven in prodigal generosity for the 
bier of the veteran who, fifty years ago, was stran- 
gled by two tight strands of it. If he could have 
had Only the humility to suffer quietly the indigni- 
ties thrust upon him by his superiors—if he could 
only have attached himself to a party with unques- 


tioning determination—if he could only have low- 


ered himself to the resolve of being more another 


man’s man and less himself—he might have come | 


to great honors in life; but not to half so many 
large and sincere ones at his death. 

He is a notable type of worth that fails of success. 
He does not kill himself, like Haydon the painter ; 
he never affected the martyr, like Barry ; but with 
the strength of sterling manhood he bravely lived 
down detraction: and you and we, here and now, 
will fling a little bunch of flowers (in words of cheer) 
upon the dead hero’s tomb. 


Quite other death has been that of the Duchess 
of Alba, the sister of the Empress. There was un- 
usual attachment between the sisters; and now, the 
court journalists tell us, the Empress is passing a 
month in Scotland, zrcognita, in the hope of wearing 
off, by change of scene, the desolating sense of her 
loss. 

Other paragraphists intimate that the Empress, 
always a dévote, is now stirred into an access of re- 
ligious zeal, which can not brook her husband's po- 
litical measurement of the Papal position and pros- 

| pects. She leans to the priesthood more than Louis 
Napoleon, and the monarch advises Scotch air as an 
offset to the confessional graces of the Archbishop 
of Paris. 

Then there is Sir Harry Smith, who belongs to 
the later necrologic lists—a brave man, who has al- 
most outlived the story of his heroism, only because 
the Crimea, and China, and Italy are larger war- 
fields than the steppes of South Africa. We used to 
see his portrait in the magazines; he is graven now 
for all. 

The princely Duke of Richmond is dead too; the 
ready and generous host of Castle Gordon, who 
traced back his patent of nobility to the royal frail- 
ties of Charles the Second and the French frailties 
of a courtly ancestress. He was a rarely good spec- 
imen of the insistent, conservative English country 
gentleman, who deplored free admission of grain, 
who sneered at Sir Robert Peel, who despised Cob- 
den, who loved the smock-frocks and the clouted 
shoes of the British peasantry, who made speeches 
at agricultural shows, who poached the meadows of 
his tenants, who loved rovalty, privilege, and wealth, 
and gave abundant crumbs to the poor, and at last 
came to sumptuous burial. 

Speaking of British agricultural associations re- 
minds us of the fect that the lesser ones, as well as 

| the farmers’ dinners, are becoming conventicles for 
the utterance and applause of extremest political 
Toryism. Those farmers who hear speech-making 
only once a year are capital subjects to whom to 
address the elegant old opinions of a half century 
ago on political topics. Down at Castle Heding 
ham (wherever that may be), a certain Major Beres- 
ford has latterly, we observe, been administering 
to the honest yeomen of the land a dose of most 
excellent Tory pap: he could not forbear a short 
glance at the new régime in Italy ; but it was only 
to deplore the democratic taint of it, and to express 
his regret that disorderly men of little cultivation 
had overturned, in a turbulent manner, a fine old 
monarchy ; speaking of the monarchy very much 
as he might speak of a fine old Stilton cheese. 
Somewhere in Bedfordshire again, a good clergy- 
man, being invited to participate in a farmers’ fes- 
tival, took occasion to urge a more familiar associa- 
tion of the farmers and landlords with their tenants 
, and laborers—declaring that they were treated with 
| too great indignity, and could never appreciatingly 
work out improved agricultural designs until they 
were given more elevation of character. Where- 
upon a well-to-do Baronet took the poor clergyman 
stoutly to task for introducing agrarian views, and 
highly dangerous opinions to disturb a harmony 
that had existed for centuries. The vicar -under- 
took a modest defense, but the landlords in the top- 
boots put him down. They are, of course, all good 
anti-Cobden men. 

| In the large towns, however, we find counter- 
| balancing facts which count largely toward the 
| progress of the work-people of England. Of such, 
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and eminently honorable, is the benefaction of Mr. 
William Brown to the city of Liverpool for the pur- 
pose of founding a free library. To this end £40,000 
have been given by the merchant prince; and the 
building, just now complete, has been opened with 
inaugural festivities. The inevitable Lord Brougham 
was present, and at a banquet given to the gener- 
ous donor in St. George’s hall, spoke to the toast in 
honor of the House of Lords. His lordship passed 
a warm eulogy upon the British peers as a body, 
aud affirmed the necessity of such a privileged estate 
to the effective working of the Constitutional mon- 
archy of England. He believed their own to be the 
safest and strongest Government in the world; and 
took occasion to express strong distrust of the per- 
manence of any purely Republican or Democratic 
form. 


To recur to Mr. Brown: Americans all know him | 


as the senior of the firm which is represented by 
Brown Brothers in New York, and by Brown, Ship- 
ley, and Co., in Liverpool. An Irishman by birth, 
he lived for many years in Baltimore; as early as 
1809 he returned to Europe, and established himself 
at Liverpool in business correspondence with his fa- 
ther’s firm in Baltimore, and with his brothers in 
Philadelphia and New York. 

The business of the house throve and increased 
with the growth of the cotton-trade, until, in the 
year 1836, Mr. William Brown was able to pur- 
chase the Brandon estate and manor, near Coventry, 
of the Marquis of Hastings for £80,000. But in the 
next year, 1837, the house had well-nigh been over- 
whelmed by the general wreck of contidence and of 
business. The house held protested bills to the 
amount of £750,000, 

‘*Had they possessed” (says a historian of the 
period) ** less than the strength of giants they could 
not have extricated themselves. The British Goy- 
ernment saw, and looked with apprehension as it 
saw, the struggle of this gigantic establishment. 
From Inverness to Penzance there was not a single 
town but would have felt its fall. In Sheffield and 
Birmingham, and the towns surrounding them—in 
Manchester, Leeds, and all the great factory com- 
munities, a large number of merchants and employ- 
ers, and, as a matter of course, every man and wo- 
man employed, were less or more involved in the 
fate of this establishment. Mr. Brown in this 
emergency acted like a man of sense and spirit. He 
put himself in the mail-train for London. He asked 
an audience of the Directors of the Bank of England. 
That wag an anxious day in the Bank parlor. For- 
tunately the Bank had, in Mr. Curtis, a chairman 
who had unlimited confidence in the candor and in- 
tegrity of the Liverpool merchant and banker. Mr. 
Brown satisfied the directors that he only required 
temporary assistance; that, making allowance even 
for a ruinous depreciation of prices, he held securi- 
ties more than sufficient to cover all his liabilities, 
if time were given him to realize them and obtain 
remittances. The Bank took the protested bills, 
and other securities offered, and then informed Mr. 


Brown that he might draw upon them for £1,950,000. | 


The decision of the Bank of England gave unbound- 
ed joy in Liverpool and the manufacturing districts. 
A hundred firms breathed more freely for themselves, 
and acknowledged that they as well as Mr. Brown 
had been saved from bankruptcy. 

“The Bank advanced Mr. Brown £800,000 in 
cash, and met a few bills. Meanwhile energetic 
measures were taken by the agents of the firm in 
the United States, who remitted money to Liver- 


pool by every vessel. It is said that the Bank of 
the United States, by its chairman, Mr. Biddle, hay- 
ing received £1,000,000 of money from the firm, 
gave them a letter of credit for £400,000, for which 
they were to be charged 2} per cent. ; but the Bank 
of England, being informed that this credit was to 
cost £10,000, declined, in the most liberal manner. 
to receive it, stating that they were quite satisfied 
with the credit of the house, and the securities they 
held. In about six months Brown, Shipley, and 
Co. were enabled to discharge the loan with interest, 
and had the gratification to receive a letter from 
Mr. Freshfield, solicitor to the Bank, stating that h 
was ordered by the directors to inform them that 
they never had a more satisfactory transaction with 
any house.” 


Lorp PAtMeRsTON has latterly been taking a 
triumphal journey into Yorkshire. Te has spoken, 
too, in his apt and easy way, to the Leeds Corpora- 
tion, who presented him an address of welcome, and 
before the annual meeting of the Ragged School So- 
ciety and the Shoe-black Brigade. The status of 
the British Government, as respects Italian changes, 
is shadowed forth in a half dozen words : 

** Our action is the action of opinion alone. We 
leave the Italians to deal with their own affairs, and 
all we hope and wish is that other countries will fol- 
low our example, and that the pe ople of those re- 
gions, favored with many of the gifts of nature, 
should be allowed to arrange their internal affairs i 
the manner which may seem to them best adapted 
to their happiness and welfare.” 

Again, this bit of good British philosophy is worth 
quoting: 

“You have been pleased in this address to refer 
to the loyalty of the people of this country. That 
loyalty is innate in the mind of every British sub- 
ject 3 for if the re is one peculiarity, ps rhaps, Ww hic h 
belongs to the British character, it is a sentime 
of gradations of rank. Every rank knows its own 
position; it is neither jealous of those above, nor 
does it treat without respect those who happen to ! 
below it. There is a general consciousness that in 
human society there must be degrees, that the pres 
ervation of the grades is essential to the welfare of 
the community, and that feeling and sentiment is 
directed with increased intensity toward the Sover- 
eign who sits on the throne.” 


WE can not pass over without mention a subject 
which has of late engrossed so large a share of public 
attention in England, as that of iron-plated vessels. 
The successful completion of the French-plated frig- 
ate, La Gloire, and the reported determination of the 
Emperor to lay down at once the keels of some half 
dozen others of equal size and power, has marvel- 
ously quickened the fears and the activity of the 
English naval authorities. Mr. Scott Russell, in a 
letter to the Times, corrects certain misstatements 
in regard to the French ship Gloire: 

“We have been told that the Glvire is steel- 
plated. She is not. Her plating, like that used 
in this country, is merely good hammered iron, 4; 
inches thick. The plates are of similar dimensions 
to those of the 7rusty, and, like those of the 7’rusty, 
have been penetrated by steel bolts; and I can en- 
tirely bear out the testimony of your correspond- 
ents, Captain Halsted and Captain Sherard Osborn, 
by stating that the experiments made in France, as 
well as those made on the Trusty, the results of 
which I have carefully examined, prove that the 
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plates are penetrable, but penetrable under rare and 
exceptional circumstances, so as to be practically 
shot-proof, and, I believe, in all cases perfectly 
shell- proof, which, after all, as your third naval 
correspondent says, is the important point. An- 
other of your correspondents, Mr. Whitworth, after 
stating the ability of his shot and gun to penetrate 
such plates—a fact which no one who knows both 
can doubt—proceeds to say that ‘ships hampered 
by the weight of enormous plates must be unfit to 
carry a broadside of guns heavy enough,’ and also 
‘can not be driven at the high speed which must 
hereafter give the superiority in naval warfare.’ 
On both points allow me to give an opposite opin- 
ion. The Glotre has been built by M. Dupuis de 
Lome after a most exact calculation of the effect of 
uch plates both upon the weight and speed of the 
vessel; she is perfectly fit to carry a broadside of 
guns of as heavy a calibre as any that can be car- 
ried and worked in our own wooden ships ; and she 
is driven at least at as high a speed as any vessel of 
similar dimensions in our own service. She has, 
therefore, proved that an exact scientific calculation 
can be made beforehand of the power of a ship to 
carry such a load, and of the velocity at which a 
given power will propel her. I have yet to learn 
that either a great weight or a powerful battery is 
such an enemy to speed and carrying power as not 
to be overcome by the judicious application of well- 
known principles of naval architecture. I may 
further add, in justice to M. Dupuis de Lome, that 
the Gloire, although a great success, must not be 
considered her builder's c/ 2 Vourre, She was 
built to meet the peculiarities of the circumstances 
in which a builder in France at that date inevitably 
found himself placed. Had he lived iron 


in an 


country like England, he would probably have | 


adopted an entirely different construction, but, like 
a wise man, he made the best of the materials he 
had at hand, and has been rewarded with corre- 
sponding success.” 

Vice-Admiral Sartorius (of British Navy) fol- 
lows up the discussion at a later day, assuming the 
necessity of at once constructing an iron-cased navy, 
and claiming the superior efficiency of steam-rams, 
without heavy rigging, over the frigates now under 
construction. He says: 

‘**It is well known there are a great variety of 
projectiles which are infallibly destructive to the 


wooden vessel, but one kind alone may injure the | 
iron-cased vessel—that is, a peculiar shot not yet in | 


general use. The timber-built ship is combustible 
from truck to water-lines ; vulnerable from stem to 
stern. The iron-cased vessel may be occasionally 
vulnerable to shot, but is incombustible. 


stave in the side of the iron-cased vessel, if the lat- 
ter would be civil enough to cease all firing, and 
place herself exactly in the position desired by the 
liner. It is more probable that the iron-cased ves- 
sel will commence its fire the moment that she can 
strike, and half a dozen only of molten iron shells, 
or liquid fire, hitting (we know one alone has been 


suflicient), the wooden vessel must be in flames long | 
At 300 


before she could close upon her antagonist. 
or 400 yards the shot would drop off harmless from 
the iron sides ; but every shot or shell would easily 
penetrate the wooden vessel at 3000 yards. As it 


is clear the iron walls must supersede wooden ones, | 
let us examine which of the two actual arrange- | 


ments of the former is the most efficient—the steam- 
frigate iron-cased, with the usual masts, yards, and 


OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 


The con- | 
centrated broadside of a line-of-battle ship may | 
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sails of a line-of-battle ship, only using her guns ; 
or the moditication of the steam-frigate, which only 
uses artillery, and is expressly built for speed and 
strength, and weight sufficient to sink by concus- 
sion, and with a rig subordinate to that important 
quality. I give my reasons in the following ob- 
servations to show why I think the latter (steam- 
ram) is infinitely superior for service, less expens- 
ive in construction, and much less in maintenance. 
The iron-plated steam-ram can make use of guns as 
the steam-frigate, equal in calibre, and, if required, 
equal in number. She can use more guns from each 
extremity than the frigate from her bow or stern ; 
therefore, whether retreating or pursuing, the steam- 
ram is more formidable, even when she trusts to her 
guns alone. A single steam-ram can effect with 
her beak an amount of destruction in a few minutes 
which would take many steam-frigates to effect 
very imperfectly in as many days, if at all. She 
could get in among a fleet at night, sink two or 
three ships, and disperse the rest. She could 
run into a harbor—such, for example, as Cher- 
bourg— by one entrance, and out by the other, 
sink some of the ships at anchor in the outer road 
by her beak, and set tire to others by her incendiary 
projectiles. The steam-rams should have both ex- 
tremities the same (I proposed a screw and rudder 
at each end, and also paddle-wheels for Channel 
service); she could run in or out among the en- 
emy’s vessels, and advance or back with the same 
velocity and quickness. If attacking at night, with 
masts lowered, she could not be until felt, 
could launch out her incendiary projectiles into the 
town or harbor, and there would be no masts, sails, 
or rigging to obstruct her flight in every direction. 
Guarded by loop-holed and bullet-proof towers, to 
afford refuge to her people when boarded, and boil 
ing water made to be ejected from them, it would 
be impossible to take the steam-ram. No steam- 
frigate could do all this. A steam-ram, when pre- 
pared for action (she has, of course, no bowsprit), 
with her masts lowered, the rigging—the little she 
has—frapped in amidships, and without any kind 
of outside projection, can clear instantly any vessel 
she may fall alongside of, or that she has run into. 
If boarded, the boarders must be killed or scalded. 
As no wreck can hang overboard, her screw can not 
be fouled.” 


seen 


Axotuer topic, which has proved a very fertile 
one for British paragraphists, has been the library 
of Mr. Mudie. We can explain best who Mr. Mudie 
is by transcribing here one of his advertisements : 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON IN 

CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
[A list of a hundred or more follows. 

The widest possible circulation continues to be given to 
| every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
Ilistory, Brograruy, Revicion, 
and the niGueErR class of Fiction. 

Works of merely local or professional interest, Novels of less than 
average ability, Serials, and Cheap Reprints are almost invariably 
excluded 

THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Seventy Thousand 
Volumes per Annum... 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
TER; 


CROSS STREET, MANCHES- 


AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Mr. Mudie buys copies of a popular book by the We leave this matter for a glimpse at a Papal 


thousand, not unfrequently engaging to take three- 
quarters or four-fifths of an edition on terms con- 
siderably below the usual trade price. 
go into the hands of his subscribers in every quarter 
of the kingdom ; and when withdrawn, or the books 
are supplanted by newer ones, they are offered for 
sale at something like one-fourth of the usual book- 
sellers’ price. Thus it will be seen that Mr. Mudie 
has an immense control over the book-market of 
England. What he does not choose to buy has dull 
chance of sale; whereupon the lesser literary lights 
raise the outcry that he is become the censor of the 
British press ; and an uneducated tradesman of Ox- 
ford Street makes final decision upon the merit of 
all the literary work of the time. He determines 
for England (as well as himself) what books have 
**less than average ability,” and what novels belong 
to the “ higher class of fiction.” 

His being professedly a select library, as he says, 
can he not claim the right he uses? And if the 
right be allowed, how far is it liable to abuse; and 
to what extent can he do wrong to public taste or 
to the literary guild? These are the questions which 
bring out every week scores of replies. The truth 
is, we suspect, that Mr. Mudie, however untaught 


horror of Leo XIIth’s time, which a late Italian writ- 


| er has furbished up, quite in the style of M. About: 


These copies | 


| children. 


he may be, must have taken habitually a pretty | 


accurate estimate of the publie want, else his little 
shop (at first in Holborn, we believe) could hardly 
have made such enormous outgrowth. And what- 
ever rights he may have, he also has duties, which 


always grow in weight with growth in power. If | 


his whim may ruin a man he should look well to 
his whims. Tom Thumb may put his foot where 
he will, but the giant must show more considera- 
tion. 

It is a little suspicious that the main attack on 
Mr. Mudie has sprung from those authors who have 
written unsalable books: these are proverbially pet- 
ulant men, but usually console themselves with 
some eloquent new fixture of the old truth, that 
popularity is no measurer of merit. No more is Mr. 
Mudie. But the best conquest they can make of 
his monopoly is to write books that will s@il in spite 
of him. 

Of other literary topics, Mr. Sala’s Temple Bar is 
one: Mr. Thackeray’s new story another (which we 
trust there may be no heresy in hoping will prove 
better than ‘‘ Lovel the Widower’). As for chir- 
ruppy Pip, he is a household companion all over two 
nations already. 


| whom they did not deem ¢ 


| 


Mr. Ruskin continues to explore transcendentally | 


the world of economics, making a great many more 
moral discoveries than moneyed ones. It is safe to 
say that his papers will not break down the Bank 


of England, or inaugurate any new theories of trade. | 


It isa pity he should not keep to Art. Here and there 
he strikes out certain rare and radiant truths even 
when struggling with his economic problems ; but 
they are only too rare and radiant. The vapor that 
carries a rainbow coiled in it does not feed the grass 
with the rainbow. If labor was all honest labor, 
and all credit sound credit, and all exchanges only 
needful exchanges, and all wants certain wants, and 
all Christians perfect Christians, we think Mr. Rus- 
kin would make a successful fiscal manager; as the 
matter stands, we think he would make an execra- 


bly poor one. The man who has studied cattle only 


through such glorious shaggy outline of them as be- 
longs to Rosa Bonheur’s pictures, can not by pinch- 


ing the flank of a fat bullock tell us how much tal- ; 
| were there; Russian princesses, ladies from Great 


low he carries to the hundred. 


“Mer. Traietto, of a patrician family of Naples, 
a prelate of the most infamous character; was found 
one morning in his bed barbarously murdered. This 
crime, committed on a prelate, made Leo XII. trem- 
ble with ang To him it was perfectly permitted 
to do what he liked with his tonsured cattle ; but 
to laymen the same permission could by no means 
be extended, The example might become epidem- 
ical. 

‘* Leo XII. gave formidable orders that the guilty 
person should be discovered at all cost. The sbirri 
and the gens d’armes were set into movement; con- 


fessors, nuns, devotees, were all on the watch. 

“Mer. Traietto had a domestic, a fine young 
man, married to a pretty Transteverine; they had 
This servant, after performing for his 
master all the necessary duties, went home in the 
The police entered the 
dwelling of Ludovico, for so was the servant called, 
and found that he had got his master’s watch. — In- 
terrogated how it came into his possession, he re- 
plied: ‘My master gave it to me to carry to the 
watchmaker the evening before he was murdered.’ 

** No article was missing in the house of the mur- 
dered prelate, neither money, nor jewels, nor linen, 
nor clothes, nor papers—absolutely nothing. Nei- 
ther was there any thing to prove the culpability of 
Ludovico. Between him and his master there was 
no discord, no anger, no rancor, no visible reason for 
vengeance. The tribunal, though composed of ec- 
clesiasties thirsting to avenge the murder of an ec- 
clesiastic, were still not willing to condemn one 
Ity. 

‘*Leo XIL., for whom the crime was clear, being 
complete and consummate, cried in fury: ‘We need 
an example; we need a terrible expiation.’ The 
But 
it could not help adding to the sentence which the 
Pope forced it to pass, audito sunctissimo—an old 
formula of the Curia Romana—which signifies the 
votes are divided, and the Holy Father must decide. 
The Holy Father voted for death. 

“The voung wife and the children of Ludovico 
knelt to the Vicar of Christ to implore pardon for 
the husband and father, as the sovereign had yicld- 
ed to the exigencies of justice, and voted for the 
capital punishment. Leo XII. gave the wife money 


evening to his own house. 


tribunal was compelled to condemn Ludovico. 


| as if to purchase the life of her husband, but reject- 


ed the demand for pardon; and as he desired that 
the penalty should be exemplary, a horrible punish- 
ment was exhumed from the Middle Ages. 

‘*A lofty scaffold was erected in the Place du 

euple ; it was arrayed in black. ‘Troops of the 
line environed it. Strong patrols of carabineers, 
police, and dragoons traversed the neighboring 
streets, and slowly circulated in the midst of the 
people who filled that fatal circus. 

‘Tt was a beautiful day in April, the beginning 
of Easter, and nine o'clock in the morning. Monks, 
peasants, young girls, priests, beggars, old hags, 
prelates, nobles, citizens, officers of the Govern- 
ment, comfortable proprietors—a crowd, gaudy, 
strange, most varied, most contrasted, most hide- 
ous, moved to and fro, pressed against each other, 
smiled, joked, prayed, made appointments, bargain- 
ed— Rome in its uttermost diversity was there. 
Foreigners had remained for the sake of the specta- 
cle. Women of highest rank and in highest toilet 
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Britain, French countesses, disputed with each oth- 
er about every window whence a good view could be 
obtained. Every body grew impatient ; every body 
expressed his impatience to his neighbor; every 
body seemed ready to hiss the executioner and the 
rs of justice. There was almost a fear lest a 
pardon granted to the criminal should spoil the en- 
tertainment, so loving is man to his brother. At 
last the condemned person appeared. 
“He was standing in a cart that was drawn by 
oxen; the cart was arrayed in red, the man him- 
If in black sackcloth. On his right was a priest, 
on his left the executioner. Ludovico traversed th 
»wd with slow steps, and cried, without ceasing, 
in a voice which God must have heard and marked 


in his book of merey, ‘Iam innocent; I am inno- 
cent!’ Helped, or rather, I should say, dragged by 
the priest and the executioner, Ludovico mounted 


the seaffold. He was made to kneel, that is to say, 
the executioner put his hand on his shoulder and 
foreed him to bend his knees. Ludovico obeved: 
he did not weep; he scarcely prayed; but he called, 
in a choking voice, on his wife and children. The 
priest kept jabbering Latin in the ear of a man who 
scarcelss knew the Roman patois; then he went a 
little afront. The executioner, Mastro Titta, re- 
mained standing beside the criminal. 

‘**The crowd scarcely breathed; the men could 
have counted each beating of the heart of the you 
women beside them. At last Mastro drew from 
under his red cloak a large stick, shod with lead. 
Ile played with this cudgel as a drum-major plays 
with his long silver-headed cane, as a mountebank 
plays with his juggling rods. Then he took a firm 
srasp of it, whirled it twice round his head, and 
struck the criminal on the left temple. A ery of 
horror burst from the crowd. The victim fell like 
an ox, and the body began to struggle in its great 
But the justice of the Vicar of Christ was 
not yet satisfied ; the punishment was not yet com- 
plete. 

‘““Mastro Titta threw away his cudgel into the 
midst of the crowd, assailed his victim afresh, drew 
a butcher's knife, and cut Ludovico’s throat. Then, 
with the same knife, he made a deep circle all round 
the neck, as if to trace the line, and then cut the 
head off, which he held up to the people. The blood 
of this head reddened the executioner, while two 
jets of blood covered with hideous stains the robe 
of the priest. You are thinking, perhaps, that the 
brutality is finished? No; Mastro Titta cut the 
two arms from the shoulder-blades, and the two legs 
from the knees of the corpse, and, gathering up the 
feet, the hands, the arms, the legs, the head, the 
trunk, he threw the whole into a box at the bottom 
of the scaffold. He then pulled out a handkerchief, 
and proceeded very quietly to use it. 

**I need say nothing of the horror of the people 
at the sight of this frightful execution. A yell of 
malediction, unanimous and irresistible, burst from 
the bosom of the multitude, which a quarter of an 
hour before was so joyous; a yell of malediction 
which the presence of the troops of the gens d’armes, 
of the police, could not restrain. Meanwiile the 
priest on the scaffold, with an air of supreme indif- 
ference, took snuff. The whole affair had not at 
all disturbed Pope Leo XII. He thought he had 
done his duty. A year afterward a voung man of 


agony. 


xood family died in the hospital of Santo Spirito. 
Ile confessed that it was he who had murdered Mer. 
Traietto, to avenge an infamous outrage which that 
prelate had inflicted on his honor.” 


DRAWER. 


Enitor’s Drawer. 

TNE Drawer greets its readers with wishes for 
the happiest of all the New Years. The Drawer 
eeks to make the world happy, and thus has a mis- 
sion as noble and useful as that of any other depart- 
ment of this Ma The wisest of men, with 
the wisdom of heaven in bim when he 
and we ars ** There is nothing 
better for a n uld eat and drink, 
and that he should make his soul enjoy good in his 
or.” Without a good digestion and a good con- 
nee no thir 
both no man oucht to be miserable. 
In the year that is past the Drawer was largely 


spoke, said, 


willin 


sci man can enjoy any with them 


indebted to its voluntary correspondents for their 
constant favors, by which the supply of entertain- 
ing anecdote and incident wa kept up with unflag- 
xing spirit. The year to come ought to be more 
abundant. These pages reflect the current humor 
of the whole country: the farthest inhabited regions 
of Oregon and California, and the distant islands 


ind all are 
truer here 


uted to this common fu 
more the m 


else. 


have contril 
welcome. 

than any where 
r in the United 


An intelligent and gallant offic 
iy writes to the Drawer, and he is always 


States ar 


W leome : 

“When the 
there was a 
words, there 


United Stat arted for Utah 
icity of transportation, or, in other 
were too few e Now 
ay ple of one’s eve 


army 


bavy: wagons, 


every soldier knows how like the 
re the same baggage-wagons, drawn as they are 
by six mules, on the long marches across the plains. 
“ A Colonel of dragoons, who had command of one 


much in 
bitter if 


of the columns, restricted the oflicer 
their allowance of baggage, and was most 
any one tried to exceed the just unt. 

“One morning the Colonel met one 
tains (a dragoon, of course), when he 
follows : 


very 


amo 
of his Cap- 
burst out as 


‘Captain, do you know what these 
rs want to take across the plains ?” 
***No, Colonel, I do not,’ said the Captain, with 
an inquiring look. 

** Well,’ said he, ‘if you'll believe me, there's 
one of em wants to take across a box of books.’ 

‘** Books!’ exclaimed the Captain; ‘what next, 
I wonder! Now, Colonel, I have but little to take 
across myself—nothing, in fact, but a barrel of 
whisky.’ 


Of course, Captain, of cours 


artillery of- 
fie 


any thing in 
reason, any thing in reason ; but the idea of carrying 
a parcel of books across that stretch is a little more 
than I can stand.’” 


From Sierra County, California, a reader of the 
Drawer writes : 

“We have a Postmaster in Gibsonville, by name 
Schoelim, of the ‘ Jewish persuasion,’ as John Pheenix 
would say, and, true to his national proclivities, he 
is always wide awake to drive a bargain. 

“One day Wright, whose peculiarity of speech 
consists of a certain nasal twang, entered the store 
in which the Post-office is kept, and throwing a 
half dollar on the counter, said : 

***Schoelim, give me four bits’ worth of ten-cent 
stamps.’ 

“The worthy incumbent responded by producing 
Jour ten-cent stamps, which is his usual custom. 


| 
. 
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‘* *Now,’ said Wright, ‘Mr. Schoelim, be sure and 
make no mistake. We sent a long way for you to 
fill this office, and we want vou to be perfect. Ex- 
amine them well. We sent all the way to Jerusa- 
lem for a Postmaster, and we won't have any mis- 
takes.’ 


“Or course we celebrated the Fourth of July in 
an appropriate manner, with the thunder of anvv/s, 
the music of a brass band, an oration, a poem, ete. 
After the conclusion of the ceremonies at the pavil- 
ion, the President announced that the procession 
would form and march to the front of the North Star 
Hotel, and there be dismissed by a benediction. On 
arriving at the appointed spot, imagine the conster- 
nation of the leader of the band when Mr. Gaza, the 
marshal of the day, requested him to ‘play a bene- 
diction.’” 

Tue following ‘“ Notices” can be seen in a con- 
spicuous place in the entry near the head of the 
stairs connected with a range of offices in a neigh- 
boring city : 

NOTICE TO PEDDLERS. 

No Gold or Steel Pens wanted. 

No Books or Maps wanted. 

No Pap ‘ror Enve lopes wanted. 

No Essex R.R. Stock wanted 

No encouragement given to ¢ 

No attention paid to subscription papers. 

No money given to stragglers or such cattle, 

No old Boots for sale or to let. 

Five notices similar to the above have been stolen from 
the entry by some enraged peddler, Boot-man, or Monkey; 
and one who considers himself a clown or a Jackass will 
steal this, 

A READER of the Drawer writes from a rural vil- 
lage in Missouri, and says: 

““T must tell your humorship what I heard in a 
store in this place yesterday afternoon. [had stepped 
in to purchase some little article, when my attention 
was directed to an old lady who was examining a 
piece of calico. She pulled it this way and that, as 
if she would tear it to pieces, held it up to the light 
in different positions, spat on a corner and rubbed it 
between her fingers to try if the colors were yood. 
She then stood still a while, seemingly not entirely 
satisfied. At last she cut off a piece with the clerk’s 
scissors, and handing it to a tall, gawky-looking girl 
of about sixteen standing beside her, said, ‘ Here, 
Liz Jane, you take 'n chavw that, ’n see ef ’t fades.’ 
And Liz Jane put it in her mouth and dutifully 
went to work.” 

One of the new contributors to the Drawer tells a 
story of John Robinson, a friend of his, who is the 
cleverest of fellows, but will get drunk now and 
then. When half-seas over he was decidedly argu- 
mentative and dogmatical. He came home one 
night in this balmy state, and, stepping up to the 
mantle-piece, took a lamp and began to strike a 
match to light his lamp, though a lighted one was 
standing close by. His mother, sitting near, said 
to him, ‘‘ John, why don’t you light by this one, 
and save the matches?” John turned around and 
replied, ‘‘ Mother, don’t you know (hic) that match- 
es are much (hic) cheaper than oil ?” 


Mrs. Martin was tired of the Irish, and tried to | 


get some other help, but could not succeed. She 
determined, in her desperation, to take a fresh one— 
a green one—just from the Green Isle, and try to 


gan-grinders or monkeys. | 


| was in her infancy. 
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make something of her. Bridget, just over, with a 
broad face and broader brogue, was duly installed, 
and for a while worked away with some fair prospect 
of getting into the ways of the house. One morning 
Mrs. M. went by the kitchen-door, and looking in, 
saw Bridget straining the coffee for breakfast through 
a stocking! Horror-struck she exclaimed, Bridget, 
what on earth are you doing?” Bridget looked uy 
with great composure, and replied, ‘‘ Sure, Ma’am, 
and it’s not a clane one!” 


AN Irish admirer of the Drawer tells us of one of 
his countrymen in Dublin, a young man who took 
it into his head to join the army. Having purchased 
his commission, he stepped into his uniform, looked 
at the glass, and came to the conclusion that he was 
what every other young man would wish to be. Be- 
lieving that beauty and good clothes were not made 
to be hid under a bushel, he started along the Liffy 
to see and to be seen. It happened that he met an 
old officer several times, whom he did not salute. 
The old fellow was a rough and ready sort of person, 
who had skirmished in many a well-fought battle, 


and detested dandyism from his very soul. Seeing 


| that the young fellow paid no respect to his senior, 


the old man asked him how long he was in the army. 
‘*Seven days,” responded the young ‘un, with a 
very supercilious air. 
‘*Ah! yes, to be sure,” said the old ’un; ‘IT had 
forgotten that puppies do not see until the ninth 
day !” 


‘* A suBSCRIBER” in Tennessee relates the follow- 
ing, and vouches for its literal truth: 

** As judicial decisions are very popular with the 
Drawer, I wish to relate one that I witnessed when 
the State of Tennessee, now so great and powerful, 
My friend Mr. Brower, twenty- 
five years of age, who stood six feet six in his stock- 
ings—that is, when he had any stockings to stand in 
—became dissatisfied with the appellation of Bob 
Brower, and thought that if he could affix ‘Squire’ 
to his name it would add dignity to his character 
with the community at large, and especially with 
the ladies. A vacancy occurring about this time, 
my friend Mr. Brower and a Mr. Johnson offered 
themselves as candidates for the important oflice of 
magistrate. Mr. Brower, after treating his friends 
to a half barrel of R— G— whisky (the young ladies 
will please consider those initials as standing for 
right good), and having thrashed his opponent twice 
for telling the truth about him, was elected. Our 
new-made ‘Squire,’ although previously standing 
six feet six, seemed now two or three inches taller, 
and probably would have continued to increase in 
statnre and dignity but for a case which was brought 
before him at this time. Mr. P. sued Mr. D 
on an open account for work and labor done to the 
amount of five dollars. The Court was held in an 
old log school-house with the ground for a floor, and 
the three-‘limbed’ stool usually occupied by the 
teacher became for the time being the seat of justice. 
The plaintiff, after being solemnly and legally sworn 


| by our worthy magistrate, stated that he had labored 
| faithfully ten days for the defendant, at fifty cents 


a day, for which he was to have received five dollars 
in cash, which defendant now refused to pay. The 
defendant, on being asked what he had to say why 
judgment should not be ‘gin in agin’ him, swore 
that an agreement had been made with the plaintiff 
that he should receive his pay in oats. Just here 
the plaintiff pitched into the defendant, and bit and 
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tried in vain to restore order by ‘moral suasion ;’ 
finally becoming discouraged, and recollecting that 
his dignity must be preserved, knocked the plaint- 
iff down, at the same time exclaiming : 
to keep the peace and see that the laws are obeyed, 
and I mean to do it.’ After all hands had had a fist 
in restoring order, the Court adjourned to the grocery 
on the opposite side of the road, and the crowd 
liquored at the expense of the Judge. 
being thus restored, the magistrate again took his 
seat, and after due deliberation thus addressed the 
litigants : 

***Gentlemen’ (we are all gentlemen out here, 
that is, all of us who have the good luck to keep out 
of the penitentiary), ‘Gentlemen, one or the other 
of you has sworn to a lie ‘“‘sure.”’ Then turning to 


the defendant he said: ‘ You bring me five dollars’ | 


worth of oats.’ And drawing a five-dollar gold piece 


from his pocket handed it to the plaintiff, and ex- | 


claimed: ‘I wish I may be hung if that is not the 
last case that ever I try!’ 

“He forthwith resigned; and although he re- 
tained his title of ‘Squire,’ the State of Tennessee 
has never since enjoyed the benefit of his legal 
knowledge.” 


WE are indebted again to a valued contributor 
who sends the three that follow : 

“A certain Judge of one of our courts was very 
punctilious in court etiquette, but dearly loving a 
joke or witticism. The nephew of the Judge was 
foreman of the jury, a man of great wit and humor, 
who knew his uncle’s love of wit, and also his rigid 
ruling in court. The foreman was not present when 
the Court came in and the jury were called, but 
came in soon after. The Judge, in a very stern 
manner, addressed his nephew thus: ‘Mr. § 
what excuse have you to give for keeping the Court 
waiting ?’ who, replied, in his usual comical man- 
ner: ‘May it please your Honor, I overslept my- 
self.’ The Judge, turning to the Clerk of the Court, 
said, ‘ Mr. Clerk, fine Mr. § ;> who immediately 
arose and said, ‘ May it please your Honor, I never 
dreamed of that.’ The Judge, after a short pause, 
showing by the working of his countenance that he 
appreciated andenjoyed the wit, turned again to the 
clerk, merely observing, ‘ Mr. Clerk, remit the fine.’ 

“Tue officer who opens the court is called the 
‘crier.’ On one occasion the said officer had lost his 
wife, who had led him an uncomfortable life, and he 
was of course absent from his post. When the 
Court came in, the Judge, as usual, said, ‘Mr. 
Crier, open the court. A young and facetious law- 
yer addressed the Court as follows: ‘May it "please 
your Honor, Mr. B—— can not ery to-day, as he 
has lost his wife!’ 


“ A MEDICAL STUDENT, who had been screwed 
very hard at his examination for admission to the 
faculty, on a very warm day, was nearly overcome 
by the numerous questions put to him, when the 
following query was added: ‘ What course would 
you adopt to produce a copious perspiration ?? After 
a long breath, he observed, wiping his forehead, ‘ I 
would have the patient examined before the Med- 
ical Society !’” 


A smart son of the sea—a stormy, stalwart sail- | 


or—says that so many sea words are spelled with an 


$ at the start, that he sat down to see how many he ! 


sworn | 


Harmony | 
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score, and he might have secured sixty if he had stud- 
| ied steadily six or seven seconds more : 
‘*The scow and shallop slowly swim upon the 

Sound, and sink when scuttled; while the skiff. the 
| smack, and slight sail-boat are sculled and skim 

along the surging straits ; and sometimes, ina spray, 
scud, or squall, strike the sandy, shelly shore, and 
| are swamped in the seething surf. But the state- 
ly ship and the smoking steamer, the sloop and 
schooner sail securely on the smooth surface of the 
salt sea, steered by the strong seamen.” 


Tue contest for the office of County Treasurer in 
a State “ down South” was very exciting in the fall 
of last year, and seemed to turn as much upon the 
popularity as the qualification of the candidates. 
M—— had announced himself very ‘early in the 
action” as a “ solicitor” for the suffrages of his fel- 
low-citizens; but owing to his general reputation 
for facetiousness and hoaxes, the great unterrified 
couldn't be persuaded that he was really out. Some 
two weeks prior to the election-day, becoming 
alarmed at the probable consequences of this un- 
warrantable opinion among the people, he determ- 
ined to make the circuit of his county, and convince 
his constituents that he was a candidate. In his 
travels he stopped at the house of an old settler to 
spend the night. The old gentleman was uncom- 
mitted, and M—— made himself very agreeable ; 
told stories innumerable of himself, his horse, and his 
prospects, and had well-nigh exhausted his larder” 
when a hap-hazard remark was made of bee-trees. 

Cocking his head sideways, in a way peculiar to 
him, M said, 

‘Speaking of bee-trees, reminds me of a slight 
experience I had in that way myself. You see, Sir, 
there was a large bee-tree near my house that had 
worried me a long time, being’s I had a fondness for 
bee-hunting, and I determined to cut it down. 1 
had a woman's curiosity to know what was inside 
of the ‘holler’ that grinned at me about forty feet 
up the tree. So one day we all got our 
cut the tree down; and would you believe me,” said 
M—, leaning patronizingly toward his host, and 
giving the confirmatory gesture with his right fore- 
finger, “we got out of it sixty gallons of strained 
honey !” 

** Ain't you mistaken in your figures ?” 

‘““No. We not only got sixty gallons of strained 
honey, but after we left the honey run out sixty 
yards down-hill and forty yards up!” 

**T know that’s a lie!” said his host. 

‘“*That shows your ignorance!” coolly replied 
M ; ‘it was wild honey, and you know there's 
no counting on the way 7 acts !” 


axes and 


In the early history of the still flourishing city 
of Brownsville, on the Rio Grande, in Texas, and 
about the time of the withdrawal of the United 
| States troops from that country at the close of the 

Mexican war, the inhabitants mostly consisted of 
that class of half renegades, half gamblers, usually 
found in one of our frontier towns, with a small 
| sprinkling of honest, and sometimes Christian citi- 
zens. Among the latter was a very honest, upright 
merchant, known as Uncle George Doane. 

Uncle George was a man of sterling worth and 
unshaken integrity, and, withal, a devout member 
of the Methodist Church, but unfortunately possessed 
| of a most fiery temper, easily aroused, and wher 

aroused—and in combination with his well-knit 
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gouged him most scientifically. The magistrate | could set in one sentence, and he soon scared up two 
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frame and long, muscular arms—he was by no 
means a pleasant subject for even a courageous man 
to meet in a regular hand-to-hand ‘*‘ set-to.” 

In Brownsville, at that time, was stationed one 
of those Methodist missionaries to whose superhu- 
man exertions are owing so much of the religious 
zeal which is now manifested throughout the whole 
valley of the Rio Grande. Our worthy brother, Mr. 
Cravens, found a strong and energetic assistant, as 
well as a warm personal friend, in Uncle George. 
During a short absence of Brother Cravens from 
Brownsville Uncle George had a serious difficulty. 
irising from the shooting of a favorite dog of his by a 
bully known as Tom C , who has since figured 
rather largely in Sonora and California, and latter- 
ly was one of the sixty-five men that followed the 
fortunes of General Walker in his first expedition 
against Nicaragua. 

Uncle George, in his wrath, sought out the of- 
fender and publicly chastised him. 

Brother Cravens, when informed of the occurrence, 
on his return, was heard to make the following very 
pithy remark, which has been a by-word in these 
** Brother Ger rge Doane, un- 


‘diggins” ever since: 
restrained by Divine grace, can whip any man on the 
Rio Grande!” 


‘*A pine organ has been recently placed in the 
chapel of the new Henderson Institute, in the town 
of Danville, Kentucky, and a little darkey by the 
name of Hentz impressed into its service as ‘ blow- 
er” He considers the bellows a bore, and, although 
entertaining a general idea that nothing can be done 
without him, always contrives to be missing when 
most wanted. Yesterday a free tight came off be- 
tween him and another unprofessional Cuflee, whom 
Ilentz finally annihilated with these withering 
words: 

***Pooh!? (with great contempt) ‘ you’s nothing 
but a banjo boy; but /’—(here an effective pause)— 
‘7 plays the organ! and exit Hentz, with a solemni- 
ty and dignity worthy of his position. 


“Five-yeAr-oLp Josie fully verifies the adage 
about ¥ little pitchers,’ ete. The other day the dis- 
course of her elders turned upon the landing of the 
Pilgrims, and Josie’s mind became exercised upon 
the subject of her forefathers. 

‘«* Four fathers!’ she soliloquized ; ‘I am sure I 
can’t think who they are. There’s father and my 
two grandfathers, that’s plain enough; but who can 
the other one be?’ and here she twitched her mo- 
ther’s dress inquiringly. 

“No immediate answer being given, she solved 
the problem for herself with a triumphant shout. 
‘Oh! I know: it is ‘* Our Father who art in heav- 
en!” THave got four fathers!’ And she walked 
off, disdaining farther information upon the subject.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Virginia writes that he has 
‘*no skill in telling a story,” and to prove it tells 
the two following, which he says have “the merit 
of being strictly true :” 

“In a Western county of this State there resides 
a venerable and distinguished clergyman, who is 
universally beloved. But, as the sequel will show, 
he is a little ‘absent-minded’ at times. An aged 


couple lived within the bounds of his congregation, 
and a few months ago the old lady departed this life. 

The clergyman was sent for to officiate at the funer- 
al, and unfortunately got the idea that it was the old 
man who had died. Accordingly the funeral sermon 
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of the latter was duly pronounced, notwithstanding 
he sat near the minister; but being quite deaf, failed 
to hear a word that was spoken. One of the au- 
dience finally whispered to the preacher that the old 
lady was dead, and not her husband; whereupon 
the service was closed with the remark that every 
thing said in praise of Mr. Bean was equally applica- 
ble to Mrs. Bean! 


‘*Wutte I am writing I may as well relate an- 
other: During the last ‘Gubernatorial canvass’ in 
this State, as our stump speakers call it, two young 
lawyers appeared at a country precinct of a neigh- 
boring county, on some public occasion, to advocate 
the claims of the respective candidates for Governor. 
The terms of the discussion had to be arranged, and 
each orator insisted vehemently that he could not 
‘do justice to himself and his cause’ in less time than 
an hour and ahalf. Finding it impossible to agree 
in reference toa division of the time, mutual friends 
were called in to settle the matter. It was decided 
that A should speak an hour, and then B an hour; 
after which each was to have half an hour to reply. 
A commenced in grand style, and after speaking 
seven minutes gave way, announcing that he re- 
served the right:to consume the remainder of his 
time when he came to reply. B spoke five minutes, 
and becoming unwell very suddenly, sat down with 
the same announcement made by his opponent. A 
declined to speak further, because his competitor 
‘had opened up no new points in the discussion ;’ 
and, for a similar reason, B surrendered his privilege 
of a rejoinder. Thus a discussion which was to 
have lasted three hours was finished in twelve min- 
utes, and the audience dispersed ; but A and B have 
not heard the last of it vet.” 


Tue Arkansas court scenes have often figured in 
the Drawer. Here is one more furnished by a Little 
Rocker : 

“While the late Judge Johnson was holding a 
term of the Federal Court in this city, an important 
criminal trial having been called, among the jurors 
summoned was General B——, a conceited old gen- 
tleman, fond of using high-sounding words. When 
his name was called, he appeared in his usual pomp- 
ous style. Judge J. put the customary inquiry, 
‘Have you formed an opinion as to the guilt or in- 
nocence of the prisoner at the bar?’ The General, 
looking very important, replied, ‘Well, I might say 
I have formed a sort of a problematical opinion.’ 
The Judge, immediately raising his hand and point- 
ing toward the door of the court-room, exclaimed, 
‘ Now, Sir, you can please problemctical out of this 
court-room, for you are too big a fool to serve on any 
jury.’ 


‘‘Tie late Mr. Frederick Tropnell, one of the 
ablest lawyers in the State, was a candidate for the 
State Senate. Old Bob Triplet, a dissipated but 
jovial character, meeting Mr. Tropnell at the bar- 
room of the principal hotel, requested a loan of ten 
dollars, 

‘* ¢ Bob,’ says Mr. Tropnell, ‘you have been bor- 
rowing money of me several times; before I lend 
you any more, I want to know whether you are 
going to vote for me or not.’ 

“Triplet, putting on one of his good-natured 
smiles, replied, ‘ Fred, fin meially T am with you, 


but politically I am agin you! 


Tne colporter of Louisa County called on an old 
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lady in his regular rounds, and introduced himself 
as a colporter. 

**Ah!” said she, “and this is Col Porter. Well, 
I thought I knew all of old Jimmy Porter's boys, 
but the one thev call Col I never saw before. Come. 
be seated, Col. How are you? I know your brothers.” 

Col accepted the seat, but soon departed, taking 
with him his package of books unopened. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

“There resides near Bloomfield, Nelson County, 
Kentucky, a ‘jolly old soul’ known as Colonel 
Fielding Merrifield. 
was in Springfield, Washington County, Kentucky, 
and met one of Washington’s hard-fisted sons, who 
asked him who might he be, and ‘ whar he lived 
at?’ The Colonel replied as follows: 

““*T live twenty miles from Springfield; four 
miles from Fairfield; half a mile from Bloomfield, 
just bac of Tom Duncan’s corn-field, and my name 
is Fielding Merrifield.’ ” 


The Colonel, some vears since, 


“T wovtp like,” says a parent in Michigan, “ to 
introduce one of our future great divines in the per- 
son of a little blue-eyed boy only two and a half 
years old. The other afternoon a good many ladies 
called upon his mother, and hearing them ask for 
her as he ran to the door with the girl, a new idea 
came into his head, for, as all dressed for sleep and 
kneeling at his mother’s knee to say ‘Now I lay 
me,’ he knocked on the floor, saying, ‘Mamma, see 
if the Lord is in first.’” 


**A couPLe of ‘good uns,’” says a friend in Cin- 


cinnati, “have been bothering my head for some 


| always treated him with great politeness ; 


time, and in a moment of desperation I have de- | 


termined you should have them. 


“In the township in which I reside a very active | 


politician, who can’t write his own name, was elected 
constable as a reward for party services. <A few 
days afterward a writ was placed in his hand to be 
served, and in due time he returned it to the magis- 
trate. 


it. Anxious to conceal his ignorance, he replied, 
boldly, ‘I did it, Sir. Isn’t it well done?’ Upon 


inquiring into it further, it was ascertained that he | 


had got a well-known wag to act as clerk for him, 
who had made his return as follows: 
‘*¢Life is the time to serve the Lord—25 cents.’ 


“T was in at my barber's, a jolly African, and he | 
was giving me the titillations of a shampoo, when 
the conversation turned on Jones, a member of the 


bar. Bill inquired if I knew him. I answered, 
‘Very well.’ Bill replied, ‘He shaves wid me. 
He’s got de littlest head I ever seed on any man.’ 

“We were all startled (and I lost a handful of 
hair) by a short, fat darkey lying on a settee grunt- 
ing out: 


‘**Wat’s use a man got fur a big trunk wen he 


hain’t got many close ?’” 


Tue following comes from Chicago; but we had 
many similar scenes and sayings in these parts just 
on the eve of the last Presidential election : 

“During the Know-Nothing culmination of 1854 
and 1855, which was felt in Chicago as much as any 
where else in the country, crowds were daily rush- 
ing to ‘ Phil Hoyne’s Coort’ (Recorder’s), the favorite 
place for making citizens. 


That worthy functionary, on examining the | 
return indorsed thereon, with difficulty repressed a | 
smile, and inquired of the constable who had written | 
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‘*One day, while the clerks were all busy in thi 


| laudable occupation, a son of Erin rushed in, in 


breathless haste, and exclaimed : 

“*Mr. Hoyne, Pat Madden has just left for owld 
Ireland, and he said I might have his citizen paper ; 
and here it is sure; plaze alter the name on it.’ 

‘**Phil respectfully declined, much to the disgust 
of the anxious candidate for citizenship. 

* Ar another time, during the same season of ex 
citement, a crowd was making tracks toward th 
court-house, when the foremost ef them stopped : 
gentleman coming out and asked him ‘where Mr. 
llovne’s office was ?’ 

***What Mr. Hoyne do you mean?’ says the per- 
son interrogated. 

“*T want,’ says the speaker, ‘the Mr. Hoyne 
that makes American citizens out of Irishmen.’ 

‘* The crowd were accordingly directed to the cit 
izen manufactory.” 


* Aw old correspondent of the Drawer begs leave 
to furnish you with the following result of extreme 
politeness on the part of President Buchanan : 

* During the strife for the United States Marshal 
ship of the Northern District of [Mlinois, in January, 
1860, made vacant by the removal of C. N. Pine, 
the then Marshal, among numerous applicants Col 
onel Snowhook, a well-known Celt of this neighbor- 
hood, went to Washington backed by a host of 
friends. During a stay in Washington of over five 
weeks he made frequent calls on ‘ Old Buck,’ wh 
but th 
opposition was too much for the gallant Colonel, and 
he returned unsuccessful. 

** Tn a conversation with his old friend Phil Hoyne 
of ‘Phil Hoyne’s Coort’ memory, shortly after hi 
return, as to his hopes while at Washington, he r 
marked : 

“Pon my sowl, Phil, I was thinking the ok 
gentleman was treating me with too much politenes 
to give me the cffice.’” 

A FRIEND in Massachusetts writes : 

“ At the criminal term of the Superior Court nov 
being held in Lawrence, Massachusetts, a little boy 
six years old was called as a witness in an assault 
The district-attorney, having some doubts 
whether a boy of so tender age knew the nature of 
an oath, proceeded to ask him a few questions, as 
follows: 

“* Disrrict-Arrorney. ‘ Little boy, do you know 
what it is to testify ?’ 

“Litre Boy. ‘I suppose it is to tell the truth.’ 

“ Disrricr-ATrorney. ‘ Yes; but what would be 
the consequences if you did not tell the truth ?’ 

‘‘LirrLe Boy. ‘I suppose I should be sent to 


case. 


| jail.’ 


“*Disrrict-AtrorNeEY. ‘ But would not God pun- 
ish you?’ 

“LittLe Bor. ‘No, I guess not; dad's a Uni- 
versalist.’” 


Tue late Judge Peters, of Connecticut, was a 
strong Democrat, and a violent opposer especially 
of every thing connected with the famous Hartford 
Convention. Roger Minot Sherman and ‘Calvin 
Goddard, who had been members of that body, were 
once talking with Judge P. on the subject, when 
the latter, half facetiously and half in earnest, said : 

“Well, gentlemen, if you had been tried before 
me for that matter I would have hung you both, 
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not only without law and evidence, but, if need be, 
against both.” 

‘* That,” said Sherman, making a low bow, “only 
proves your Honor’s remarkable impartiality—that 
you would decide our case on the same principle that 
you do the greater part of the cases that come before 
you 

In his religious views Judge Peters was under- 
stood to be a Universalist. On one occasion an of- 


fender had been convicted before him of two different 


crimes; when for the yirst the Judge sentenced him 
to the State Prison for /ife, and then for the second 
for five years more! As the Court was adjourned, 
Sherman, stepping up to him, said: 

“Well, Judge, I am happy to see that you are 
changing your religious views, at least on one im- 
portant subject.” 

‘* How so—how so?” said the Judge. 
understand you.” 

“Why,” said Sherman, ‘‘it is plain from your 
sentence that you believe in punishment after death.” 

It is but just to the Judge, however, to add that 
he defended his sentence on the ground that the 
criminal might be pardoned for the first offense, and 
in that case would be held for the second. 


“T don't 


SEVENTY years ago it was common on Long Isl- 


and and in Connecticut to give children for names a | 
Thus, Mr. Crabb named a | 


whole text of Scripture. 
child *‘ Through-much-tribulation-we-enter-into-the 
kingdom-of-heaven Crabb.” 
name of Tribby. Scores of such names could be cited. 
The practice of giving long and curious names is not 
yet out of date. In Saybrook, Connecticut, is a 
family by the name of Beman, whose children are 
successively named as follows : 

1. Jonathan Hubbard Lubbard Lambard Hunk 
Dan Dunk Peter Jacobus Lackany Christian Beman. 

2. Prince Frederick Henry Jacob Zacheus Chris- 
tian Beman. 

3. Queen Caroline Sarah Rogers Ruhamah Chris- 
tian Beman. 

4, Charity Freelove Ruth Grace Merey Truth 
Faith and Hope and Peace pursue 'lLAave no more 
to do for that will go clear through Christian Beman. 


‘*T wanr to report to you some of the experiences | 


of a backwoods young doctor. His patients being 
of the excessively ignorant class, he gets more fun 
than fees. 


‘“A few days ago I was called to a house, on a | 


professional visit, where the inmates have a holy 
horror of ‘calamy and laudamy.’ While making my 


way into the good graces of the mother, by fondling | 
| argument. 
number of small bones attached toa string, and worn | 


upon my knee a certain breechless brat, I noticed a 


by the child as a necklace. Knowing the strange 


belief in charms that such people sometimes have, | 


1 immediately remarked, 


‘**T see your child, Madam, has had rheuma- | 
fs but who can show me any place where it says a 
‘**No, Sir,’ says the worthy dame ; ‘them thar | 


tism.’ 

are rattlesnake bones, put thar to make Pete have 
a easy time a cuttin’ his teeth. Last spring, when 
the boys wus a plowin’ down in the bottom, they 
plowed up a powerful big rattlesnake, and I jest 


tuck him and biled him three days and nights, be- | 


ginnin’ on Friday mornin’. I tuck the bones then 
and put ’em on a string, as you see thar, and made 
him wear ’em tel now. 
about as sick a chile as you ever seed when them 
bones wus put on his neck; he begun to git better 


certain Ohio railroad observed, one morni 
| the face of a member of his gang had its surface 


The child went by the | 


I recon, doctor, he wus | 
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right off, and nuver has bin sick from that day till 
now. You spake, doctor, about the rheumaty 
pains; I never hearn as ‘twas good for them, but I 
expect it mout be, seein’ it worked sich a powerful 
kure on the teething. The best thing as I ever seed 
tried fur the rheumatiz is to take four pieces of eel- 
skin, jist as wide as your three fingers, and tie 
on both ankles and one on both wrists.’ 

*‘T remarked, ‘ No doubt that is very good.’ 

** Yes,’ she chimed in, ‘I have knowed that to 
kure when all manner uv doctors’ means has failed.’ 

‘Here the conversation took a pleasant turn 
weather and cropward, affording the young Escula- 
pian an opportunity to make his farewell bow. Just 
as I was mounting my pony Mrs. B sang out, 
‘Doctor, is this medacine vou left for Betsy pisin ?’ 
Having assured her of its anti-‘pisin’ qualities, I 
rode back home, to await another call of the same 


kind.” 


one 


ScuBJOINED are a few Irishisms, of actual occur- 
rence, worthy of preservation in the Drawer. They 
come to us from Pittsburgh : : 

**A contractor who was building a tunnel on a 
that 


all spotted with bruises and plasters. 

*** Ah! Jimmy,’ said he, ‘what have you been 
doin’ ?” 

***Not varry much, Sur,’ answered Jimmy; ‘I 
was jist down at Billy Mulligan’s last night, Sur, 
an’ him an’ me we had a bit av a discooshen wid 


| sthicks J” 


‘* THE same contractor entering his tunnel quiet- 
ly one day, unobserved by his workmen, owing to 
the darkness of the hole, overheard one of the party 
lamenting his hardships since coming to America; 
drawing, for contrast, a bright sketch of his life in 
the ‘ ould counthry.’ 

***Oh!’ said the complainer, with a sigh, ‘av I 
wos only bock agin to me father’s palish !’ 

‘** Your father’s palish, is it?’ responded a fel- 
low-workman, with a jolly squint of his eye at the 
distressed ‘ noble scion.’ ‘ Sure an’ av ye wor there 
ye moight sthan’ on the groun’ an’ reach yer han’ 
down the chimbley and open the door av it!’ 


“A COAL-BOAT from Pittsburgh was some years 
since floating down the Mississippi toward New Or- 
leans. As the crew lolled round in the sun, two of 
them drifted into a vigorous verbal passage at arms 
on the Slavery question. The contest waged hotly, 
and with more fervor of feeling than strength of 
Finally, to clench his positions, the 
pro-slavery champion, Sam Stoner, took emphatic 
ground. 

“*T tell you,’ said he, ‘a nigger’s a beast—he 
hain’t no soul! Now I tell you what it is. I kin 
prove from the Bible that a white man’s got a soul, 


nigger’s got one?” 

‘*Like many another, Peter Voss, Sam’s opponent, 
knowing the contents of the good book only by hear- 
say, naturally credited his neighbors with all the 
Biblical knowledge they claimed, and was conse- 
quently staggered by this bold challenge. Big Pat, 
a blundering Erinite, the butt of the crew, who, 
while sunning himself at length on a board, had list- 
ened to the ‘ discussion,’ now sleepily came to Peter's 
rescue, by asking, 

*** An’, Misther Sthoner, if a nager hasn’t a sow], 


ie 
‘ 
a. 
4 
| 
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how is it wid the half-an’-halfs ?—Aave they half 
sowls 

‘“** Well, by thunder!’ said Sam, after pausing a | 
moment to recover from the blow, ‘ I never thought | 


p» 


of that before! 


bill, he remarked, in a very dolorous voice, ‘ And 
sure, Sur, if 1 haven't lost it, it’s gone sntirely, Sur!” 

A Norrn correspondent sends to the 
Drawer a very striking epitaph from the tombstone 


| of a sailor, The monument is reared “ to the Mem- 


Tur following, from Mississippi, is equal to any | 
thing in Arkansas : 

‘* There once resided in the County of L—, in | 
Eastern Mississippi, a young lawyer, whom I will | 
designate as B—— H , who was remarkable for | 
nothing except his insolence to the Court and his | 
diminutiveness in size, being just five feet and one | 
inch. Ata recent term of the circuit court for said 
county, Judge W presiding, the Court, for some 
discourtesy on the part of B—— H——, imposed a 
fine of $10 on him, which had been made the judg- 
ment of the Court, but remained unpaid; the Judge, 
proceeding with the business of the term, called the | 
next case in its order—John C. Patterson, rs. Rob- | 
ert Blakeney; E. and C., for plaintiff, and ‘ W.’ for | 
defense. 

W——. ‘You perceive, gentlemen, that 
I was counsel for the defendant before I was elected 
to the office of Judge, and am therefore incompetent | 
to preside in this trial. The cause must be contin- 
ued, unless the parties can agree to try it before 
some member of the bar, to be selected by them- 
’ (The statute authorized parties to appoint | 
a special Judge to try cases where the Judge pre- | 
siding is interested.) | 

“ After a short consultation, E——, one of the 
counsel for plaintiff, addressed the Court: ‘ If your | 
Honor please, the parties have agreed to call B—— | 
1i—— to the bench, to preside on the trial of this | 
cause, 

W. . ‘Very well.’ 

“He retired from the bench, and B—— H—- 
took the seat with an air of dignity which could 
find no parallel in the history of jurisprudence. 

“ B—— H—— (presiding). ‘Mr. Sheriff, let us 
have order in court. Mr. Clerk, remit that fine 
that Judge W—— imposed on me this morning !” 

“The Clerk, believing it to be his duty to obey 
all orders from the bench, promptly entered the or- 
der setting the judgment for the fine aside, greatly | 
to the amusement of the bar and the discomfiture of 
Judge W: . The joke was so good that Judge 
W—— let the last order remain undisturbed. B—— | 
H—— has since been elected by the people to that | 
office by an overwhelming majority.” 


selves, 


‘*Some two years since,” writes a Missouri law- 
yer, ‘while trying a cause of the ‘State of Mis- 
souri vs. P—— T ,’ for breach of the peace—the 
prosecutor being an Irishman, full blown, and the 
defendant a German—an Irishman was called as a 
witness on the part of the prosecution. His na- 
tional proclivities (seen plainly in the bent of his 
evidence) were all aroused by the insult to his 
fellow-countryman, and his testimony was about 
as follows: ‘Ye see, Sir, I was a standen on Mr. 
Wiles’s poorch, and I saw him strick him, and 1} 
runs oover to where he was, and when I got there / | 
was sure he was dead, by the way he breathed, Sir!’ 


‘‘ Lasr night,” says the same correspondent, ‘‘an | 
Irishman bought a lamp from one of our merchants, 
and when about to pay for it discovered that he was 
minus a five-dollar bill which he was certain he had | 
in his pockets a few moments before. Looking | 
around, while searching his pockets for the missing | 


ory of Captain William Harker, born at Beaufort, 
North Carolina, March 26, 1791; died at Newbern, 
North Carolina, October 7, 1822, aged 32 years. 
‘The form that fills this stilly grave 
Once tossed on Ocean's roaring wave, 
Plunged through its storms without dismay, 
And careless weltered in its spray; 
Wreck, famine, exile, scatheless bore, 
Yet perished on this peaceful shore. 
‘“*No tempest whelmed him ‘neath the surge, 
No wailing sea-bird screamed his dirge;: 
But fever’s silent, hidden flame, 
Consumed by stealth his hardy frame; 
And softly as an infant's breath 
He sank into the arms of death. 
“The weather-beaten bark po more 
Hangs shivering on a leeward shore: 
But, wafted by a favoring wind, 
Life's stormy sea hath left behind; 
And into port securely passed, 
Hath dropp’d his anchor there at last.” 


Aw Eastern correspondent says: “I send you the 
following inscription found on the grave-stone of a 
person that, in his lifetime, had been a carpenter, 
singer, and a grafter on fruit-trees ; and who in his 
last moments was neglected by his wife, and not re- 
ceiving that attention in his sickness which some of 
his relatives thought he deserved, they wrote the 
following on his grave-stone, which may now be 
seen in the grave-yard of Dorchester, Massachusetts 
(the North Cemetery): 

“Long fifty years full well he wrought 
On buildings, fruit-trees, and the song; 
With age, infirmity was brought, 
He pined, neglected—was that wrong?” 

ANOTHER correspondent writes: ‘I copied the 
following, while on a survey up the Kennebec, from 
an old grave-stone near Fort Halifax, in the vicinity 
of Waterville, Maine : 


“Here lies the body of Richard Thomas, an English- 
man by birth. A Whig of ‘76. By occupation a cooper. 
Now food for worms. Like an old rum-puncheon, marked, 
numbered, and shooked. He will be raised and finished 
by his Creator in the last day. 


*¢* America, my adopted country, my best advice to you 
is this—Take care of your liberties.’ 
‘Near him lies his wife, upon whose tombstone 
is the following : 
“¢Tfow loved, how valued, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot: 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee.’” 


Two epitaphs from a grave-yard in New Jersey 
are added to the growing collection in the Drawer : 
‘*She suddently entered into rest, 
A husband and two babes she left; 
Her mother mourns, her friends weep, 
While she in Jesus is asleep.” 
“Meet for the fellowship above, 
Hie heard the call, Arise, my love! 
I come, his dying looks replied, 
And lamb-like as his Lord he died.” 


“Tie Drawer is a great receptacle for quaint 
epitaphs, yet here is one I have never seen in print. 


B 
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It is engraved upon a rough slab not a hundred 


miles from Philadelphia: 


*“¢Touch not this stone with pick or spade, 
For here it is that I am laid; 
’Tis here I was by Cupid smitten— 
‘Tis here I first received the mitten : 
And, whether I did wrong or right, 
I left this world Miss Blake to spite.’” 


‘* One found in St. Philip’s church-yard, Birming- 
ham, probably over some stray son of the ‘Emerald 
Isle.’ The italics are my own in all: 

“QO, cruel Death! how could'st thou be so unkind 

As to take her before, and leave me behind? 

Thou should’st have taken both of us, if either, 


Which would have been a comfort to t/ 


Che survivoy. 
‘““On a tombstone in one of the cemeteries at 
Florence, Italy ; said to have been translated by the 
sculptor, Greenough : 
*¢}lere lies a Cardinal who wrought 
Both good and evil in his time; 
The good he did was good for naught: 
Not so the evil—that was prime.’ 


‘**In Chatham church-yard, by a husband on the 
death of his wives : 
THE FIRST. 


and the Lord hath taken away; 
ed be the name of the Lord.’ 


*‘*The Lor 
bles 
“ ON THE SECOND. 

“*] called upon the Lord, and he heard me, and de- 
livered me out of all my troubles!” 

‘““AmonG the remarkable sayings of small chil- 
dren, I think one uttered by a young daughter of 
mine is worthy of a place. 
and having had a piece of cake and eaten it, 
asked for more. 
have had plenty; and ‘* enough is enough.”’ 

“The little girl at once replied, ‘Well then, 
grandma, “ Not enough is not enough ;”’ and was 
iminediately rewarded with a large slice.” 


she 


“A sricur little fellow, stopping with his pa- 


rents and grandfather, some time ago, at a fashiona- | 


ble hotel, was not a little surprised at the display of 
glittering ware upon the table. The silver forks 
were a special object of curiosity—they are plenticr 
now where he lives. Imagine the ‘feelinks’ of the 
family when youngster called to his grandfather, 
sitting at the opposite end of a well-filled table, 
“*Oh, grandpa! grandpa! look here!’ (holding 
a fork aloft, and raising his voice) ‘tin forks, with 
SPOON HANDLES!” 


‘*T READ your anecdotes of children,” says a cor- | 
respondent in Panama, ‘ with interest, and take the 


liberty of sending you one: 


““A few evenings ago a party of us were sitting | 


on the sidewalk, enjoying the delightful breeze 
which our evenings here always afford, when a 
young five-year old came trotting along and joined 
us. Addressing one of us, he inquired, ‘ Mr. Brown, 
where's your little boy?’ ‘ Why, in bed, of course, 
where you ought to be at this hour,’ replied Mr. B. 
‘Ah! ves, I know,’ says Charlie; ‘ but our clock’s 
stopped, and ma says I may always sit up till it 
strikes eight !’” 


Dvrtxc the last Presidential campaign, at the 


When a little more than | 
three years old she was visiting her grandmother, | 


Her grandmother said, ‘No, you | 
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Wide-Awake éelebration upon the occasion of Gov 


| ernor Seward’s visit to Chicago, as the procession 
was passing along Michigan Avenue, some few of 
the Wide-Awakes were observed marching without 
having their lamps lighted; whereupon a little girl, 
about four years old, was heard to exclaim to her 
mother, ‘‘Oh! ma, see, there are the foolish virgins 
too! Just see! they didn’t put any oil in their 
lamps.” 


‘Or the many precocious children whose youth- 
ful witticisms have been handed down to poste rity 
through the medium of your invaluable Drawer— 

| the most interesting part of the Magazine to fond 
mammas—not one, I believe, has hailed from the 
Badger State. To show the world that Wisconsin 
Wives can raise smart childyen, as their farmer hu 
bands raise the largest grain-crop of any State in 
| the Union, witness the following: 

‘*My little four-year old, whose amiable weak 
| ness is pie, on being put to bed a few evenings since, 
and requested, as usual, to say his prayers, on com 
ing to the part, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
stopped, and thinking a moment, said, ‘Ma, why 
must I pray for bread, when I'd rather have him 
give me pie? 


| 
| Tue Sandwich Islanders read the Drawer, and 
write for it too. Here is the last letter from that 
quarter 
| “Hiro, Hawatr, August 22, 1860 
| “Dear Drawrr,—You are full of fun, and haye 
often caused me to laugh immoderately. We have 
| some original characters out here, and funny scene 
| often occur in our courts. The following may , per- 
haps, be found worthy to appear in the Drawer. 

*** Old Jack Wood,’ who has resided at the islands 
upward of thirty years, having occasion to visit th 
woods near his place one day, came upon a party of 
natives, who were in the act of skinning one of his 
| bullocks which they had shot, and not being able to 

come to terms with the thieves, returned home and 
entered a complaint against them before the District 
Justice. The parties being convicted by the Justic: 
| appealed to the Circuit Court, which obliged Jack to 
| come all the way to Hilo as a witness. On being 
called by the District-Attorney, Jack came forward, 
evidently much abashed, and took the oath. He 
seemed te feel the whole responsibility of the case, 
j and being determined to do his best, took off his 
| coat, rolled up his sleeves, and commenced a vigor- 
ous speech to the jury, but was soon stopped by the 
Court, and informed that he was not expected to ad- 
dress the jury, but simply answer the questions that 
might be put to him by the counsel. He was con- 
| siderably nettled by the interruption, and answered 
| pettishly. 

**Disrricr-Atrorney. ‘Mr. Wood, tell the 
Court and jury whether you saw the defendants 
| skinning one of your bullocks ?’ 

“Jack. ‘Yes, I did.’ 
“ Disrrict-ATrorRNEY. ‘ Were there any other 
| persons with you at the time?’ 
“Jack. ‘Yes, there was.’ 
‘How many ?” 
** Jack. ‘ There was five of us.’ 
“Disrrict-AttorNey. ‘ Who were they ?’ 
“Jack. Wa'al, there was myself, my wife, my 
daughter, and the two donkeys !” 

“The explosion of laughter that followed this 
statement made further proceedings impossible for 
some minutes.” 
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An Animated Alphabet. 
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Fashions for 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
Jrom actual articles of Costume. 


Figures 1 anp 2.—Visrrinc CostuME AND Dress. 
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W E illustrate a dress designed for a Dinner or Vistrinc Tomer. While it may be 
made of any chosen material or colors, it is specially suited for plain fabrics of a 
single color. The corsage is high, with a somewhat rounded waist, and having revers or 
lappets; it is open one half its depth. The sleeves are funnel- 
shaped, cut open, the outside portions at the bottom being turned 
up and held in place by a tasseled cord, brought through, lacing 
the slashing of the upper sleeve. Under the opening made by the 
slashing a piece of the same is placed. The corsage is similarly 
laced, and adorned with a rosette passamenterie. The skirt is set 
on in wide plaits. For in-door wear, open lace under-sleeves are 
worn; but for out-doors closed under-sleeves, as in the illustra- 
tion, are preferred. The coiffure is of pearl 
netting. 

In the Grru’s Costume the jacket is of 
Magenta-colored velvet, lined with primrose- 
colored taffeta, the skirt being of merino to 
match. 

In the Boy’s Dress the jacket is of blue 
velvet, faced with a false canary-colored taf- 
feta vest, trimmed with braid to match. The 
pants are light blue, embroidered at the sides. 

The Unprer-SLeeves are of lace, gather- 
ed in lozenges, and confined by velvet but- 
tons to match the color of the dress. 


Ficure 3.—Boy’s Dress. 
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